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PREFACE. 



The Graded Coui'se of study here presented, is 
substantially the Course adopted in the Fubh'c 
Scbools of Chicago. It is believed to combine the 
best elements of the different systems adopted in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and other cities. 

Most of the Directions which accompany the 
Course have been suggested by the author's diary 
of visits to the schools of Chicago and other cities ; 
and they are designed to supply the deficiencies 
most frequently observed in schools, and to correct 
the most common faults. 

The kind reception of the author's Seventh An- 
nual Report, which embraced a large portion of the 
Course here presented, and the success of the system 
in the schools of Chicago, have induced the belief 
that the same Graded Course and accompanying 
Directions may prove acceptable lo teachers in the 
present revised form. 



4 PREFACE. 

For a more full eincidation of the special featnree 
of the Course, the reader is referred to the Intro- 
duction. 

Several brief articles on Discipline, Kecords, and 
other topics, are appended to the Course, in the 
hope that they may add somewhat to its value. 

OmoAGO, July, 1862. 
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ISTEODUCTION. 



A Geaded School is a school in which the pupila 
are divided into claasea according to their attain- 
ments, and in which all the pupils of each class ut- 
tend to the same branches of study at the same 
time.* 

Numher and Division of Grades. — In all cities 
and large towns, there are numerous transfers from 
one public school to another. As pupils from dif- 
ferent schools are thus brought together, it is often 
found that those who are equally advanced in one 



■ " AH the pupilfi Id an; one class Rttenil to precisely the aume 
slndjea and use the samo books. In each room there will be a first 
and a second class, and !t is important that the idontical pupils 
which constitute the first class la one branch should ooliGtituto the 
first class in every branch pursued bj the class. By this arrange- . 
menl, while one class is ntciling, the other is preparing for recita- 
tion, and an alternating process is kept up through the day, afford- 
ing tha pupils ample time to study their laBSons, and the teacher 

ample time to instract each class Thie is what Is aeaut by ■ 

' graded and classified school." — Ira DivoU, SuperaUttidaU of SchooU, 
Sl.Loiat, 

" The due classiflcntion and grading of the schools is but the ap- 
plication to the educational cause of the same division of labor that 
prevails in all well-regulated business establishnielits, whether me- 
chanical, commercial, or otherwise. It is not only the most eco- 
nomical, but without it there can bo little progress or prosiwrlty." 
— B. 0. EiJcak, taU SaperinlaidaU r^ Puilk Imlnictim <^ Penmylvania. 
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branch of study are very unequally advanced in 
other branches. This creates constant confusion and 
inconvenience in the classification. Hence tlie im- 
portance of some uniform system of gradation in all 
the schools of a city or town. 

It is obviously unreasonable to expect one school 
to make the same progress, in all cases, as another 
more favorably situated ; but it is not impracticable 
so to arrange the course of study, that there may be 
certain stand-points in it, at which the pupils shall 
l)e required to reach a given standard of attainment 
in all the parallel branches, and from which no one 
shall be allowed to advance in one branch before all 
the other branches are brought up to the same stand- 
ard. At these particular points, it is plain that the 
pupils will be together in all the branches in all the 
schools; and if these points are made sufficiently 
numerous in the course, a pupil may pass from one 
school to any other in the city or town, at any time, 
and he will find some class equally advanced with 
himself in all the studies. 

In classifying the pupils of cities and large towns, 
it has been found convenient to divide all that be- 
long to the Grammar and Primary Schools into ten 
grades — four Grammar Grades and six Primary. In 
smaller towns a less number of grades will be found 
more convenient. 

In order to give efiiciency and value to a graded 
course of study, it is important that the divisions 
between the successive grades should be plainly and 
sharply defined. Special cases may sometimes oc- 
cur, in which it will be necessary for a time to relax 
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the stringency of this mle ; but these cases sliould 
be made as few and brief as possible.* 

In the course herewith presented, the number of 
pages or cliapters belonging appropriately to each 
grade, can not be gireii with exactness, since the 
text-books adopted in dift'erent cities and towns do 
not always correspond, either in the number of vol- 
or in the extent to which the subjects are car- 
ried. The divisions of the several branches in the 
present course, are inade as definite as the cireum- 
atances will allow. Tliey are the result of systematic 
experiments extending over a period of several yeai'8, 
together with a careful study of the classification 
adopted in a large number of cities and towns. 

No pupil should be advanced from one grade to 
another, till he has first sustained a thorough and 
satisfactory test-examination on all the branches of 
the grade from which he is to be transferred. Tliese 
examinations by the Superintendent or Principal, at 
frequent and regular periods, comparing the attain- 
ments of each grade with a fixed and known stand- 
ard, will try every teacher's work, and award to the 
most deserving the credit which justly belongs to 
them. 

Oenerul Directions accompanying tlis Graded 



* " Other things being equal, the closer the clasBiliciition the bet- 
tot the school system, " — R, F. Oaadtry, Suptri/Oaulml of Schools, 
SanJuaky, Oftio. 

" The adrikntngeE af the union school arise chiefly ri'um the grad' 
Ing. I'he more perfect, therefore, the grading, the more cevtain 
nod marfced will be the success of these schools," — J. M. Grigory, 
■ 8la)e SujwinlaiiUnl af Schoob. Mkhtgnti . 
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Oowne. — Of the large body of teachers ( 
public schools, many of whom are inexperipnced, 
and all of whom are controlled, in a greater or leBS 
degree, by habits formed under a variety of different 
intiuenccB, it is not to bo expected that all will reach 
the Bame standard of excellence, nor ie it desirable 
that all slionld attempt to reach thta standard in 
precifiely the same way. The iudividaality of oacli 
t«acher iiniBt be preserved, and hie originality and 
invention should be constantly tasked. There are, 
however, certain principles which belong to every 
good system of instruction, and the teacher who 
claims the privilege of rejecting these becanso he 
thinks he can teach better in some other way, is an 
unworthy member of the profession. 

Public-school teachers arc as faithful and pro- 
gressive as any class of persons in the community, 
and yet cases will constantly occur in every city and 
town, in which suggestions repeatedly given by 
School Directors and Superintendents, are repeated- 
ly forgotten. The power of habit is strong, and will, 
in many cases, reassert its claims even against the 
beat intentions to resist it; and there are always 
some whose sympathies are not fully enlisted in 
their work, and who need to he admonished by a 
uniform standard of duty, kept always before them. 

In preparing these directions and observations, 
the mere correction of errors has not been my high- 
est object. I would fain hope that they may be the 
means of aiding all classes of teachers in tlieir efforts 
to introduce improvements and advance the ataiid- 
trd of excellence in their modes of inatmction. I 



I 
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ht,v6 taken special care to ^vg no directions that 
■will check the enterprise of jjrogresBive teachers, 
and 1 believe that no one will be found to act agavnet 
any thing except positive errors and inferior meth- 
ods of instruction. 

On the various and somewhat numerous points to 
which these suggestions relate, they are offered as a 
substitute for a constant visit from Superintendents 
and School Directors. 

Practicalness in Teaching — Oral Instruction. — 
The regular course of school studies, in most cities 
and towns, is already sufficiently extended, and yet 
it is notorious that pupils leave the public schools 
lamentably deficient on a great variety of subjects 
connected with a sound practical education. 

It is found impracticable to introduce the study 
of physiology in the Grammar Divisions, with au 
additional text-book and a course of daily recita- 
tions; and so most of the pupils complete their 
course without any knowledge of the important 
functions of the lungs and heart, and the general 
laws of health. We can not add the study of miner- 
alogy and geology to the course ; and pupils go out 
from the schools without any satisfactory knowledge 
of the materials employed in constructing the flag- 
stones on which they walk. We can not introduce 
natural philosophy ; and most pupils leave without 
«ny definite knowledge of the principle involved in 
rowing a boat, or even in floating it. We can not 
add chemistry ; and pupils leave without being able 
to explain' the rising of a loaf of bread, or the burn- 
ing of a common fij-e. 
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And yet, a careful study of the philosophy of edu- 
cation will show, that the schools are all this time 
suffering for the want of the relaxation which would 
be afforded by a systematic course of oral instruc- 
tion, exactly suited to supply these important de- 
ficiencies.* 

A series of oral lessons, occupying fifteen minutes 
a day, and continued through the entire course of 
the Grammar Department, would be sufficient to 
embrace a wide range of practical exercises in com- 
mon philosophy, and common things. Such a course 
of lessons would introduce an agreeable variety, 
without interfering with the successful prosecution 
of the other branches. If called up at the right 

* "Nor nred anyone fear that the use of object h'ssons will 
diininiHh the amount of book-learning that will be acquire<l by the 
pu|)ilH. On the contrary, experience proves that the little child 
will h'arn to read faster and better, under a course of instruction 
such as proposed, while the older pupils will go forward with more 
intelligence and ease, when the theoretical statements of the text- 
books are prepared for and illustrated by the plain facts of sense. 
All teaching in our schools would gain both in vividness and value 
if a more frecpient appeal were made from the facrts as stated in 

books to the facts as they are exhibited in the world without 

Our knowledge of the nature and uses of common things and our 
skill in common affairs — that knowledge and skill which constitute 
the Implements of our daily work and influence — are obtained not 
from books, but from the action of our senses and the exercise of 
our individual powers." — /. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Publie In- 
Btrudion^ Michigan. 

*' Oral training lessons, in natural science and the arts, are found 
to be not merely a highly intellectual exercise, but are valuable to 

Der«^ ' every rank of society Children of both sexes 

"dfled daily on some point of science or the arts, par- 
don to ordinary life and common things." — Duvid 
^Olasgow Normal Traininy Smunary. 
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time, it would infuse new life and vigor in the 
clasees, and prepare them to do more in the time 

I that remains, than they would othei-wise accomplish 
iven with the additional fifteen minutes. 
In many cities and towns, considerable attention 

' is already given to object lessons and other eonversar 
tional exercises, in the Priinary Divisions. In some 
Bchools these elementary object lessons are admira- 
ble, and could hardly be improved ;* bnt it is prob- 
ably true that in a majority of cases, where object 
teaching is introduced, the teachers do not attempt 
any thing like a systematic and progressive course 
of lessons, while many teachers conduct tliese exer- 
cises without any definite object in view. 

Instruction by object lessons is a method compara 
tiveiy new in this country, and many teachers do 
not know how to set themselves at work. The sub- 

! jects are often selected in the upper grades without 

' any regard to the topics already discussed in the 
grades below ; and some teachers seem to think that 
they have given a satisfactory ohjeot lesson, when 
they have conducted a free conversation on some 
common subject, even though the children may not 
have gained one new idea of the properties and re- 
lations of objects, nor learned the use of a single 
new word. 

In the. course of inBtniction herewith presented, I 



• In Oswego, N, T., tba Peataloraiftn system of object teathiug 
JB fully and BucceBafiiliy introduced In all the Primary Scbools. 
Hia gyBtem herewith preHentad was adopted In the Chicago Bchoola 

I In March, 1861. Many of the princital featotesof tlie coarHe warn 

I ndnpted as early lu 1B57. 
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have endeavored to digest a pretty full outline of a 
Bystematic and progressive oral <5ourse, embracing 
object teaching, moral lessons, and other conversa- 
tional exercises, and extending througli all tlie Gram- 
mar and Primary Grades.* It has been a leading 
object with me to supply in this oral course the lack 
oi practicdl/nesa to which I have already alluded 
Though necessarily confined to the limits of a mere 
syllabus, and not designed to relieve teachers from 
the labor of making special preparation for the daily 
lessonsjt I trust it will be found sufficiently full to 
guide even inexperienced teachers in the selection 
and arrangement of topics, and in the general method 
of treating them. References are made to some of 
the principal sources of information on the various 
subjects introduced, and other sources will occur to 
teachers as they have occasion to employ them. 



* '* Object leBSons should not only be carried on after quite a 
different fashion from that commonly pursued, but should be ex- 
tended to a range of things far wider, and continued to a period far 
later than now. They should be so kept up during youth, as in 
sensibly to merge into the investigations of the naturalist and the 
man of science.'/ — Herbert Spencer. 

t '^ It will always be found true that whatever method saves the 
teacher from the burden of thinking, prevents the pupils from real- 
izing the most valuable results of education, — correct habits of 
thought, and a well-disciplined mind." — New York School Report. 
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NoTB. — The Jiegniar Chufse tf Imtrimtioii nnd the DirtcUom la Ttach- 
•trr u-Q preaerved diatiact from each ather, in different ei^es of tj^e, and 
eaob ia oompiata in itaelf. For coDvaniBnoa of roferenoa, the diraotionB 
ftre niimberod oooBeontiTelj' through the ooonie. 

All the direotione deBigned to be oonBulted with an; grade, tkre either 
fonnd in Bonnootion with the regular amru for that grade, or thoy are 
referred to dirootiy by nombera. 



GENERAL DIREOTrONS FOR ALL THE GBADE3. 

§ 1. Readmg. — Teachers ehouM adhere rigidly to 
■the rule, tliat no reading lesson is to be left till the 
pupils understand the meaning of every word con- 
tained in it, and are able to expross that meaning in 
their own language. "When definitions are given by 
the author, in connection with the lesson, the pupila 
Bhould be required to give other definitions of theii 
own, or modify those of the author, bo as to satisfy 
the teacher that the real meaning is coraprehended- 

is highly important that pupils should not only . 
^nnderstand the meaning of words when taken by 
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General Directions. 

themselves, but that they should also understand 
their meaning and use in connection with, other 
words. For this purpose, they should often be re- 
quired, after giving the definition of a word, to em- 
body it in a short sentence. Even this exercise falls 
short of the highest end of intellectual reading. 
Pupils should often be called on to explain the im- 
port of phrases, and sentences, and even of whole 
paragraphs.* Explanations and illustrations should 
also be added by the teacher; but let it ever be 
borne in mind, that an explanation drawn from the 
scholar is of far more value to him than the same 
explanation furnished by others. 

While examples are constantly occurring in which 
pupils do not read '' with the understanding," there 
is also an opposite fault that is equally to be shunned. 
Some teachers seem to suppose that the principal 
object of a school exercise in reading, is to under- 
stand the meaning of the piece read. This is a mis- 
take. The principal object is to read the piece so as 
to express that meaning. The sense of the piece 
must be studied then, not in this case as an em/, but 
as a means to enable the pupil to execute the read- 



♦ '• From the moment that a child knows the iwwers of the let- 
tors, and readily associates with the written form the pronunciation 
which it represents, his attention sliould be directed to the ideas. 
His progress in the art of reading should be regulated by his intel- 
lectual progress. The power of reading different words should not 
anticipate his power of understanding them. The habit, early ac- 
qiiired, of associating the ideas with their written signs, will secure 
his acq nisi tioL of the art of reading, and make it a delightful occu- 
])atioM. " — Marcel. 



ing BnccessfiiHy, This being the ease, it is obviously 
B great fault to spend half or three-fourths of the 
hour allotted to a reading leeeon, in discussing the 
meaning of words and the general sense of the pas- 
;eB read. 

While a class Is engaged in reading, it shonld re- 
.^We the undivided attention of the teacher. If the 
teacher is necessarily called away, by all means sus- 
pend the exercise. It is far better to omit a lesson 
altogether, than to leave the pnpils to read by thera- 
lelveB. 

The voice of the teacher ehoald be frequently 
^eard in every reading exercise, as an example for 
tthe scholars to imitate. It is by imitation that cliil- 
jdren learn to talk, and their skill and accuracy in 
Treading will depend mainly upon the character of 
the models which are brought before them. A child 
may make a dozen trials in reading a sentence, and 

I not only fail every time, but read it worse and worse, 
if lie does not hear it road correctly by the teacher 
)&r by some member of the class. 
-' The use of capitals and italics, marks of punctua- 
tion, qnotatiou points, and all other marks employed 
in the reading lessons, should be learned as fast as 
examples present themselves. 
Teacliers should be particularly on their guard 
iiigainet adopting unsatisfactory modes of teaching 
this important branch, and allowing them to be con- 
firmed into habit. In conducting classes over tlie 
same ground from term to term, and from year to 
I year, some teachers lose their interest in the exer- 
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General Directions. 

cise, and fall unconsciously below their own previoiis 
standard. A good method must be secured by effort 
and retained by effort. Effort relaxed always leads 
to retrogresHion. 

§ 2. Sj)ellin(j. — In conducting oral exercises in 
spelh'ng, pupils should pronounce each word dis- 
tinctly before spelling it, and they should never be 
allowed to try twice on a word.* Whenever a pupil 
niisHOH a word, let him afterward be required to 
spell it correctly. Tliis may be done as soon as the 
correction is made in the class, or deferred till the 
close of the recitation. 

In giving out the words to a class, teachers some- 
times commit the error of departing from the ordi- 
nary pronunciation, for tlie sake of indicating the 
ortliograi)hy. Thus in the word variance^ the vowel 
in the second syllable is given very distinctly as 
long t, to show that the letter is i and not e. The 
words should in all cases be pronounced exactly as 
they are pronounced by a correct reader.f 

As pupils are constantly liable to misunderstand 
the pronunciation of words, it is a very useful prac- 
tice, in all written exercises, to call on some pupil in 
tlio class to repronounce each word distinctly, as 
soon as it is pronounced by the teacher. 

* " One trial iR better tlian a score of guesses, both to decide 
whether the pupil has mastered the lesson, and to insure Its study 
In future." — B, O, Norikrop, Agmi Mai$aehu9eU4 Board qf EduecUion, 

f " An undue emphasis, or prolongation of the utterancu of a 
syllaWlo, may enable t)u> scholar to spell the word as pronounced, 
but will never make him an expert siHsller of words as properly 
flDoken. ' ' —Northend. 
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Special attention ehould be given to syllabication, 
in connection with both written and oral spelling. 
In oral spelling, pupils should syllabicate in all cases, 

Ids in the following example: a-m ewi,p-l4pU,aTn^U, 
'-yJVt "■"ipl'ify- In written spelling, it may not be 
lessary to syllabicate at every recitation ; but in 
portion of the exercises, even in written spelling, 
ipils should be required to divide the sylJables, 
Ld failures should be marked aa errors.* 
Teachers should bear constantly in mind, that un- 
less habits of correct spelling are formed early, there 
is very little probability that they will ever be ac- 
quired. 

However thorough tbe drill in spelling may be, 
from the lessons of the speller and reader, every 
teacher should have frequent and copious exercises 
in spelling words from other sources. These should 
be words in common nso, chosen as far as possible 
from the range of the pupil's observation, including 
the new words that arise in object lessons, and in 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, etc. The more dif- 
ficult of these words should be written in columns 
on the blackboard, and studied and reviewed with - 
the same care as lessons from the speller and reader. 
Failures in spelling these words should be marked 
with errors, the same as failures in any other lessons. 
Teachers should put forth their best efforts, espe- 
cially in primary classes, to secure the attention of 

• "If thin division of wordH into their proper syllabi os is to be 

lottrried by itficlf, it will b« found bo enormous labor ; but if learned 

I ivhilc aptilUog, it will hiLcdly luld any tiling to tliat bu'k."^^ann. 
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Oeneial Directions. 

the pupils, and render the leesons as interesting as 
possible. Occasional exercises in " clioosing aides," 
when properly conducted, may be made highly nse- 
fol. The exercise of " spelling down" a class may 
also be resorted to occasionally with good eiFect. 

If a teacher finds at any time, while conducting 
an oral exercise in spelling, that a portion of his 
class are becoming Estless, he can easily recall their 
attention by the following simple measure: The 
whole class prononnee distinctly the word given by 
ihe teacher, aa notation; then one scholar says n; 
the next oy the next pronounces the syllable im; 
the next says t; the next a; the next ta; the next 
nota; the next i; the next i; the next o; the next 
n; the next tian; then the whole class pronounce 
the word notation. 

Another useful method is to read a sentence of 
reasonable length, and require the members of a 
class to spell the words in order ; the first scholar 
spelling the first word, the next scholar the second, 
and so on to the end.* 

§ 3. Writing. — Writing should be taught as a 
Bimultaneous class exercise, all the members of the 
class attending to the same thing at the same time.f 

In conducting exercises in writing, teachers should 

■ For other direcHonB resptcting eieroiacs in spelling, both 
<nitt«a and oral, tenchera are referred to Nortbend'e Teacbcr'a As 
Bixtant 

f The advantages or thin syntem of tenchicg, over that in whiub 
different pupils of a claaa are allowod to write from different cojiiue 
or in dlffierent bookn. at the same time, bave been full)' demon 
Etrated in the Bchooln of Bostoo, Chicago, and other oitins 
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Writing ; Concert ExercisBB. 

make eonBtant use of the blackboard. Important 
letters and principles of the copy sliould be written 
on the board, both correctly and incorrectly, illus- 
trating the excellences to be attained and the errors 
to be avoided. Teachers who are not accustomed to 
this mode of illustrating, will find that thej can 
easily qualify themselves to introduce it.* 

Many teachere who excel in. imparting a knowl- 
edge of other branches, teach penmanship only in- 
differently well. Teachers who Iiave littie taste for 
this exercise should discipline themselves to in- 
creased effort. Even a poor writer may make a 
good teacher of pemnanship ; and no one who at- 
tempts to teach writing is excusable for not teaching 
it aueceBsfully.t 

Exercises of special excellence should receive 
markfi of special credit; and deficiencies resulting 
from careleasness or indifference, should in all cases 
receive marks of error and affect the scholarship 
averages as much as failures in any other lessons, 

§ 4. Concert Exereises. — In all the lower grades of 



Btferenee.—% 4. Barnard's Object Teaolimg, Art. 18. 

■ *' Where the best results were produced, the blackboard waa in 
oonBlant use, and a whole Eection of pupilu wrote the same aopy nt 
the same time. In some dlvlBiona, the blaclbuard did not Betim to 
be used at all in teaching this branch, Snoh a neglect shown a 
want of competency, or a want of falthfulneiiB on the part of the 
teacher." — flfporl of Boilmt Sdiool CatnmiUet. 

f " A bad handwriting ought never to be foigiveni itia ahameful 
indolence ; indeed, sending" a badly-written letter to a fpilow-orea- 
ture isns impudent an act as I know of."— Wp/wAr. 



daes. HKytsntmfymammtmimndi ■>( Ob cad 
itfidC ThoT pnfMT ^ is to »i b a e fiiag &• 
Boooees of isdiTidtaal cAvts. FiufMJt eoBcat ex- 
erdacB should afao be itttndBeed a eoKBcetaoa ikWi 
mdisg, in tbe nppo- dmnoa* of Ae Ri—M yPa- 
partment, and in »U tlw diriMH of Am Gnnnar 
Depaitmect. 

Great cu« shonld be t ~ 

dses,to secTire free uidutand toacB «f veioe. Rli 
alwars better to dispense with e j ag cko a 
tbaa to bare ibem become » meaiia of fi 
b&bhs in modnlsdon aod infledkn. 
. g b. Sapid OomUnatioiu n ArMmutK, — Cl«meB 
in Aritbmetic should hare frvqvmt extemponneoos 
excKises in combining series of munbers, invi^ring 
the principles which they have gone over. These 
numbers sboald be giTen by the teacher, glowly at 
first, and afterward with more and more rapidity, 
an the popila are able to carry forward the compn- 
tntlons. The following is an example: Take 5, add 
8, will 10, anbtract 9, multiply by S, add 20, add 8, 
KUbtraet 40, divide by 10, — result ? Those who are 
pTLftared to aniswer raise the hand, and the teacher 
caIIh on one or tiiore of tliem individually, for the 
KDiwor, or on all togettier. Exercises of this kind 
ihonid bo nommettGed as soon ae pnpils are able to 
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add simple numbera together, and continued through 
the entire" conrse. Similar examples may occasion- 
ally be carried rapidly round a class, each pnpil 
giving in turn the result for one step of the proctse, 
with as little delay aa possible. 

§ 6. Good Language. Composition. — ^Teachers 
flLoiild be watchful on all occasions, and especially 
during recitations, to secure habits of readiness and 
precision in the use of language. Every question 
should receive a complete and grammatical answer. 
Teachers should be clear and accurate in their own 
expressions, and impress upon their pupils the im- 
portance of selecting at all times the best words and 
phrases, and forming the hahit of using good lan- 
guage in early life. As fast as new words are 
learned in the varions oral exercises, the children 
should be required to embody them in spoken or 
written sentences, and thus fasten their meaning 
and uses securely in the memory,* 

Etf&rejiee. — % 6. Mamial of Elamentarj Instruction, voL 2, 
artide, Language. 



English, free from all piovlnciitliBius ; and the ct 
Bentences Ehould bo giammatical. It la of the utmiiBl; importance 
that the teachers of onr Primary scholars should be accurate in the 
use at loDguagQ ; quick to notice, and prompt to correct all " bad 
grammar" heard in their schoolrooms. No tlang, no usolesa Bi- 
pletives, no mmecessary repelitiona, no obsolete words, no yiolft- 
tlons of orthography or gyatax, should, at any Htm. or under any 
idrcnmstancea, be atlowod to pass without careful correction. The 
power of expresaioii tnay be cultivated by "Objet^ LesBons" and 
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Kxfirf'Ai^'M in compositiim may be introduced in 
tmf:h a manner, that inipils will never regard them 
aA \rVhifUUi taHkft. With proper care and skill on 
th*; part of tlie teacher, they may be made as inter- 
e«»ting and attractive as any of the exercises of the 
nfihffffl, TJie following are some of the first steps 
that may be taken to secure this object : 

(L) hit the pupil take his slate to a window during 
a r<;r;f*«s, and write down any thing that he hears 
from tlie children in the play-ground. At the close 
of the recess, let him read before his class what he has 
written, and he will be interested to learn that the 

onvcrHation. PiipiU Rbould also be advised and required to write 
much. ]U;(;itations may sometimes be conducted by writing, and 
will be found mutually profitable. Questions should be pointed 
and precise ; answers should be concise and exact. Every answer 
•hould embrace a complete proi)osition. Frequently tlie pupil giveA 
the answer only in part. Every exercise, and every recitation 
•hould be so conducted as to habituate the scholars to correct, 
terse, and elegant modes of expression. All indistinctness of utter- 
ance, all clipping of words, all hesitancy of speech, should at once 
be noticed and the proper remedies faithfully applied." — J. O. 
McMynn, 

" Conversatumal Lessons. — One great object in early education should 
be to awaken the mind of children to activity, and to furnish them 
with language. Conversational lessons are well calculated to effect 
these objects, inasmuch as they accustom children to speak ot 
things they daily see and use ; leading them to make their own 
observations upon such things, and in their turn to ask for further 
information. 

" These lessons are of course conducted without any formality, 

and do not require any particular hints. The subjects chosen are 

very simple, and the teacher ought to be quite easy and familiar, 

letting the children take the lead ; merely stimulating them by 

kdicious questioning." — Manual of Elementary Instruction. 




mtences from the diiferent Bcliolars are bo many 
little compoaitions. He will then understand, that 
every time he speaks a sentence, he makes a compo- 
sition, and if he will only write it on his slate or on 
paper, it will be a written composition. 

(2.) Select a common and familiar suhject, as a 
horse, and ask the pupil various questions respecting 
it. As he gives his answers, let him write them down 
on his slate. He will soon find that he has written 
an original composition, almost without effort. 

(3.) At the close of an ohject lesson ou any famil- 
iar suhject, let the pupils write or print on their 
slates every thing they can remember of the descrip- 
tion that has been given, and read their exercises in 
turn before the class. 

These different exercises should be examined care- 
fully by the teacher, and the errors that occur in 
language, orthography, pnnctnation, etc., should he 
kindly pointed out and corrected before the class. 
The pupils should then be required to rewrite their 
exercises correctly. 

The establishment of a school paper, snstained by 
the pupils, under the general direction of the teacher, 
is one of the best means of cultivating this import- 
ant art. 

§ 7, Morals and Manners. — Love to parents and 
others, friendship, kindness, gentleness, obedience, 

SefsTe.nea.—%'J, Oalkins'sObjeotLeBsona; Oowdery's Mor^ 

LesBons, and Oowderj's Primary Jforal Loaaons ; Barnard'a 

( Ibjeot Tencliiag, arts. 7, 9, and 12 ; Hooker's Natural History, 

■ chap. 36 ; Willson'B Third Reader ; Barnard's Journal of Edn- 
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honesty, truthfulness, generosity, self-denial, neat- 
ness, diligence, etc., are cultivated in children, not 
so much by direct exhortation and formal precept, 
as by resorting to expedients that will call these 
affections and qualities into active exercise. Lead 
a child to do a kind act, and you will increase his 
kindness of heart ; and this is the best of all lessons 
on kindness. Let teachers ever remember that the 
exercise of virtuoics principles^ confirmed into habit^ 
is the true means of establishing a virtuous character. 

Little anecdotes and familiar examples, illustrating 
the love of brothers and sisters, the respect due to the 
aged, kindness to animals, mutual love of compan- 
ions and associates, benevolence, etc., are among the 
best means of cultivating these virtues. Such a work 
as " Cowdery's Moral Lessons," teaching mainly by 
examples, will accomplish far more than the same 
principles when abstracted from the narratives in 
which they are found, and embodied in a formal cat 
echism of moral instruction.* 

Teachers should frequently read to their divisions 
short, entertaining narratives, and make them the 
subjects of familiar and instructive conversations 
with their pupils. So also in lessons on animals, 
trees, and all the works of nature, opportunities 
should be constantly improved to show the wisdom, 

cation, vol. 1, art. 10 ; Dwight's Higher Christian Education 
Hall's Manual of Morals; Mayhew's Popular Education, chap. 8 



"Nature, reason, and experience proclaim this order, ezampU 
frrerept.*' -Marcel. 
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[power, and goodness of the Creator, and to mculeato 

|.the reverence that is due to Him, and a sense of de- 

>endenee upon Him. 

Every ease of quarreling, cmelty, fraud, profanity, 

laud vulgarity, should be made to appear in its true 

■ light. Tile selfishness of children is the greatest ol.>- 
istacle to moral training. To moderate this strong 
linstinct, to teach self-denial and self-control, must 
I'be the constant care of the teacher. 

Tliere is uo time when the watchfulness of the 
tteacher is more necessary than during the recesses 
I and other hours of relaxation at school. This is the 
time when little differences are most likely to spring 
up, and bad passions to gain the ascendency. No 
parent's eye is upon the children, and yet they 
should constantly feel that some kind guardian is 
near — not to check their cheerful sports, but to en- 
courage every kind and noble act, and to rebuke 
[ every departure from the path of virtue and honor.* 

* " Let the play-grouDda never be left without the Bupecviefon of 
»• teacher when the pupils are there. To accomplish this, they 

■ Aould not bo opened to pnpila till n lixe'd hour, whta the teacher 
llbould be preeeat. If the rBcesaes, also, be given to both eexes at 
I once, the teacher may go with hiii pupils □□ to the plaj-ground, and 

■ while he encourages the cheerful hllaritj' of the games, tils presence 
1 hold in nwe the quarrelsome spirits or profime lipa, which will 

!e work so much evil. It is the unwatchml ao'l unrestrained 

on at the pupils, good and bad, upon the plaj'-gruund, that 

le of the nioBt fruitful sources of moral coiTuption. Ecmove 

s, and we have abated, at one blow, more than one half of the 

mgera that attend onr Bohools."— J. U. Oregory, State Suptrmtmd- 

ttiff Pvbiic Ijoiruction, Sfichyan. 

Young's Teacher)"' Maniml 
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Good morals are intimately connected with good 
manners^ and teachers should improve every oppor- 
tunity to inculcate lessons of civility and courtesy. 
In the Primary divisions, especially, the teachers 
should give frequent and somewhat minute direc- 
tions respecting the ordinary rules of politeness. 
Let the pupils be taught that when a question is 
asked them, it shows a lack of good breeding to re- 
main silent or shake the head, even if they are not 
able to answer it. They should receive some gen- 
eral directions respecting the manners of younger 
persons in the presence of those who are older. 
Tliey should be taught that well-bred persons sel- 
dom laugh at mistakes, etc. The manners of the 
children in their intercourse with each other before 
and after school, and at the recesses, and in going 
to and from school, should receive the constant and 
watchful care of the teacher. 

§ 8. Oral Exercises. — Tlie oral lessons of the course 
are not intended to be exhaustive and complete ; but 
they present a pretty full outline of most of the exer- 
cises that should be introduced. This outline should 
be filled out, and, in most cases, extended by the 
teachers ; but none of the subjects introduced should 
be omitted. 

" In every exercise, it is of the highest importance 
that there should be some definite aim and purpose, 



References, — § 8. Oalkins's Object Lessons, pp. 291-348 ; 
Barnard's Object Teaching?, arts. 2 and 12 ; Hailman's Object 
Teaching. 
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I and that tlie teacher should work with reference to 
obtaining certain results."* 
The oral lessons of the Grammar divisions are de- 
signed to ocenpy an amonnt of time equal to ahout 
fifteen minutes a day. This will be found more than 
sufficient to present all the topics introduced. 

An outline of each oral exercise should be written 
out and preserved for review. This may be done bj 
the teacher on the blackboard, or by the pupils on 
Elates or paper, as the exercise progi'esses ; or the 
pupils may be required to write it out from memory 
immediately after the close of the lesson. 

9. Meoiewa and jlJsfracfe.— The time devoted to 
. reviews, both oral and written, should be very much 
I increased.! 

Each lesson should be made, to some extent, a re- 
riew of the previous lesson, without, however, con- 
I snming very much time, except in cases in which 
I the previous recitation Las been unsatisfactory. 
I Pupils should understand that they are liable to be 
I called on to recite any portion of the previous lesson, 

* "Oswego Report." 

"The order in nbich ttie varioiiB impreesioDs of objecU and other 

' beta connected with tlienl should be conEJdeied, depends, to a gi«at 

extent, on the knowledge which the pnpil hoB alreodj of the object. 

" The foBowing are the principal facts to be coneldered, th6ugh 

not alwajB in the order given, in the variouB objects : 1. Nairn; 

2. Plaa; 3. Jhuth, Sound. Odor, ShUe; 4. Odor; 6. Sliape; 6. Sia; 

. Maleriat, Em, etc," — SaUnum't Oly'ect Teaehing. 

t "The great secret of being successful and accQrato as a. student, 

■ Iiext to perseverance, is the consUnt habit of reviewing;," — IhJd'i 
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[ and qaestiona enough shonld be asked in review to 

I make it neceaaary for them to read over the last les- 

I son before coming to the recitation, unless tlielr pre- 

iB preparation has been sufficient to fasten it in 

llie memory. 

The oral lessons should, in most caees, be reviewed 
more than once, and in all eases till thoj are thor- 
I oughly learned and remembered. 

In most of the studies in which the recitations oc- 
I cur daily, one lesson of each week should he a review 
I of the four preceding lessons. Classes reciting only 
I two or three times a week may have a review every 
md week ; and there may be a few exceptional 
I cases in which it will be best to have these reviews 
I only once a month.* 

In tlie Primary divisions, the reviews will neces- 
sarily be oral ; hut in the Grammar divisions they 
sliould be both oral and written. In the Ist, 2d, and 
3d grades, most of the classes should have at least 
one written review in a month, besides the oral re- 
views, 

It may be well, occasionally, to devote an hour to 
a written review of all the different branches, in one 
exercise, selecting ten or more questions promiscu- 
ausly from all the studies of the class. 

In the five upper grades, all the classes should 
have occasional exeroises in writing a few lines of 

"The regulation recently adopted by the Board, rerjiilring a 
weeklf review of eveiy clotra by ita teacher, without tlio uaa cf books, 
I can not tail to accomplieh much good, nnd encourage a more iiit«l' 
L'UgUl sjttem of teaching."— it'cw Tm-k Rfpfn-l. 
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IteviewB and Abstracts. | 

prose or vereo, dictated orally by tlie teacher, as a I 

,1 test of their proficiency in spelling, punctuation, use ^ 

of capitals, penmanship, etc. In the 4th and 5th 
grades, the pupils may use either pen or pencil, at 

Bthe discretion of the teacher ; but in the Ist, 2d, and 
Sd grades they should be required in all cases to use 
ft pen. These exercises should he strictly estempo- 
raneouB, and every paper should be passed to the 
desk at the close of a specified time. 
In conducting written reviews, great care should 
be taken to remove from the pupils, so far as possi- 
ble, all temptation to seek assistance from hooks, or 

I papers, or classmates. When two pupils of the class 

^^^Lsrc seated at the same desk, it is often desirable to 

^^^ftbave two sets of c[ueations of about equal difficulty 

^^f — one set for all the pupils sitting at one end of the 

desks, and one for those sitting at the other end. 

Written reviews are among the most successful 

;j means that can be employed for securing tliorough- 

^^Htjiess and accuracy of scholarship. They afibrd a 

^^^■Teliahle teat of tke pupil's knowledge of the subject, 

^^^f cultivate habits of freedom and accuracy in the use 

of language, and afford a valuable discipline to the 

mind, by throwing the pupil entirely upon his own 

resources. 

. In addition to the written reviews, teachers of the 
iigher divisions should require frequent written ex- 
icrcises in connection with the daily recitations iu 
, history, grammar, arithmetic, etc. 

All written reviews, abstracts, etc., should pasB 
:uder the critical examination of the teacher: the 
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QeneTBl Directionx. 

tmportRnt errors should be corrected ; and pupils 
presenting papers carelesslj written, should be re- 
qaired to rewrite them, 

§ 10. Ifumber of Glasses in, a Division. — As a gen- 
eral role, the pupils assigned to each teacher in the 
Grammar Department, should be divided into two 
classeB; in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, into 

I three classes; and in the 9th and 10th gra<?ea, into 

I four. 

The number of pupils in a division, or other cir- 

i cumstances, may make it desirable, in certain cases, 

I to depart from this arrangement. 

It is desirable that each class in the Grammar 
Department should not number move than 20 or 36 
pupils, and each class in the lower grades not more 
than 10 or 15 pupils; but this arrangement is im- 
practicable where a division numbers inore than 40 
or 50 pupils.* 

§ 11. Numher of Branches to hepuraued at a time. 
— It requires the constant watchfulness of teachers to 
prevent pupils from undertaking too many branches 
of study at a time. Pupils should rarely be allowed 
to study more than three branches at once, besidoB 
reading, spoiling, and writing; and it is generally 
better to have some of the lessons come only on 
alternate days than to have even the six exercises in 
one day. 

° " In a large close, each of whom EeMom, and at best onl; for a 
abort time, receivee Individually any atlenlion from the teacher, 
the prngrass is slow, the faculties little developed, and the educa- 
tion altogether vary imperfect." — SaSt Principkt if Education. 



ri 
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§ 13. Order of Shieroises and Length of Redta- 
tions. — ^Every teacher should have posted up in the 
room an established order of exercises for each day 
in the week, assigning a definite time for the begin- 
ning and ending of every exercise, and of every in- 
terval between the exercises. 

It is impracticable to establish a uniform rule re- 
specting the frequency and length of recitations. 
The following scale will serve as a general guide to 
teachers in this matter : 

Kecitations in the Grammar Department from 
twenty-five to forty minutes in length, except exer- 
cises in Bpelling, which may usually he completed in 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes ; in the 5th, 6th, and 
7tli grades, from tweuty to twenty-five minutes ; in 
the 8th and 9th grades, from fifteen to twenty min- 
ates; and in the inth grade, from ten to fifteen 
minutes.* 



^ 



' From four tu Ave irBBans a day for a Primary school, is better 
six, eren for mental proficicnc}'. A Primary soliool that has 
five hours of Hosaion per daj shuuld have an hour or more of 
interval at midday. Besides, there slioiild be one or two recesseli 
during each session. The exercises of the school should be so ar- 
ranged as to give a change of position and subject as often as every 
fifteen or twenty minutes. No child will give aufflcient a 
to derire much heneflt from a lesson that o 
twenty minutes. Five and ten mimito lessons, c 
are better than longer ones, LessonH occupying d 
should follow each other, as (ho change affords relief to the mind." 
A. aUAmi. 

e following is the programme of exeroisaa for two daya of the 
, in one of the Pftraary schools of Oswego, N. T. It incluiles 
the pupils of a single teacher, in the upper Primary grades, 
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§ 13. Freq'iiency of Itecitations. — ^The following 
arrangement will serve as a general guide, bat cases 
may sometimes arise in which it will be necessarj to 
depart from it : Eeading Classes in the 1st grade, two 
or three times a week ; in the 2d and 3d grades, three 

and is introduced here to show the minuteness of detail, the range 
of topics, and the arrangement and distribution of time and sub- 
jects, that have been adopted in a city that is distinguished for tht 
excellence of its school system : 

MONDAY. 

8.30 to 8.45 — Opening Exercises. 

8.46 to 8.65 — Moral Instruction. 

8.55 to 9.15 — Reading, B, subd. 1. 

9.15 to 9.20 — Gymnastics. 

9.20 to 9.35^Lessons on Number, B, subd. 2. 

9.35 to 9.45 — Recess. 

9.45 to 10.00 — Lesson on Place, A class. 
10.00 to 10.25— Reading, B, subd. 2. 
10.25 to 10.30— Gymnastics. 

10.30 to 10.50 — Lesson on Numoer, B, subd. 1. 

10.60 to 11.00— Recess. 

11.00 to 11.20— Reading, A class. 

11.20 to 11.40— Writing on slates, B, subd. 1. 

11.40 to 12.00— Lesson on Number, A class. 

12.00 to 2.00— Intermission. 

2.00 to 2.20 — Lesson on Number, A class. 

2.20 to 2.30 — Lesson on Animals, A and B. 

2.30 to 2.35— Gymnastics. 

2.36 to 2.55— Reading, B, subd. 2. 

2.66 to 3.10— Lesson on Number, B, subd. L 
8.10 to 3.15— Calling Roll. 

8.16 to 3.30— Recess. 

8.30 to 3.46— Spelling, A class. 

8.46 to 4.10-Reading, B, subd. 1. 
4.10 to 4.30— Reading, A class. 

4. 80 — Dismission. 



w 


~ 
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^^^^ Frequency of Bat:itatLOiiB. 


^^Tor four times ; 4tli grade, four or five times ; 5tii and 


6tli grades, five to eight times; 7tli aud 8th grades, 




eight to ten times. 




Slate arithmetic, three or four times a week ; raen- 




^^Ltal arithmetic, in 4th aud 5th grades, four or five 




^H-tiraes a week; in 3d grade, three or four times; in 




^BSd grade, two or three times. Nuinbera, in five 




^H lowest grades, five times a week. 




^H TtTESDAY. 


^^H 8.30 to 8.45— Opening Eier(?iaee. 




^^H BAo to 9.00— LueeononForm, B, subd. 2. 




^^M 9.00 to 9.15-LeBaon on Weight, B,Eubd.l. 




^^B 9.]5 to 9.20— Gjmnastica. 




^^1 9.20 to 9.36— Spelling, A clam. 




^^M 9.36 to 9.45— Becess. 




^^1 9.45 to 10.10— Beading, B, Bubd. 2. 




^^B 10.10 to 10.20- Drawing, B, aubd. 1. 




^H 10 20 to 10.2S~G]rmiiasticB. 




^H 10,25 to 10.50-LeB8on on Number, B, eubd. 1. 




^H 10.60 to 11.00-Receaa. 




^H 11.00 to 11.16-LessDi> on Objects, A claw. 




^^ft 11.15 to 11.35— Beading. B, subd. 1. 




^H 11,35 to 12.00-LeRaoa on Number, A claas. 








^^H 2.00 to 2.15— Lesson on Number, B.Bubd. 2. 




^^B 2.16 to 2.30-DrawiDg, AclasB. 








^^H 2.35 to 2,65— Beading, B, inibd. 1. 








^^H S.10 to 3.15— Calling Boll. 




^^H 8.15 to 3.30-Beces9. 




^^H 8,30 to S.46— Lesson on Number, A cIom, 




^^H 8.45 to 4.00-LesaononFoTm, B, aubd, 1, 




^^H 4.00 to 4.10-SpelliDK, A cluas. 




^^B 4.10 to 4.30— Lesson on Numl>er,B,Hnbd. 1. 






i 
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Gene ml Directions. 

Geograpliy, from tliree to five times a week. 
History, three or four times a week. 
Grammar from three to five times a week. 
Spelling, in 1st grade, two or three times a week ; 
2d and 3d grades, three or four times; 4th grade, 
four or five times ; all grades below the 4th, eight 
to ten times. 

Writing, in the Grammar divisions, two or'tfiree 
I times a week ; in the 5th aod 6th grades, four or 
Ive times. See § 14. 
§ 14. Division of Time and Labor. — In deciding 
■ what proportion of time should be given to spelling 
by letters, what to spelling by sounds, to reading, to 
numbers, to geography, etc., the rule should be this : 
whenever a class is less advanced in one branch 
assigned to the division than in other branches, let 
that particular branch receive special attention till 
i it is as familiar as the others. It is very common to 
find a class more advanced in reading than in num- 
bers, and still devoting less attention to arithmetic 
than to reading; the observance of this rule will 
I correct all such errors. 

g 15. Rhetorical Exercises. — The first five grades 
should devote about one hour every Friday after^ 
noon, to exercises in composition, declamation and 
. recitation, and reading select pieces. The same 
ionrse may be adopted in the other divisions, when 
lenience of rooms and other circumstances 
J>ernut. 

In the 1st and 2d grades, every pupil should be 
Required to take a part in both the elocutionary and 
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Rhetorical Exerctsee. 



Kj eompoaition exercises, as often aa once a month, 
hen pupils Lave important written abfitraets or 
other similar exercises to prepare, these may in cer- 
tain eases be accepted as equivalents for the regular 
compositions. There may also be instances in which 
it will be best to accept the reading of a piece of 
poetry or other selection, as an equivalent for a 
declamation or recitation; but in all ordinary cases 
it ia better even for the girls to commit to memory 
the pieces which they recite.* 



* " ITte StdttiL — Akin to tbe debate, we have introdoced anotlier 
exeioise wLicb, for wnut of a better riame, is termed the Ricitai.. 
The primary object is to cultivate the power of clotbiog thought in 
appropriate laogQaija, and of preBenting it in an easy, colloquial 
style, to a coinpatif of liatenera. The pupil may select for a. topic 
any thing that will require a deBCrlptioo. It may be an event In 
history, a brief biographical sketch, the relation of carrent events, 
oi a good story. Ilia Eiibject- matter for a Redtal may be obtained, 
after rending a book, by formiug a synoptical outline of the same, 
detujling the more iateresting portions with a proper degree of 
minuteoees. Among the topics which have been thus presented, 
are the followiog : ' Sir John Fbankun,' in which was given a brief 
sketch of Mb life, explorations, loss, eipeditluns sent in search of 
him, and the discovery of his remains ; ' Account of Lady Esther 
Btauhope,' 'Grace llarling,' 'The Sack of Rome,' 'Aaron Burr,' otc 

" The exercise is equally adapted to both sexes. While it fur- 
nishes many of the advantages of the debate, it ailbrds others of 
equal value. It accustoms the pupil to comprehend, with prompt- 
ness and ease, the substance of a volume or subject ; induces con- 
centration of thought ; cu Iti vales menioi7 ; encourages the habit of 
investigation ; affords practice in tho use of langoage ; stores lbs 
"mind with useful information ; forms the habit of noticing impor- 
tant facts and events, and imparts the power of presentiug informa- 
tion to others with facility and in an agreeable manner. 

"The exercise giently Increases the Interest of our 'general ex- 
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General Directions. 

§ 16. Mental Discipline, — The highest ultimate 
object of intellectual education, is mental discipline, 
and this discipline can only be acquired by mental 
labor. Cases are constantly occurring in which 
pupils require explanation and assistance, and unless 
they receive this aid they will be greatly retarded in 
their progress. But examples are also frequently 
arising in which teachers give assistance that is not 
required, and thus rob the pupils of the discipline 
which they would gain by overcoming the difficul- 
ties themselves. Teachers should study carefully 
the capabilities of their pupils, and never do for 
them what they are able to do without assistance. 
Pupils should also be guarded against the dangerous 
habit of assisting one another, without the knowl- 
edge and approval of the teacher. 

It is one of the most important duties of the 
teacher, to exercise a watchful care over the pupils' 
hours and habits of study. Some pupils never learn 
to study a lesson abstractedly and with the whole 
mind; and some teachers have heretofore been so 
unfortunate as not to know that they have any 
S2)ecial responsibility in this matter. 

Tlie power of attention is essential to the success- 
ful prosecution of study at every stage of prog- 



Eeference, — § 16. Watts on the Mind. 



ercises,' Btimulates the minds of the school to more elevated modefl 
of thought and conversation, and induces a higher and more profit- 
able course of reading." — A, Parish, Principal of High School, Spring 
fiilff, Mass. 



GRA.DED SCHOOLS. 



and the beat efForts of teachers Bhoiild ha 
ireeted to the cultivation of this great educational 



TEKTH GRADE. 

[PBIMAKT DEPARTMENT.] 
REGULAR COURSE. 
[ Oral iiutraction, embracing lessoos on common thiags : on form, 
Dolor, BowerB, nDlmaU, morale and manneig. Tno or more lesgooa 
Ikdny, eocb from five to eight minuted long. 

ttiog verses and maxims, aiugty and in concert. 

Beading from blackboard and from charts, with exercises in apell- 
btfi;, both by letters and bj aonnda. Two or more lessonti a day. 

Counting, from one to aiity. Simple eieroiBos in adding, with 
osa of numeral frame, pehblee, beanH, etc. 

Drawing on the slate, Imitating lutCors, figures, and other objeoti 
from blackboard eketcbcB by the teacher, tablets, cards, and other 
copies. Printing the reading and spelling lessons, and the numer- 
als as foi oB learned. Two or more exerdsea a day. [All the pu- 
pils shoald be provided with slutea and pencils.] 

Physical exerciiieB an often as once every half hour ; each exerciw 
from three to five minutes. See § 105. 

The reoitationa in this grade should never oxocod twenty minutra 
In length. In ordinary lessons, Qfteon minutes will be timo euongh, 
and in some leaaons ten minutes. 

• "The surest way to succeed in cultivating and improving the 
other intcUeetual powora, is to acquire a command over attention, 
■nd to give it a useful direction."— J£ir«e{. 

" I Has told by the Queen's Inspector o'f the Schools in Scotland, 
that the first test of ri teacher's qualification is, his power to excite 
and to sustain the attention of his class. If a teacher can not da 
this, he is pronounced, without further inquiry, incompetent to 
tSMh."— *fonn. 
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Tenth Grailc. 

DIKECTIONS. 

§ 17. Oral TnMruction. — Tlie period embraced in 
the ti»nth grade Bhoiild be regarded as a bridge from 
tlie iVeedoin of home-life to the more regular disci- 
pline of the 8chool-room.* The first lessons, should 
l>e Himple conversational exercises upon home ob- 
jects, witli which the children are already familiar, 
and in which they feel the greatest interest, — their 
toys, their plays, their friends, etc. 

In all the object lessons given in the 9th and 10th 
grades, the teacher should bear in mind that the 
prominent objei^ts to be accomplished are, to culti- 
vate habits of observation, improve the perceptive 
facMilties, and se(*ure habits of accuracy in the use of 
language. Bee § 8. 

55 18. In conducting conversational exercises in all 
the grades, teachers should be careful not to aid tlio 
pupils so much as to check tlieir curiosity and de- 
prive thc^m of the oj)portunity to discover and inves- 
tigate the proi)ortios of objects for themselve8.f 



RtferenccM. — $ 17. Calkins's Objoct I..e8son8, pp. 11-40; 
AVeloh'8 Object Loahouh, first 00 pages. 



* ** Ab in tho transplanting of the tree from the nursery to the 
orchard, its oontinued life and unciiocked fiprowth demand that 
tlierc Hiiuuld be as little change of circumstances, as to climate, 
soil, and |>OHiti(>n, as {Mxwible, so in tho trannfcr of the child from 
the nursery to the school-room, he should be led to feel the change 
as littU) lis possible." — Report qf Board qf Education, Otwtgo^ N, T. 

t '' Tbti process of self development should be encouraged to tho 
fullest extent. Children should be led to make their own invest!- 



E 
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§ 19. Form. — The firet exercieeB may be devoted 
to straight lineB, comparing short liDes with loEg 
ones, and Belecting the straight lines from the letters 
of the alphabet and other figures. Illnstrate with 
slate and blackboard exercises. Adopt a similar 
course with curved lines, and continue the state ex- 
ercises. Simple plane figures may also be intro- 
duced, as the square, the circle, the triangle. 

§ 20. Color. — With tlie help of a box of paints, 
the teacher can easily prepare a set of cards, each 
bearing a separate shade, of color. Let tlie children 
be exercised in selecting particular shades of color. 
Next let them distinguish the colors in articles of 
dress, books, furniture of the room, etc. After this, 
they can exercise their memory in naming a variety 
of colors and shades of color that belong to objects 
not present. Tliis will cultivate accuracy and pre- 
cision in the use of language, and prepare them for 

S.efert,noei.—!i 19. "Welch's Object Lessons ; Calkins's Object 
Lessons; Bftmard'a Object TeaoHng, arts. 9 and 12; IIUl'BRrHt 
Lessons in Gleometry. 

§ 20. Manual of Elementary loBtniotion, vol. 1 ; Oalkins'a 
Objoet Lesaona ; Welch's Oliject Loasona ; Bamard'a Object 
Teaching, arta. 9 and 12; Parker & Wataon's Second Reader, 
lesson 05; Science of Oommdn Things, index; Reason Why, 

gnllons, and to draw tlictr own Inferences. Tbejr ehonld be UM as 
liltle RB pofisible, and induced to ditearmr as much as possible. Hu- 
manity has progresBed solely by eel f- instruction ; aud that to arliiere 
the boat VHBultB each mind must progress somewhat after the SHni« 
fashion, ii continUBlly proved by the maikad saccesa of aelf-mada 
—Eerhtrt Sjieruxr. 
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Tenth Grade. 

useful exercises in describing objects. Children 
should also be encouraged to bring to the school 
various articles representing as many different shades 
of color as they can find. 

§ 21. Flowers. — Flowers are among the first ob 
jects that attract the special attention of children 
and they furnish desirable subjects for some of the 
earliest object lessons of the school-room. The pu- 
pils should bo encouraged to bring flowers to school, 
and exercised in distinguishing their names, colors, 
forms, etc., but all the lessons in this grade should 
be strictly rudimental. Flowers afford some of the 
best illustrations of the different shades of color, and 
may be studied profitably in connection with the 
stuily of color. 

§ 22. Animals. — Lessons on common domestic 
animals, as the horse, the cow, the dog, and tlie cat, 
are among the most entertaining and suitable exer- 
cises for 2)upils in this division. Tliese lessons should 
be made very simple, extending only to the most 
familiar and obvious points, as form, color, size, 
speed, strength, food, covering, habits, uses, etc. 
The prominent object of these lessons should be to 
excite observation and cultivate feelings of hu- 
manity. Short anecdotes respecting the different 

References. — § 21. Child's Book of Nature, part 1 ; Manual 
of Elementary Instraction, vol. 2. 

^ 22. Barnard's Object Teaching, art 9 ; Willson's Third 
Header ; CarlPs Child's Book of Natural History ; Manual of 
Kleineutary Instruction, vol. 1. Also selected articles from the 
ili lie rent school Readers. 
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Yerses and MaximB ; Reading, etc 

animals should be presented by the teacher, and, 
when practicable, drawn from the pupils. Pictorial 
illustrations and ontline sketehea should be employed 
in connection with these exercises as far as practica- 
ble;* and the animals themselves shoiild in some 
eases be brought to the sehool-room, if it can be 
done without materially interrupting the exercises. 

Morcds and Manners. — See § 7. 

§ 23. Yereea, Maxima, etc. — A few simple, easy 
verses, embodying moral sentiments or useful infor- 
mation, will help to furnish an agreeable variety in 
the exercises. The children may also be taught to 
repeat a few brief maxims and eentiments, as, " Wliat 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well ;" " It is bet- 
ter to suffer wrong than to do wrong ;" " A place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place;" "Never 
leave till to-moiTow what should be done to-day." 

§ 24. Reading and Spelling. — The first lessons in 
reading and spelling should be taught from the 
blackboard. First, present an object to the class, as 
a hat, and have the pupils pronounce the word hat. 
They already understand that the word which they 
}i,mi- represents the object which they see. Other 
illustrations of seeing and keari.ng, as applied to the 
same object, may be introduced by the teacher, or 
drawn from the class. 

Ji^fereitees.—^ 23. Sanders's Third Reader, lesson 50; Par- 
ker & Watson's Third Reader, lesson 30; Chambers's Informa- 
Kon for the People. 

* Bac Manual of Elumontacy Instruction, vol, 1, 
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Tenth Grade. 

^ext, print the name hat neatly on the black* 
boai*d, and teach the class that the word which they 
see represents the same thing as the word whidi 
they hear; and that both represent the object which 
they see before them. The word should now be pro- 
nounced by the class individually And in concert, 
with their attention directed to the board, till each 
member is able to call the word at sight. Similar 
exercises, with other words, may be continued for 
several days; but no word should be introduced 
which the pupils can not be made to understand. 
Each new word placed upon the board, should be 
made the subject of familiar conversation, and, if 
practicable, of illustration, so that it may convey to 
the mind of the child a clear idea of the object rep- 
resented. 

As the spoken language consists of sounds, the 
teacher should now commence teaching the pupils 
to analyze these sounds and utter them separately. 
The words already learned should be employed for 
this purpose, so that the child may be required to 
learn only one new thing at a time. 

As soon as the pupils have learned to analyze all 
the words they have gone over, they may next learn 
the names qft/ie letters, using the same words as 
before. 

After the class have learned in this way from five 
to ten words, so that all the children are able to call 
each word at sight, and spell it correctly, both by 
letters and by sounds, the teacher may introduce 
Primary Cards containing simple monosyllabic words 
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Beading nnd Spelling. 

and sentenceB. The teacher should continue to print 
simple exercises on the blackboard, as before, and 
use them in connection with the lessona on the 
cards. See also g§ 1 and 2. 

§ 25. The pupils should now be required, at stated 
hours, to print every lesson neatly on their slates ; 
and they should receive a mark of credit for every 
satisfactory effort. As often as once a day, they 
should be called on at recitation to read or spell a 
lesson from their slates. 

§ 26. From this time forward, let it be regarded 
as essential to the completeness of every lesson that 
each scholar shall be able to define all the words in- 
troduced, and spell them both by letters and by 
sounds.* Teachers too often accept definitions that 
are exceedingly vague and defective, not to say erro- 
neous. TJie construction of a simple sentence em- 
bodying a word, is often the most satisfactory defi- 
nition of it that can be given by the young learner-f 
Let it also be regarded as a rule of paramount im- 
portance, that every lesson learned shall afterward 
be made the subject of freqnent and thorough r&- 
views, so that the pupils may not fail to retain what 
they have once acquired. 

* " Each difficult word should ba uttered clearly, first by its ele- 
menfe. and then by their comhioatioD." — Wm. H. McOuffy. 

j- '-More nttantion should be glvea to definlog tlian it now re- 
ceivea, 'Pho boonledge of the meaning of noida poeseeEed by most 
pupils in our schoola. is exceedingly limited. It ia by using words 
that we beet learn their meaning ; hence one of the fiiet exercises 
in B well-condncted Primary school ia forming sentences which 
shall embracp the wotdn of the reading leEjtion '* — John G. McMynn. 
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Tenth'Grade. 



§ 27. An important direction to be observed from 
the commencement, is to give constant and special 
attention to articulation. There can be no good 
reading without correctness of articnlafcion, and it is 
far easier to form good habits at first, than to cor- 
rect bad ones at a later period.* 

§ 28. jS^'umher 8, —It is highly important that the 
first exercises in counting and adding should be 
ilhistrated by the use of the numeral frame and 
various convenient objects, such as pebbles, beans, 
kernels of corn, etc. Let each number or addition 
named be illustrated by a corresponding number or 
addition of objects. Let the children count around 
the class, each giving a number for himself in turn ; 
let them count the number of children in the room ; 
the lights of glass, the seats and desks, etc. 

See, also, §§ 4, 6, 10, 12. 



References, — §28. Calkins's Object Lessons; Barnard's Ob- 
ject Teaching, art. 12 ; Manual of Elementary Instraction, vol. 2. 

* "Every faculty of the mind, as well as of the body, with re- 
gard to its mode of action, has a strong tendency to take a sd, ac- 
cording to the first impressions made upon it, or the character of 
its first observations. It becomes, as it were, preoccupied by the 
first impressions, to the exclusion or diminished force of succeeding 
impressions." — Rod' 9 PrwdpUs of Education. 
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Regular Course. 



NINTH GEADE. 

[PEIMAEY DEPARTMENT.] 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction, embracing lessons on parts, form, and color^ 
illustrated by common objects ; on plants ; on animals, mostly 
those with which the children are already familiar ; morals and 
manners ; miscellaneous topics. Two or more lessons a day, each 
from five to ten minutes long. 

Verses and maxims. 

Reading and Spelling. — Blackboard exercises continued. Cards 
reviewed. Primer completed. Spelling both by letters and by 
sounds. The exercises in both reading and spelling to be heard 
twice a day. 

Counting from one to a hundred, forward and backward. Read- 
ing and writing Arabic numbers to 100. Addition tables from black- 
board, to 4 -f- 10, forward and backward, in course ; also, by taking 
any of the numbers irregularly ; with use of numeral frame. Ex- 
temporaneous exercises in adding series of small numbers. See § 5. 
Boman numerals to L, both in course and out of course. 

Exercises, at least twice a day, with slate and pencil, using ele- 
mentary drawing-cards, plain figures, pictures placed on the black- 
board, and other copies ; and printing lessons in spelling, numer- 
als, etc. 

Physical exercises from two to five minutes at a time, not leaf 
than five times a day. See § 99. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Oral Instruction, — See §§ 8 and 18. 

§ 29. Pa/rta. — Pupils in this division should have 
frequent exercises in distinguishing and naming the 
different parts of which objects are composed. 



Btferences, — § 29. Mayo's Object Lessons ; Manual of Ele- 
mentary Instmction. 



i 
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Ninth Grade. 

Thus, the parts of the human frame, as the head, 
arms, shoulders, elbows, hands, wrists, fingers, nails, 
forehead, eyes, eyelids, teeth, etc. ; the parts of a 
house, as sides, ends, doors, windows, floors, roof, 
stairs, etc. ; the parts of a table, book, chair, tree, 
field, road, carriage, coat, knife, etc.* 

Form.—^ee § 19. 

Color.— ^QQ § 20. 

§ 30. Plants. — Common and obvious properties 
and uses. Distinguish the parts, as roots, stem, 
leaves, buds, fiowers, fruit, and seeds. See § 21. 



♦ " Ohject. — To concentrate observation on actions done in the 
sight of the children ; to call upon them to imitate those actions ; 
and to teach them to describe them in accurate language. 

''].. The teacher to perform some action, — such as placing the 
palm of the right hand on that of the left ; and, without requiring 
the children to describe the act, call upon them to imitate it ; or 
placing the right hand on the left shoulder ; the left hand on the 
right shoulder ; extending the right arm, and bending the wrist ; 
holding up the extended right arm, while the left is held down- 
ward ; folding the arms, etc., requiring the children to imitate 
each action exactly. 

*^ 2. The teacher may then describe an action, in place of perform- 
ing it, requiring the chil * n co carry it out : Put the right hand 
on the right shoulder, the left hand on the left shoulder ; put one 
arm behind, the other across the chest, extend the left arm, and 
bend the wrist, etc., etc. 

*^ 3. The teacher to perform the action, and the children to de- 
scribe it : for example, the teacher may touch the upper eyelid of 
the right eye with the forefinger of the left hand ; or touch the in- 
ner comer of the left eye with the thumb of the left hand ; or fold 
the arms ; or hold up both arms extended, etc., the children de- 
scribing each successive action : if in doing this they express them- 
selves inaccurately, the teacher should correct them." — Mamud <jf 
Memenlary InstmeUon, 
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MiHceUtingouH Topioa. 



Animals. — See § 22. 

Morals and Manners. — See § 7. 

g 31. Miscellaneous Topics. — Meaning and use of] 
the terms hard., soft, ihsen, sc've, rigM, l<ft. Time [ 
by clock or watch. Name ten articles of table fur- | 
niture; six articles made of glass; eight different | 
kinds of fruit; four things that please the teacher; 
four things tliat displease the teacher, etc. The | 
teacher will vary ^d expand these cxereiaos at 
pleasure. 

Verses and Matcvms. — See § 23. 

Oral InHii'uction. — See §§ 8 and 18. 

§ 32, Reading and Spelling. — The following meth- 
od will lie found highly useful in securing the atten- 
tion of Primer claseeB, and giving to each pupil the . ■ 
benefit of reading the whole lesson, or such portion 
of it as may be desired: Let one scholar read the 
first sentence; then let the class follow, reading tlie 
same in concert, and pointing to all the words as 
they read. Let the next scholar read the second 
tenteriC%,^d the class follow in concert as before, 



Kd of mental reading should also he 
(dnced ; all the members of the class 

P'nlly to the words of a paragraph or 
PSey are read by the teacher. If these 
B properiy conducted, they will advance 



M. — § 81. Fireside Philosophy; Graded OonrHe of 
P^ bj Home and Uoloniol School Society; Calkiiu>'ii 
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NiDth Grade. 



a class much faster than the method of hearing each 
pupil read a sentence in turn, without the concert 
practice in oral and mental reading. 

The pupils should be able to point out and explain 
the title-page^ tahU of contents^ leaves^ pages ^ margins 
frryntisjnece^ and the headings or the titles of the les 
sons. They should also be able to spell all these 
words before leaving the 9th grade. 

Let them be taught to hold a book in a proper 
manner, in the left hand, with the thumb and little 
finger on the pages in front, and three fingers on the 
cover behind. 

In preparing an exercise in spelling, it is highly 
important that young pupils should hear the words 
pronounced by the teacher. A very useful method 
is, for the teacher first to pronounce all the words of 
the lesson distinctly, while the pupils listen atten- 
tively and point to the words in the books^ as they 
are pronounced. Next, the teacher pronounces one 
word, which is repeated by the first scholar in the 
class ; then another word, which is repeated by the 
second scholar, and so on. After this, if time per- 
mits, the teacher and class may pronounce in con- 
cert, and then the class pronounce in concert with- 
out the teacher. 

All the spelling lessons should be neatly printed 
by the pupils on their slates, and the classes should 
be required to read the words from their slates in 
connection with the spelling exercises. See, also, 
§§ 1, 2, 26, and 27. 

HTuwhprs.—See § 28. 



R 



FOR flRADhlD SOHOilLP. 
Dianine. Printing, etc 



I. Drawing, Printinti, etc. — The teaehei's of the 
several Primary grades should assign definite lessons 
in drawing, printing, etc., to be prepared by all the 
pnpils, with the Bame regularity and care as any 
other exereise.* The teacher should spend at least 
ten minutes each day in assisting the pupils and 
giving such directions as they may need. When 
the exercises are completed, they should in all cases 
be examined by the teacher. Lessons of special ex- 
cellence should receive marks of credit, and failures 
resulting from carelessness or indifference, should 
receive marks of error, 
^H See, also, §g 4, 6, 10, 12, U, 15. 

^^V Oral lastmctiaii. — Va.r\s ; sisu ; general qnaiitiee ; color ; &ni- 
^^H mats ; plants ; trades aad profeasiong ; morals and manners ; mis- 
^^f ceUaneons Copies. 'iVo or more oral exeitiBeenday, caclifrom five 
^^^ to twelve minutoa long. 

Verses and Maxims. See § 23. 

First half of First Header read Biid reviewed, with punctnation, 
definitiooft, and illustrations. Short d^lj drill in enundatlng the 



EIGHTH GRADE. 

[PEIMAET DEPAETMENT.] 
REBDLAR COUBSK 



I 



%rtneM.— §88. Welch's Object Lessons; Oalkina'a Object 
leesona i Barnard's Object Toacliing ; Philbricfc's Primary 
I fiohoot Tablets; Manual of Elementarj Instniotjoii. 

" '■ The spreading recognition of drawing as an element of 
Urn, is one among the many signs of the more rational vie 
tnenlsl culture now beginninR ic< prevail."— //sriert Speaat. 
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Eighth Grade. 



vowels and consonants, and their combinations.* Spelling tho 
columns of words, and words selected from the reading lessons^ 
both by letters and by sounds. 

Drawing and Prijiting. — Two or more exercises a day with siate 
and pencil, or paper and pencil, using blackboard sketches prepared 
by the teacher when practicable, drawing-cards when they can be 
obtained, pictures and various figures from books and cards, etc. 
Printing lessons in spelling and arithmetic. See § 33. 

Addition table completed ; thoroughly and constantly illustrated 
and applied. Extemporaneous exercises in adding series of num- 
bers. See § 5. Reading and writing Roman numerals to one hun- 
dred, forward and backward in course ; also irregularly. 

Physical exercises, from two to five minutes at a time, not less 
than five times a day. See § 105. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Oral Instruction. — See §§ 8 and 18. 

Parts.— Sec § 29. 

§ 34. Size. — Let tlie children receive their first 
ideas of a foot, a yard, an inch, etc., by the actual 
measurement of these difi*erent lengths in their pres- 
ence. Place lines of known lengths on the black- 
board as standards of comparison. Let the pupils 
estimate the length of the room, the hight of one 
of their own number, the width of the street, etc., 
and then test their different estimates by measuring 
the objects. Now let the pupils draw lines of speci- 



jRe/erences. — § 34. Oalkins's Object Lessons; Welch's Ob- 
ject Lessons; Barnard's Object Teaching; Manual of Element- 
ary Instruction, vol. 1 ; Mayo's Lessons on Objects. 



* See Watson's National Phonetic Tablets, Philbrick's Primaiy 
School Tablets, Sanders's Eloc;utionary Chart, and Page's Normal 
Chart of Elementary Sounds. 



fied lengths on their slates or on the hlackLoard, as 
a foot, half a yard, two inches, etc.; after which 
their linea should be subjected to the test of meas- 
urement. The same measures may next be applied 
f'to width, and illuatrate aa before.* 

§ 35. General Qaalitiea. — After completing the 
di epecial exercises on each of the qualities o^form, 
color, etc., a large number of lessons glioiild bo de- 
voted to the gciieral q-ualities of objects, including 
those that have already been taken np separately. 



§ 38. Barnard's Object Teaching, particularly art, 12, by 
I James Oorrie, of Edinburgh; Weleti'sOlijectLesaom; CalMns'H 
Olgect LesHoiis; Majo'g Lessons ou Objects; Manual uf Ele- 
sntary Inatmction. 



k report of one of the as 

^□tly held at Oena^ 

i>ii7 laatriietion by Olijc-t 






" 'Ita following is a report of one of the asercises before hi 
cAtioDal Convention r 
into a Hygtem of Trimi 
" Agea of children, Gvu t^ seven. 
"The children were requaated to hold their forellngers one inch 
apart while the teacher measorei] the spaca betneen them. 

"Then the children were requiri^d to dniw lirieE un the black. 
biHLrd an inch In length, and otljei-E U> measure them, tilntiiig 
whether too long, loo short, or correct 

" Next they were required to tear papers an incii in length ; thiin 

to t«ar thera two inchoR la length ; then to fiild them three incheir 

In length, and ihi on, the teacher measuring them meanwhile. At 

two out of each three tore and folded their papera iif the cx- 

I act length named. 

Then the children were requested to draw lines on the black- 

*. board one foot in length ; then to djvide them into twelve intheH. 

"They readily meaaiired luehea, and feet, and yards, lioth with 

he role and with the eye, and drew lines representing them, show- 

K--)Dg that they understood the relations of these tu each other as well 

I an the length of e«oh," 



Eiglitli arade. 

Thns, the following qualities will be discoTered in 
a quill- It ie long, light, stiff, useful, natural, tTtan- 
itnate, animal production.. The barrel is trangpa/vnt, 
or semi-transparent, hard, elantio, hri-ghi, light-oolor- 
ed or yeliowish, ci/lindrioal, hoUo-w. The slifttt ie 
feat/iered, w/iif^, stiff or limber, opaque, solid, 
grooved. Let each of these qualities be illustrated 
bj comparing it with a similar quality in some 
other object, and let the meaning of each term be 
clearly tixed in the mind hy an actual examination 
of the object in which it exists. The iirincipal 
topics introduced and the names of qualities should 
be written very plainly on the blackboard, to aid iii 
impressing the lesson on the minds of tlic pupils. 
Before closing the exercise, let the pupils be eallt^d 
on to explain the meaning of the terms used, in their 
own words, and to construct short sentence or 
phrases embracing them. 

This is tlio best class of lessons tJiat can be given 
to aid the pupils in enlarging their vocabulary of 
useful words ; and the teacher should be careful to 
Betoct such subjects as will introduce one or more 
new words at each exercise.* 

§ 36. Color. — More extended exercises in diecrim- 



Ref^rt 



:««.— g 86. See the referenoes of | 20. 



* If proputlj' conri iicttii] , Ibeiti 
efficient means uf improving tlii; 
dUcrim I nation, and deeorlption, a 
ful inrunnution. The; will alao 
And miaunderHtanding: of tcrnia 
nttiy coiivcrantioii, — Sa .VarfA i/n 



m he found the mmt 
pijwera uf ohiwrvation, 
Qsing their stock of use- 
o prevent tbe cnnfugtoo 
m uften wUdum In ordi- 



FlIB PBAUKFJ F 



I inating the shades and tints of color. Primary and 

secondary colors. 

§ 37. AnimaU. — ^Tliese lessons should be grad- 
> nally extended to includu aniiuals lt!§s common and 
I familiar, as the squirrel, the fox, tlie deer, the owl ; 
' with a few foreign animals, as the liou, the cauiel, 

the ostrich. As far as practicable, the lessons shoiihi 

be illustrated by pictures in books and on the black- 
[ board, to be copied by the pupils. 

Let the characteristics of different animals be 

pointed out ; ae, the fidelity and sagacity of the dog, 

the docility of the horae, the intelligence of the clc- 
I phant, and the cunning of the fox. Let examples be 
J selected from each of the different classes of aliiiuale, 
I for object lessons. Attention should frequently be 
I directed to the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 

as shown in adapting the form, covering, etc., of the 
I different animals to their peculiar modes of life, and 
I the climate in which they are found. 
Plantg.—^&a § 30. 

§ 38. Trades, ProfesinoTia, efc.— Object lesaous re- 
[ lating to different employments — the farmer, the 
I blacksmith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, tlie teach- 
[ er, the lawyer, etc. ; including a particular descriji- 

tion of the tools used by the mechanic, farmer, etc., 
I and illustrated, when practicable, by preeeiiting the 
I instruments themselves, and by drawings on the 

elate and blackboard. 



fet.—i 37. Bee tbe refereDces of ^ 23. 
% 88, Eazen's Trades luid Professinns, in Harpers' Fmnilj Lib, 
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Eighth Grade. 



Morals and Manners. — See § 7. 

§ 39. Miscellaneous Topics, — Iwelative position oi 
objects, as the direction of a pnj^il from the teacher, 
or from another pupil, or from tlie door. Let tlie 
children name the city they live in ; the comity ; the 
State; the country; cai)ital of the State; of the 
country ; mayor of the city ; governor of the State ; 
President of the United States, etc. Day of the 
week ; of the month. Short table, embracing the 
common divisions of time. Estimate by pupils of 
the length of a minute, of five minutes, iifteen min- 
utes, etc., without the aid of a clock or watch ; sub- 
mitted to the test at the close of the trial. Five 
duties to parents ; five to brothers and sisters ; five 
to companions at school ; six different modes of con- 
veyance ; six things made of wood ; six made of 
leather; six streets, with their relative location; six 
different kinds of food, etc. Meaning and use of 
terms natural^ artificial ^ animal^ vegetable^ min- 
eral / m.etal / simple^ cornjyound / native^ forcifjn / 
indigenous^ exotic j century^ etc. 

Beading,— ^OQ §§ 1, 26, 27, and 32. 

§ 40. t^pelling, — Let the chil(h"en sp(;ll their ovni 
names; the name of the city or town; State; days 
of the week ; months of the year. These exercises 
should be repeated till the pupils are able to j)erform 
them well. See, also, § 2. 

§41. Analysis of Sounds. — "Articulation should 
be taught and practiced by a thorough analysis of 



Eeferencea. — § 89. Barnard's Object Teaching, art. 9. 
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AoaJj'sia of Hounds. 

J elementary sounds of the language, and their 
peparate and powerful execution by the organs of 
^eech; then, sentences and short passages that re- 
fi^uire unusual command of the articulate powers 
may be made the subject of diligent practice."* It 
will also ho found a highly useful exercise to give 
the elementary sounds occasionally, in a clear and 
forcible whisper. The analysis of sounds relates 
Y to reading, and should, therefore, be studied 
md practiced more in connection with the leeaona in 
reading than with those in s])clling.f 

■ Zachos'B Annlyt[c Elociitlim. 
, 'I' " After all tbe elementa ami tlielr cninbiimtionB have been mmlv 
IP folniliar by practice as to be reodltj recognized, proceed to an- 
^yt», and then to spell tlie words iii the foltowiog esuroi«eii, in this 
1. PrDDOiini?e detlbonitely and firmly. 
" 2. Diirtde tlie woi'i! into its Bj'llsbles. Bpeaking each one HopO' 
itelj, and hb (\x\\y as if it were a word bf itxelf. 

'. Articulate, in pi-ojier ordar, every Btement aeparately atiil 
7 fully. 
" 4. EnuDciate every tillable aa it ia completed, preserving the 



" G. Pronounce the word with due proportion of force and time 

n each Byllable. taking care that the elemevrta, aa before Hrticula- 

I, Iw diitinctly preserved in iho protiimclatlou. 

"The mode of spelling heve propoMsi Is the only proper way o( 

a child that in ImiiVniug Co talk. It can not rea«onably lie 

■Speoted that a distinct anil organically correct nrtlcalation can be 

ognired by the common cnstom of le.Lriiir^g merely to pitinounca 

Here can be no donbt that nearly all the stsmtnerinK^ blun- 

P-dning. and iadiatinct arti':i)lation whiah we so continually hear, 

while few are consdoug of it in themBelves, have came very dbI u- 

Tally, if not of mere DHcesBity, from the folly of tboae who expect 

or allow children to execiile words without moHteiing the eimpleet 

. ftlements of which they are comixised."— fliZiorif i Third Clast Readtr, 
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Seventh Grade. 

Drcming. — See § 88. 

% 42. NurnhevH, — Counting to 100 by twos, using 
the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, etc. ; also using the odd 
numbers, 1, 3, 5, etc. ; forward and backward. 

See, also, §§ 4, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 



SEVENTH GRADE. 

[I'KIMAEY DEPARTMENT.] 

r?:gulak course. 

Urttl InHtruction. — Form ; hIzo ; general qnalities; weight ; color | 
AninmlM ; the iWu MtnHeH ; common things; miHcellaneous topics; 
moralH and umnnerH. 'iVo or more oral exercises a day, each from 
Hovcn to fift4!(;n minutes long. 

liHst iiiilf of First Reader completed and reviewed, with punctua- 
tion, Hiul d<;finitions and illustrations. Short daily drill in cnunci- 
ntiiig till! vowels and consonants, and their combinations.* 

H|)<;llliig, both ))y letters and by sounds, from Speller, and from 
ri'iuliiiK lessons. 

drawing and Printing. — Two or more lessons a day ; same as in 
eighth grade. 

Hul)trii(;tion table completed, and multiplication table to 5X10 or 
Uy,Vl, fMjnstantly illustrated by use of beans, etc., and applied. Sx- 
tttuiporaneous exercises in adding and subtracting series of numbers. 
See ^ h. Ileiuling and writing Arabic and Roman numerals to five 
huiidrijd, forward and backward in course ; also out of course. 

riiysltuil exercises, from two to five Uiinutes at a time, not less 
than four tiuics a day. See § 105. 



/ifffirenr.M.-—'i 42. Barnard's Object Teaching, art. 12 ; Oal- 
kiiiH^H Object JjOHHons; Davies' Grammar of Arithmetio. 



♦ See riiilbrick's Primary School Tablets, Page's Normal Chart of 
Kleiiientury Hounds, Sanders's Elocutionary Chart, and Watson's 
National Phonetic Tablets. 



FOB GRADED SCHOOLS. 



DIRECTIONS. 

Oral InetruGtiim. — See §§ 8 and 18. 

§ 43. Form. — Lessons on the various I'elationa aiid 
condidoDB of lines, as liorizontal, vertical, perpendic 
nlar, oblique, parallel, diverging, converging, carved 
waving, spiral, etc. ; on asty&s— right, acute, obtuse , 
ou the different kinds of triangles; and oaparallei- 
offrtims, quadrangks, tlie square, notangle, rhimhwt, 
oblfmg, rhomboid, trapezoid, trapezium f use of the 
term diagonal. 

Copious slate and blackboard esercisfs, illustra- 
ting all the above lines and figures, 

§ 44. Size. — It ia now time to introduce measures 
of surfaces and solids. Actual measures, as the gill, 
the quart, the gallon, the peck, should be brought 
to tiie acliool-room and used iu illustrating these les- 
sons, till the children become familiar with them. 
Let the pupils estimate the measure of a cup, bowl, 
bottle, pail, basket, etc., and then correct their errors 
by measuring. Similar exercises should be intro- 
duced in relation to surfaces. First, place a square 
inch, foot, yard, etc., on the board, as standards of 
comparison. Next, illustrate the division of a square . 
yard or foot into square inches, etc. Let the pupils ' 
estimate the number of square yards, feet, inches, 
) etc., in various objects, as the floor, the teacher's 

£efere7tces.—% iS. CalkinB'a Object Lesaoas; Barnard's Ob- 
ject Teaching, arts. 9 and 12; Hill's First Lesaona in Geotnetrj. 
f 44. Oalkbs's Object Leasona; Barnnrd's Object Tearhing, 
tP. 9 and 12. 



> 
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Soventh Grade. 



desk, a slate, blackboard, window, etc. Test their 
accuracy by calling on them to measure the ob- 
jects. Accompany with copious slate and black- 
board exercises. 

Oencral qualitifs. — See § 35. 

§ 45. Wehjld, — First call the attention of the pu- 
pils to the attraction of the earth, as shown in fall- 
ing bodies, the tendency of water to nm down hill, 
the eflort required to lift a heavy body, etc. Give 
them diifercnt articles of the same size, but made of 
different substances, as cork, wood, iron, lead, a vial 
of water and a vial of quicksilver, a bag of shot 
and a bag of beans. Let them handle and compare 
them. Distinguish bodies heavier than water from 
those which are lighter, by actual experiment Now 
introduce various standard weights. Let the pupils 
handle a jmund of lead, a pound of wood, a pound 
of cotton ; a body weighing 5 lbs., 10 lbs., 20 lbs., 
etc. Next let them handle a variety of bodies, and 
estimate the weight of each; after which their judg- 
ment should be tested by the scales.* In this way 
they will cultivate accuracy of judgment in respect 
to the weight of different objects ])resented, an at- 
tainment which very few persons ever make.f 

Color,— ^iiOi § 36. 



ReferenMs. — ^ 45. ficionco of Ooininoii Things, index ; Bar- 
nard's Object Teaching, art. 9 ; Welch's Object Lessons. 



* A pair of ncales, or sonio otlier instrument for weighing, can 
easily be obtained for this purpose, through some of the pupils, 
t S<?e Young's School Teacher's Manual. 



FOR GRADED BOFIOOLS 



Animals. — See § 37. 

§ 46. The Fii>6 Senses. — General description of the 
i^e, tlie ear, aiid other organs of sense. Exercises 
illustrating the cultivation and nee of these organs. 
Let the chihlreo nanie ten things discovered by the 
eye ; five discovered hy the ear ; five by touch, etc. 
Name different qualities, etc., and let the children 
tell the sense by wliich tliey are discovered. 

g 47. Cojumnn Things. — Object lessons on a clock, 
watch, nail, carriage, pin, needle, ropo, pitch, tar, etc. 

§ 48. Miscdlaneuua Ihpeas. — Name six public 
buildings in the city or town; six different kinds 
of carriages ; ten different foreign fruits ; six birds of 
prey ; six different kinds of stores. 

Tile names of the young of different animals. 
The flesh of different animals used for food, — vrhat 
called ? The voice or natui-al call of different ani- 
mals. The largest fish, quadruped, bird, insect, 
reptile. A collection of men, birds, cattle, fishes, 
insects, — what called ? 

Meaning and use of the terms danaity, attraction 
of gravitation, quadruped^ biped, inject, reptile. 

§ 49. Sentence-makiiig, etc—Ai the close of every 
object lesson, let each pupil make up one or more 

i?^«rw!M«.— g 4fi. Child'sBookof Satare, part2; Calltins's 
Object Lesaona; Mayo'a Lesaons on Objects; Majhew's PopQ- 
lar Edncation, yhap, 6. 

g 4T. Fireside PWlosophy, index; Mayo'sLeBSOtis on Objects, 
paatiia ; Brande's Oyclopfedlii, words IIoToUgy, Pin. 

§48. Hooker's Natural History, chap. 13. 

S 49. Barnard's Object Teachiug, art. 13 
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SeTentb Grade. 



sentences embodying certain points of the lesson, or 
containing new words that have been learned. The 
pupils may ordinarily be called on to repeat these 
sentences in course, extemporaneously ; but they 
should occasionally be required to print or write 
them with care on their slates, for the inspection oi 
the teacher. Exercises specially meritorious should 
receive marks of credit ; and defective exercises 
should receive marks of error. 

/i*«c/<//fj^.— See §g 1, 26, 27, and 41. 

§ 50. — Analysi'tf <if Sfmn^s, — Besides the ordi- 
nary exercises in analyzing, by utiering the different 
sounds, pupils should fre^juently be called on to an- 
alyze by d<4<cnhing the sounds. Other explanations 
resi>ecting the forms of words, uses of letters, etc., 
may be given at the same time. 

ExAMPLKs. — Fat^ : s<^»und of t\ atonic : first s^iund 

• • • ' 

of (1/ sound of t. atonic; < silent. Garnish: hard 
sound of y, subtonic; second sound of a/ sound of 
r, subtonic ; sound of w, subtonic ; second sound of 
i; sound of sh^ atonic. — How many sounds has gf 
What are they i Give a word c<jntaining the soft 
sound of g ; one containing the first sound of a. 
How many syllables in ga/mij<hf Which syllable 
is accented ? What is accent i Which of the letters 
in garnuh are vowels f Which consonants? What 
letter or letters represent the last sound in garnish? 
Can you name any other elementary sound that i^ 
represented by two letters united ? 



<■» 



Referent. — i 5^*. Wrifrht's Analytical OrthofiT*phy. 
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Spelling. 

The description and utterance of the sounds should 
lerally be united in the same exercise ; first an- 
lyze by uttering the sounds ; then by describing 
lem."'" 

§ 51. Spelling. — Spell and review the new terms 
itroduced under " Miscellaneons Topics." Spell 
ithe names of all the objects that can be seen in the 
Bchool-rooin. Let tlie scholars bring objects to the 
school to furnish names for spelling. Spell twenty 
or more names of visible objects not in the school- 
room ; twenty or more names of invisible objects j^ 
twenty or more words denoting motion. The niorftj 
icult of these words should be written on the 
ilackboard, and reviewed several times. See, also, 
Drawing.- 



^^^^^uiiiciiii: ui met 
^^^Utlackboard, and 
^^^K Drawing. — S 

^^H^* The following 
^^^HlraUon*e National 
^^^^^ "AHALTSia.— let. 



. 



'ery complete form of umlfsia, copied from 
letic Tablefe : 
AnALTSia.^lBt. I'he vord »ii,te, in pnnniBdaHon, is funned by 
of three oral elementB: siv — salve. (Here let Ihe pupil 
ntter the three oral elements separately, aod then pronounce the 
word.) The firat is a modified breathing; hence, it ie an atonic. 
The Kamd is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. The third in a mo<li- 
flsd tone ; hence, it is a Biibtonic. 2d. The word balve, in writing, 
Is represented by five letters ; 8 a I v e— salve. S repreBeiila an 
atonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its oral element is chiefly formed 
by the teeth ; hence, it is a dental. Its oral elemeaC is produced 
liy the same organs and in a similar manner as that of z; hence, It 
li a cognate of 2. .^ represents a tonic ; hence, U is a vowel. £13 
rilent. ^represents a subtonic ; bence, it is a consonant. He oral 
element is chiefly formod by the lower lip and the upper teeth ; 
hence, it Is a labia-denCal. Its oral element is formed by the same 
orgaoa and in a, similar manner aa that of /; bence, it iK a cognate 
" ■ - ■■ t. 

lods of Tcnehing. 
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§ 52. Numbers, — Counting to 100 by two's and by 
three's, forward and backward : 2, 4, 6, etc., 1, 3, 5, 
etc.y 3, 6, 9, etc., 2, 5, 8, etc., 1, 4, 7, etc.* Adding 
single columns of figures on the slate and blackboard. 

See, also, §§ 4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 



-♦-<•-♦- 



SIXTH (aiADE. 

[primary department.] 
rkgulak course. 

Oral lustniction.— Form ; aiiimalH ; trcim and platitH ; foreign 
productioiiK ; iiiiKci'UaiuiotiH topics ; coininon thin^i^K ; mannern and 
inoralK. Two or more oral excrciKes a day, each from eiglit to 
fifteen minutes long. 

Reiuling apd Spelling. — First half of Second Header completed 
and reviewed, with pnnctuation, definitions, and illustrations. 
Frerpient exercises in enunciating the elementary sounds separately 
and in their principal combinations. -{- Spelling, both by letters and 
by sounds, with definitions, from sptiller, and fiom remling lessons. 

Drawing, writing, etc., with slate and pencil or jMiper and pencil, 
using drawing cards when obtainable, cuts from books, and other 
copies ; writing the large and small letters of the alphabet in plain 
script hand. 

References. — § 52. Barnard's Object Teaching, art. 12 ; Man- 
ual of Elementary Instrucrtion ; Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic. 



<* See a valuable article on Oral Lessons in Arithmetic, by Daniel 
Hough, of Cincinnati, in Ohio Educational Monthly for February, 
1802. Also Course of Studies fur a True Graded School, in Report of 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, for 18G1. 

f S(^e Sjinders's Elocutionary Chart; Watscm's National Phonetic 
Tabl«'t8 ; and Philbrick's Primary School Tablets. 



Elemeatarr aritlimetic, Miiltijili cation aod diriBlon tables 
plettid, with conelaDli itlaetratioDS and appUcBtions. Eztsiupoi 
aauua exercises in combiniug serieB nf nambora. See g 6. Beadil 
and writing Arabic and Biiman niiroerals to 1.000. 

^^^^ Abbreviations. 

^^^L, Fbf BJcal exerciBc^, from (no to 6ve minutes at u time 

^^^Bui four times a day. See g 105. 

^^H DLRECTIONS. 

^H' Oral Instruction.— ^iid %% 8, 18, and 49. 
^^H| § 53. .^/-jJi.^CopiouB esplanatioDB and illuBtr 
^^^lona on the eirde, and on the termg connected y 
it, as diameter, radius, chord, negtmnt, sector, tat» 
(jent, semicircle, quadrani. Also, terius oval, i 
lipgc, parabola ,■ pentagon,^ henagon, h^tago 
gon, fi-onfigon, decngotiy. polygnn ; line of beautj'J 
Meaeiiroinent of angles. 

§ 54. Animals. — Twenty or more lesaone on tht^ 
following topics, with pretty fall descriptions i 
copious illustrations by engravings, and cuts, an^H 
elate and blackboard sketches. Division into clas 
[•eft — ^beasts, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles; quadro- 
ids, bipeds ; domestic, wild j useful ; arapliibions ; 
lisonous ; beasts and birds of prey, etc., with illus- 
itive oxampk's of each class. Listinct of animals, 
of their young. Tools of animals, their eovur- 

J iByw-emcM.— § 53. See references of g 43. 

I S B4. OhUd's Book of Natiire, part 2 ; Eoftaon Why, indei ; 

"i Object Teaching, art. IT; F. A. Allen's Primary 

BOgraphy; Hooker's Niitiiral History; Willson's 4th and Btb 

; Oarll's Child's Book of Nature; Webster's and 

i'oroeaMr's Quarto Dictionaries; Hailman's Object 'I'eachimr', 

ilhambers's Elements of Zoology. 
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Sixth Grade. 

ing, food, habitations, motions. Plumage of birds, 
nest-building, migratory habits, etc. Contrasts and 
resemblances of different classes of animals. 

§ 55. Trees and Plants, — Similar lessons to those 
given in the 8th and 9th grades, but more extended 
Compare the leaves of different plants and trees ; the 
flowers ; the seeds ; the fruit. Compare flowers with 
leaves ; branches with roots. Specimens should be 
brought to the school, and the children should have 
exercises, in naming and distinguishing them. 

§ 66. Foreign Productions. — Object lessons on 
foreign productions in general use, including ginger, 
pepper, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, oranges, lemons, 
olives, dates, almonds, tamarinds, prunes, pineapples, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, figs, bananas, raisins, 
sago, india-rubber, ivory, pearls, camphor, sponge, 
whalebone, gum arabic. 

§ 57. Miscellaneous Topics, — Description and value 
of the different coins in common use, with exercises 
in distinguishing them. The names of thirty differ- 



Referencea. — § 55. Child's Book of Nature, part 1 ; Fireside 
Philosophy, index; Willson's 4th and 5th Readers; Carll's 
Child's Book of Natural History; Manual of Elementary In- 
stniction, vol. 2; Hailman's Object Teaching; Reason Why, 
index; Brande's Cyclopaedia; Allen's Primary Geography; 
Webster's and Worcester's Quarto Dictionaries. 

§ 56. Fireside Philosophy, index ; Reason Why, index ; 
Calkins's Object Lessons ; Mayo's Lessons on Objects ; Barnard's 
Object Teaching, arts. 9 and 12. 

§ 57. Barnard's Object Teaching, arts. 9 and 12; Willson' 
Third Reader ; Brande's Cycloprodia, words Coinage^ NumU* 
matirn^ Money. 



Common Tiiinga ; Reiuiing. 



ent kinds of vesaele to contain liquids and solids, 
and the use of each. Object lessons on spring, sum- 
mei, aatumn, winter. ' 

§ 58, Cominon Things. — Object lessons on com- 
mon articles, inclnding leather, sugar, honey, glass, 
porcelain, starch, hemp, flax, cotton, wool, ink. 

Man-ners and Morals.— ?iee § 7, 

§ 59. _5«a(iino.— Pupils ahonld now be required 
to deyote a portion of each day to the preparation 
of their reading lessons. Thcj will need the special 
assistance of the teacher in learning how to set them- 
selves at work, and the reading exercises should be 
conducted in such a manner, as to test the fidelity of 
the pupils in making the nccesBary preparation.* 
See, also, g§ 1, 26, and 27. 

Spelling. — See § 2. 



EefsT6n«et. — § 68. Fireaide Philosophy, index ; Reaaon Why, 
iiidei; Majo's Lessons on Objects; Norton & Porter's Rrat 
Book of Soienoe, part 2. 

§ B9. Davies' Logic of Mathematica. 



• ■' It la in coQiieclioQ with the reading lassooa that the peculiar 
work of the Intennediate grade — the work, of laimiitg htm to gd Us- 
mnj— begins. The first step will be to aecure the carefol etlention 
of the pupils to the meaning of their lessons, bf questioning them 
on the scnaa. Thia Bhonid be kept up from dn; to dny, till (he pn- 
plls acquire the habit of reading attentively, and become able to 
oloHe their hooka immediately and give the Bubitani.'e. firAt of a 
single sentence, then of a paragraph, and flnallj' of a iwge or an 
enUre leaaon. The Inflectiona and emphasis ahould be ciirefiilly 
Btiidlod, to bring out the true seniie of the lesson." — Courtt of 
S'a£a for a Tnu Graded Seliool, m Rrport t^ J. M. Ongory, Siqierin- 
!ci.<ImI i<r I'Mic Fn'Inlelm,. Jfirliimm. 
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Draicing. — See § 33. 

§ GO. NuiuhrH. — Counting by three's, four's, and 
five's, forward and backward. 

Special j)ain6 should be taken to explain and illus- 
trate the oj>eration of multiplying one number by 
another, and of dividing one number by another; 
the rehitiou of niultij>lication to addition, division to 
Hiibtraction, niultijilication to division, etc. Let the 
l>iipils also repeat these exi)lanations and illustra- 
tions till the relations are thoroughly understood.* 

i5 i\<)\, Wr'diiKj, — Pupils must be provided with 
long pencils, and hold them as they would hold a pen. 

See, also, §§ 4, G, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 



Referehces.—^ 00. Harnard'H Object Teaching, art 12; Man- 
ual of Elementary Instruction, vol. 2. 



♦ *' Ajx« of chiMieii ri;;ht to nine yt^arn, 

"Tlje <lcsij^n of th(i Icksou wjih to kIiow tlie relationB between ad- 
dition, multiplication, and division. 

•' 'Dio t(nw;h(!r wrote on tlic bhickboard, and tbe children repeated 
the following : 

:i-f.:{=f;, 0-|-:J=y. '.i-|-8=12, 12-f :5=15, etc., up to 99. 

'♦Then the teacher wroLe 0'.)— :]=)0, 00—3=93, and so on down 
to0-3=:i. 

Then (.ff'=^2. 12-5-0=2, 

0+0+0=1 «. 18-f-0=3, 

(;+0-f-0-f (i = 24. 24-r-0==4, and so on. 

"The children read 04-0=12, two tinicK are 12, etc. 
7+7=11, 14-j-7=2, 

7+7+7= M. 2l4--=H, 

7+7+7+7=i8. 28-r-7=t, andftoontolOO. 

**(;iiil(heri read 7+7 = U. two times 7 are 14. 14 divided by 
7=2 7+7+7=21. three times 7 are 21. 21 divided by 7=8."— 
lirpori nj /iJxarninatvm ; Onwet/o Primary Schools. 
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■ FIFTH GRADE. 

[PEIMABT DEPABTMElfT.] 
EEGULAE CODEBE. 

Oral loitructioD. — Form ; color ; coninioii things ; treea, plonlti, 
etc. ; animalB ; ahelle ; geograpliy ; miEcellaneoiiB topica ; raomla 
ind mannerB. Two or more oral exerciEes a d&j, each from ten to 
twenty minutes long, 

ReBdiog and Spelling.— Last lialf of Second Reader completed 
and reviewed, with punctuation. duflnitiooH, and ill u at rations. 
Frequent exeRiiBes in enunciuting the elementary BoundH anil their 
combinstiond, uxing cburta and tablets of aounds, etc, Speilitig 
both b; letterK and by sounds, with deliiiitioDS fi'om spelter and 
from rending leaeoDS, 

Primary Geography from text-book, gradoaliy introduced in eon- 
nection with Oral Geography. 

Eentence-making, written abetracte, etc. See §§ 6, 9, and 4S. 

Dmning, writing, etc., with elata ur lead pencil ; writing with 
mkin script hand. 

Mental Arithmetic. — Multiplication table to 12X12, and Diviition 
, tAble to 144—12, thoroughly reviewed, in coures and out of courHe, 
EitempuraneoUB exerciaes in com Uining series of numbers. See gS 
Reading and writing Arabic and Roman numerals to 10,000. Slate 
anil hlackbuanl eKerdses in adding n ii id bers— examples of three or 
four oulumns each. 

Abbravlatiuns reviewed. 

Beclaniatiuns and recitations. 

Phyrical eserciaeB, from two to five ininutcB nt a time, not lesa 
to n four times a day. See § 105. 



J 



^Borc 



DIRECTIONS. 



•cd Instruction. — i 
g 61. Form.— Briei 



on the five regular 



* "The pupils, it should be remembered, are to observe and tell 
what they have observed, rather than to learn wliikt the teacher 
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Bolids — cube, tertrahedroii, octahedron, dodecahe- 
dron, icosahedron ; and on the pyramid, prism, 
parallelepiped, cylinder, cone, sphere, hemisphere, 
spheroid, etc. Terms, spherical^ cylindrical^ conical^ 
spheroidal. 

§ 62. Color. — A few lessons in mixing colors. 
How to produce secondary colors. Harmony of 
colors.*. 

References. — § 61. Davies' Elementary Geometry and Trig- 
onometry, which contains full directions for making the five 
regular solids from pasteboard ; Welches Object Lessons ; Cal- 
kins^s Object Lessons; Barnard's Object Teaching, art. 0; 
Brande's OyclopcBdia. 

knows. Knowledge lying much beyond their power of observation 
and discovery is of but little use to them yet." — J. M. Oregory. 

* llie following is a report of one of the exercises before an Edu- 
cational Convention held at Oswego, N. T., to examine into a sys- 
tem of Primary instruction by Object Lessons: 

"Children from nine to ten years of age. 

'^The children were led to distinguish primary, secondary, and 
tertiary colors from mixing colors, llie teacher held up vials con- 
taining liquids of red, yellow, and blue. She then mixed some of 
each of the red and ydbw liquids, and the children said the color 
produced by the mixture is orange. She then mixed ydkw and hlue^ 
and the children said green had been produced, llien she mixed 
Wie and red^ and purple was the result. 

"The teacher printed the result of each mixture on the black- 
board thus : 

First Oolora or Primaries. Second Colors or Seeondariss. 

Red -I- Yellow = Orange. 

Blue -|- Yellow =s Green. 

Blue -f Red = Purple. 

•* Next she proceeded to show how the idea and term tertiary is 
derived from the secondaries by mixing the secondaries, and print- 
ing the result on the board, as before : 



Common Things; Trei 

§ 63. Oom/mort, Things. — Object losBons on com- 
mon obj"eetB, including vinegar, alcohol, wine, yeast, 
bread, paper, glue, soap, putty, silk, linen, Bpenua- 
teti, wax, indigo, butter, cheese. 

§ 64. Trees, Plants, etc. — Ten or more oral exer- 
gises. Qualities, atructore, and office of roots, leaves, 
buds, stem, flowers, seeds, etc. . Growth of the difter- 



Eefereneet. — ^ 68. Fireside Philosophy, index; Mayo's Lbb 
sons on Olyoots; Barnard's Object Teaching, arts. B and 9; 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, part 2 ; Brande's 
OyctopEedia. 

g 84. Willson'3 Fifth Reader; Child's Book of Natnro, part 
1; Rreside Philosophy, index; Reason Why, index: Woroeii- 
tor's and Wehster's Quarto Dictionaries. 

SecoudBria. Third CMari, or Th-iianti. 

H. Green + Ora.igd = Cif.rina. 

^P Piiri'le + Green = Olive. 

^B** After the children hod read over in concert what hod been 
prlatetl on the board, it waa erased, and the pupiU were required to 
itate from njemory what colors are produced bj' mixing primaries, 
with the name of each eecondarf : also, nhat by mixing the sec- 
ondarieB. and the name of each tertiary. 

An aiBi-clBe on Harmony c/CWwi wan then given to the same class 
of children. They vers requested to select two colore that would 
look well together, and place them side by side ; then two were 
placed tiigether that di> nut harmonlKe. During these exerciseB, (ii» 
leuober printed on the hoard — 

Primary ydloa harmonizes with Mamiay purpli. 

" red ■■ ■' " grem. 

" lilue ■' " " orange, 

' This waa read hy the pupils, then erased, and the individuals 

were called upon to state what color will harmonize with these eav- 

il colors, aa their names were respectiTely giveu." 
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ent parts. The teacher should bring as many speci- 
mens as practicable to the class, and encourage the 
children to bring them also. Let the pupils examine 
several different kinds of wood, and exercise their 
skill in naming them. Some attention to the classi- 
fication of trees, plants, etc., in families — the oak. 
family, the pod-bearing family, the rose family, the 
grasses, etc., with specimens and illustrations when 
practicable. The innumerable uses to which vege- 
table substances are applied, in food, medicine, 
clothing, building, etc., furnish an ample field for 
extending these exercises as far as time permits. 

Name five different evergreen trees; ten fruit 
trees; five ornamental trees ; five used for fuel, etc. 
Lessons on cork, mahogany, logwood, rosewood.* 

§ flf). Atmnnls, — Transformations of certain in- 
sects. Animalcuhe. 

55 GO. Skdlfi. — Five or more lessons on shells, illus- 
trating some of the principal classes. 

§ 07. Geography. — This branch should be intro- 
duced by familiar lessons on the geography of the 
city or town ; its rivers or small streams, direction 
in which they flow, their width and depth; bridges; 

liefcrenceH. — § 05. See references of § 54. 

§ 06. Hooker's Natural History; Brande's Oyclopsedia, 
word Conchology ; Mayo's Lessons on Shells ; Worcester's and 
Webster's Quarto Dictionaries. 

§ 67. Primary Geography on the basis of the Object Method 
of Instruction, byF. A. Allen; Barnard's Object Teaching, art. 
"I ^ • Oalkins's Object Lessons. 

* See Haihnan's System of Object 'i'eaching. 
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location and direction of tlio principal etreets, their 
■width and length ; public buildiiigB, their location 
and use; public and private schools; nianufactories; 
boundaries; date of settlement; early history ; pres- 
ent population ; population twenty years ago : town 
or city officers, etc. 

Let these exercises be illustrated by the use of an 
outline map of the city or town, drawn on the black- 
board. 

Next, extend the exercise so as to embrace the 
county, and illustrate by map on the board as be- 
fore. Then extend to the State ; houudaries of the 
State ; rivers ; cities ; capital ; railroads ; canals j 
length and width of the State; surface; soil; cli- 
mate ; productions ; Governor ; Legislature ; popu- 
lation, etc. 

§ 68. MisceUatieoun Topica. — Origin and meaning 
of the name) of the months. Traveling by land ; by 
water, 

§ 69, Metals. — Which are the precious metals! 
Which the most useful of the metals? Which are 
the heavici--t ? Which is a fluid ? 

Object lessons on iron, zinc, tin, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, silver, gold ; on steel, wire, brass, pewter, etc. 

Terms ductile^ malleable. 

B^erentet.^ 68. Fireaide Philosophy, word Month, In in- 
dex; SBTgent'B Third Reader, lesson 130. 

S 69. CarU's OhOd'B Book of Natural History ; FiroRide Phi- 
losophy, index; Moyo's Lessone on Objeots; Oalkins'a Object 
lessons ; Norton & Porter's Firrt Book of Soienoe, part 2 ; 
rande's Oyclopeodia. 
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Morala and Mannerg.—^e:e § 7. 

Beading.— See §§ 1, 26, 27, 41, 50. 

§ 70. ^lltTiff. — Spell the names of the different ■ 
books of the Bible ; ofThe different studies pnrsned 
in school; of a hundred different articles, selected 
from tlie " Prices Current" of the newspapers ; of 
the principal streets of the city or town ; of the 
numerals, both ordinal and cardinal, from one to 
twenty. Dictation exercises. 

The spelling exercises of this grade should be 
mostly oral ; but tJie classes may occasionally be 
called on to Bpell by printing the words with a pen 
or pencil, on their slates or on paper. See, also, § 2. 

§ 71. Arithmetio. — Pupils diould receive special 
assistance from the teacher, in learning how to jtre- 
jtare their lessons in mental arithmetic. Counting 
by sixes, sevens, eights, nines, and tens, forward and 
backward: 1, 7, 13, etc., 2, 8, 14, etc., 3, 9, 15, etc.; 

I, 8, 15, etc., 2, 9, 16, etc., 3, 10, 17, etc.; 1, 9, 17, 
etc., 2, 10, 18, etc., 3, 11, 19, etc.; 1, 10, 19, etc., 2, 

II, 20, etc., 3, 12, 21, etc.; 1, 11, 21, etc., 2, 12, 22, 
etc., 3, 13, 23, etc. 

Slate arithmetic should be gradually introduced, 
on the blackboard and on slates, preparatory to the 
use of a text-book in the next grade. Elementary 
exercises in notation, numeration, and addition. 

Adding columns of numbers ; short columns g 

B^ereneei.—Si'IO. Northend's Dictation Exercises; ParkerA 
Watson's Speller; Worcester's Speller; Siinders's BpeOnr, etc. 

g71. Barnard'HObjectTeaching, art. 12; Manual of Elemen- 
tary InBtruction, vol. 2. 
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oally extended to long ones ; slowly at first, but more 
and more rapidly as the papila aj^quire facility in the 
operations. Dictate columns of twenty or more fig- 
tlien let all the pupils commence at the same 
moment and note the time reqnired by each to com- 
plete the addition. All the pupils should learn to 
add by giving the sum at each step, without naming 
the number to be added : thus, in adding the num- 
bers 5, 8, 6, 9, etc., say 5, 13, 19, 28, etc., and not 5 
and 8 are 13, and 6 are 19, and 9 are 28, etc. 

Tlj. Drawing, — The study and application of 
flie principles of drawing should be gradually ex- 
tended till the pupils are able to produce represen- 
itions of objects with facility and accuracy. Let 
'the classes use cuts from books, drawing-cards, when 
obtainable, and other copies. They should also have 
frequent exercises in sketching directly from the ob- 
jects represented.* See, also, § 33, 
Writing. — See § 3, 

See, also, §§ 4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 49. 
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often Ebow <Q a moment, and with great precision, what maof worda 
would fail to make clear ; and a, very little time in early youth de- 
voted to leijKonB in drawing, iocludlug niechanicn.! as well aa other 
5a of drawing, would impart to every one a power which, in 
ir life, could not foil to be useful in a variety of nays ; that |g, 
d practical leutoiiB in drawing, carried out ou the priociplea of 
e copying, nor getting the mnster to palch np foi 
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FOURTH GRADE. 
[gbammab depabtment.] 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Sound ; light ; water ; meteorology ; miscel- 
* laneous topics ; geography ; morals and manners. The time de- 
voted to oral instruction each week to be equal in amount to fifteen 
minutes a day. 

Geography from text-book. 

Construction of sentences, etc. 

First half of Third Reader (or corresponding number of the series), 
with punctuation, definitions, and illustrations, , and spelling by 
sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions from speller and from 
reading lessons. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Mental arithmetic continued. Slate arithmetic to long division, 
and reviewed. Extemporaneous exercises in combining series of 
numbers. See § 5. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less 
than three times a day. See § 105. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Oral Instruction. — See §§ 8 and 18.* 
§ 72. Sound, — How produced. Illustrate bj 
stretched cord, or some other vibrating body. Ac- 

the pupil something presentable at home, but real training to the 
ower of making good representatiotis of a variety of objects on a 
at surface." — Reids Principles of Education. 

.* ^^ LesaoM on objects are most valuable ; especially lessons on the 
urious familiar objects around us, when the learner is required to 

loUre, or himself to suggest, every thing that can be remarked 
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^ 



Hon on the ear. Higli and low aoiinds— how pro- 
dneed. Relation of the air to sound. Velocity ol 
sound. The hiunan voice. Varieties of the hnman 
voice. Name twenty different khide of aouiids. 
Echoes ; whispering gallery ; ear-trumpet. Musical 
inBtruments; bells. 

§73. Light. — LuminoUH bodies. Velocity of light. 
Difference between the light of the aun and that of 
the moon. Laws of reflection ; mirrors. Refrac- 
tion ; experiment with piece of money in a bowl of 
water. Action of the microscope and telescope. 
Solar spectrum ; rainbow. Structure and action of 
the eye. Danger of injuiing the eyes from cscea- 
Bive nse ; from imprudent exposure to light ; from 



R^ereneee. — § 72. Science of Common ThiDgs, index ; Rea- 
son Why, indei; Oalkins's Object Lessons; BBmard'a Object 
Teaching, art8. 4 and 9 ; Norton & Porter's First Book of 
Science, part 1 ; Brande's OycIopfBdia. 

I 73. Child's Book of Nature, parts 2 and 8 ; Fireside Phi- 
losophj; Science of Common Things, indes; Reason. Why, in- 
dex; Barnard's Object Teaching, art. 4; Calkins'e Object Les- 
sons ; Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, part 1 ; Beech- 
era's Physiology and Calisthenics; Brande's Cyolopiedia. 



about them. Such lessons should be begun early, but not stopped 
Boon, as is too often the case. It is a mistake to suppose that thay 
■ro uBefal only to young children ; they should be continued, nf 
eonrge with mure detail and with greater exactness, and with a 
ir variety of objeota, up to a lata period. Nor should Ihey be 
nnflned to the papil suHgeatine the qualities with the oliject before 
m ; he should bo made to describe it aRaln minutely, from reool- 
md then writedown an account of its qualities."— Anfi 
rpTBB^iM of EdiiBilivn. 
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reading in twiliglit ; from reading fine print. Dan- 
ger of allowing young cliildren to look steadily at a 
light. Average distance at which a book should be 
lield from the eye ; effect of holding a book too near 
tlie eye. How cats and other animals see in the 
night. Cause of color. Twilight. 

Terms, iridescent^ spectrum^ solar, 

^ 74. Water, — Four or more lessons on the com- 
mon |)roj)erties and uses of water. Hard and soft 
water ; water of the ocean, etc. 

S 75. Meteorology, — Six or more oral lessons on 
winds, clouds, fogs, dew, frost, moisture settling on 
a vessel of cold water in a warm room, rain, snow, 
hail, ice. 

§ 7(). Miscellaneous Topics, Oral lessons on print- 
ing, parchment, Julian calendar, copyright, patents, 
jail of the county, prison or prisons of the State. 

§ 77. Oeography, — After the introductory exer- 
cises of the previous grade, introduce a map of the 
United States, showing the situation and relative 
size of the State in which the pupils reside ; the 
principal rivers of the country, mountains, capital, 
largest cities, etc. Divisions of the United States ; 



References. — § 74. Science of Oommon Things, index ; Reason 
Why, index ; Brando's Cyclopajdia ; Calkins's Ohject Lessons. 

§ 75. Barnard's Object Teacliing, art. 2; Child's Book of 
Nature, part 3 ; Norton h Porter's First Book of Science, part 
2 ; Science of Common Tilings, index ; Fireside Philosophy 
word Winds; Reason Why, index; Uailman's Object Teaohiog; 
Brando's Oyclopeodia. 

§ 76. Brando's Oyclopsedia. 
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Geography. 

compare the climate of the Northern and Southern 
k States ; principal productions of each division ; com- 
I'lneree; compare productions with those of other 
f coiiutries ; Presi dent, etc. 

The use of the globe sliould be introduced in this 
I connection, showing the rotundity of the earth, rota- 
f tion on its axis, day and night, poles, equator, par- 
lallela of latitude, meridians of longitude, tropics, 
l-polur circles, zones, points of the compass at any 
I giveu place, the continents, oceans, and relative po- 
l.sition of places, situation of the United States, and 
I of the State and city or town in which the pupib 
I Kve ; relative size of each. 

Similar illustration should be constantly given 
rwith the globe in connection with the recitations from 
I the text-book, and no definition should be passed by 
I till the teacher has satisfactory evidence that the 
^pupils understand clearly the object described. 

sons in geography should be accompanied by 
llirief historical sketches of important events con- 
f nected with the different countries, and by some 
Fallusions to ancient geography, and the changes 
[through which the countries have passed in their 
I governments, boundaries, etc. 

One of the most common faults in teaching geog- 
i raphy is the practice of requiring pupils to learn tlje 
■names of a large number of unimportant places, the 
l-exact population of unimportant cities, etc.* It is 



" Great improvEmenU have been made, eBpecially of late, in 
f ton'hing H;aographj'. HLghtr views of the whole aiilijuct have been 
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not desirable that pupils should be required to " give 
the names of thirteen towns on the Toeantins river," 
nor even the number of square miles in every State 
of the Union. They may be able to learn these 
things so as to recite them, but they will not be 
likely to remember them ; nor is the knowledge thus 
gained an equivalent for the labor required, even if 
it could be retained. 

Construction of Sentences, — See §§ 6, 9, and 49. 

Reading. — See §§ 1, 41, and 50. 

§ 78. Analysis of Sounds, — The pupils of the 
Grammar divisions should have frequent exercises 
in spelling by sounds any words that may be select- 
ed from their reading lessons ; and pupils that are 
not able to analyze the sound-s of words promis- 
cuously chosen, should receive special attention un- 
til this standard is attained. 

§ 79. Spelling. — Spell one hundred words selected 
from the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
Five or more dictation exercises, in writing entire 
advertisements selected from newspapers. Fifty or 
more words selected from the lessons in geography. 

The spelling exercises of this grade may be about 

References, — § 79. Northend's Dictation Exercises, 

• 

taken, great general principles have been substituted for innumera- 
ble useless details ; the value of map drawing, already acknowl- 
edged, has been still more effectively insisted upon ; the intimate 
connection between geography and history has been pointed out, 
and. in other ways, a new and stronger interest has been excited.** 
— George B, Emerson. See, also, Fifteenth Annua! Report of Secro 
tary of Massachusetts Board of Education, by Or. Seare, p. 66. 






Spelling ; Drnwiiij;. 

half oral and half written. But spelling exerciBea 
ehoiild be conducted chiefly in writing, as soon as J 
pupils are suflidently expert with a pen to write J 
legibly, in the usual time for a recitation, ten ocl 
"";een of tlie more difficult words in the lesson.* 
the pupils become more ready in the use of the 1 

tn, the number of words may be increased. Oral] 
exercisee in spelling should not be entirely dispenBad.l 
with in any of the grades. 

Written exercises in spelling should in all < 
be regarded as lessons in penmandiip as well as in I 
orthography, and examples of carelessness io writing J 
should be charged as errors. 

In the 1st, 2d, and 3d grades, written e 
spelling should be put in suitable blank books, and J 
preserved for the inspection of the School Directors,. J 
and others. Every word misspelled should after- I 
ward be rewritten correctly by the pupil, in his 1 
maimseript speller. See, also, § 2, 

1 80. /J /'am nj/.^ Special attention should be given ] 
in this grade to tire principles of drawing, prepara- | 
tory to map drawing. Pupils should also have lee 
Bona in drawing various mathematical lines and ] 

• " Spelling by writing, mheo the pupil can wrile, appears to Lave ] 
^ent advantage over apelling; omilj. In the buainesa of life, 
have no occHEiion to spell orally, and thoiinands of coeea liave mads J 
it certain, that the same perHon may be n good epcller with Ihe \ 
lips, who ia an iodiffeieiit one with the pen." — Mann. 

"The orthograph)' of a language Bhould be taught by terUing; 
an opinion, we believe, that in now pretty well eatnblished, bnt not 
Boffictently put into pnKlioe/'—Loiuioii Quarlerly Journal qfEduca- , 
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flgnroB, ftrcliltoctiiral figures, etc., and in copying 
piclnreH fVom books and other Boiirces.* See, also, 
lis 83 and 71 J 

Writing.— See § 8. 

^ HI. Arithmetio- — Teachers should be carefal to 
suoiiro a tlioruiigh acquaintance with the principles 
ut nutfttion nod numeration. Ah soon as pupils are 
altlij to add fiffurc'B topjther, the teacher should dic- 
tato Muvornl nutnliera to tliera orally, requiring them 
til placu iinitM uiidur units, tens under tens, etc., and 
nild thiun together. Kxamples of this class should 
bo niado rnoro and moro difficult, as the pupils are 
abhi to writo tlicrri, iMnbracing from five to ten 
nnnibiu'H cm-h, sonio of them extending to trillions 
or i|iiadrillii>[is, and containing more ciphers than 
Mignllliiant figiirus, bo that tiie pupils will frequently 
bu hil't to fill wholo periods and parts of periods with 
(.■llilmrn. TliuBu exorcises will furnish a valuable re- 
view of addition, and a still more valuable review of 
notation and numeration. 

Uapid uxereiBes in adding long eolunma of num- 
bcrw. 8eo§7l. 

KilfertniiM.—i H\. No rtlioiid's Teachers' ABBiatant, letter 17; 
lloIbroDk'ii Normal Methods; Davies' Logic of Matliematics. 

* "Llnour Dinwlng. whlahaiippliei tho deflclondmnf descdptlve 
Innsnoga, la annthar acquirement Inditpenanhlo to the Inatmctor. 
It may lie mado a moHt uBoful InBtrimicnt of timching, even In the 
hiiinliteit aohiKit, In tlie eiaeC. the nntiirAl, Rnd the exporimeatal 
Bvieuuei. espeoiall)'. he wbu has a caniniand of this nvt la never at ■ 
)0M huw to reniler tlie mcwt Intricate detniln ehar. iutelllgible, aod 
latereatlog to iiU andhory." —Marcd mi LHiigiuige. 




Recitations in arithmetic requiru constant watch- 
kfnlnees on the part of the teacher, to secure fiillneBB 
I and accuracy of expreBsion. The following are illus- 
I trations of common faults : 

. "If one cord of wood cost $5, six cords will 
\ cost 5 times 6," instead of " 6 times $5." 

2. "If one cord of wood cost $5, six will cost 6 
I times 5," instead of " six cords will cost 6 times $5." 
w [Two errors.] 

" In ^4 of a dollar, tliere are as many dollars as 
I 9 is contained in 36," instead of " as many dollars as 
I the number of times 9 is contained in 36," or " as 
many dollars as 9 is contained times in 36." 

4. " To subtract one fraction from another, reduce 

the fractions to a common denominator and subtract 

the numerators," or " subtract one numerator from 

L the other," instead of " subtract the numerator of the ■ 

I eubtrahend from the numerator of the minuend," 



I 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 



THIRD GEADE. 

[geammae depaktment.] 

regdlae course. 

Onl InstrQction. — Histotical sketches ; air and water ; 
i mognetlam \ minerata ; nioTals and mannere ; fan 
la in grainmat. embracing the parts of apeecli und ci 
l«f nenteDceii. The time devote<I to oral InstriLction each week, tc 
w eqaul in amount to firtoan mimites ti liay. 
Qeography, through Unikul tilateii, with inaj' dra 
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84 COURSE OF INSTR LOTION 

Third Grade. 

Grammar to the verb, with lessons in the use of language — to 
follow oral exercistv in gramniar. 

Third Keadt^r (or c()rresj)(>nding number of the series) complet^jd, 
and first third of Fourth Header, with punctuation, definitions and 
ilhistrations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from speller and from 
reading lessons. 

Writing. 

Mental arithmetic continued, with thorough reviews. Slate 
arithmetic to addition of denominate numbers, and reviewed, 
llapid exercises in adding columns of figures. Extemporaneous 
exercises in combining series of numbers. See § 6. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises from two to four minutes at a time, not less 
than three times a day. See § 105. 

DIKECTIONS. 

Oral Instruction. — See §§ 8 and 18. 

§ 82. Ilutonj, — Brief sketc^lies of prominent char- 
acters and events in history, botli ancient and mod- 
ern : Babylon, its walls and hanging gardens; Pyr- 
amids of Egypt, Trojan War, Homer, Founding 
of Rome, Alexander, Demosthenes, Virgil, Julius 
Ca3sar, Mohammed, the Crusaders, Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Napoleon, etc. 

§ 83. Air and Water, — Component element of air; 
of water. Proportion of oxygen and nitrogen in the 
air. Relation of oxygen to life ; to combustion ; 
most abundant of all known substances. Propertiea 
of nitrogen ; of hydrogen, weight of hydrogen. 

^ 84. Electricity and Magnetism, — Illustrate the 



References. — § 82. Mansfield's American Education. 
§ 83. Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, part 2; Sci- 
ence of Common Tilings, index ; Reason Why, index. 



FOLt OKADKn sciioni^. 

Mitieiiili; ; Geogmpby, 

production of electricity, and properties of attraction 
and repnlBioii, by a piece of dry paper rubbed brisk- 
ly with a piece of india-rubber. Conductors and | 
nou-couductore, lightning and liglitmng conductors, 
Franklin's kite. ' 

Properties of the magnet, itagnetic ntiedle, mari- | 
ner's compass, horseshoe magnet, telegraph. 

§ 85, MiT^eraln. — Oral exercises on the following ' 
topics, with illustrations as far as specimens can 1 
obtained : 

Common quartz, quartz crystal, common lime- i 
stone, marble, coral, gypsum, soapstone, anthracite { 
coal, bituminous coal, slate, clay, loam, gravel, etc., 
together with various stones used for ornament, aa 
agate, topaz, carnelian, amethyst, eirierald, and some 
of the compound rocks, as granite, sandstone ; kinds 
of stone empliiyed in buildings, sidewalks, etc. ; 
bricks, quicklime, mortar. 

§ St). Gaography. — " In the progress of every suc- 
cessive lesson, the teacher should call in the aid of .| 
association, by naming the products and staple com- 
modities of the several States, historical facts, re- 
markable curiosities, high mountains, manufactories. 



B^eTfine4».—\ 84. Child's Book of Nature, part 8; Norton 
& Pgrter'e First Book of Science, part 1 ; Science of Common 
Thiugs, index; Reason Why, index; Barnard's Object Teach- 
ing, art. 4 ; Brande's Cjclopiedia. 

§ S5. Fireside Philosophy, indes; MajifH Lessons on Ob- 
jects; Brande's Cjoloptedia ; Webster's and Worcester's Quarte 
IMotionaries. 
f 8 86. Korthend's Teacher's .\saL'itant, letter 16. 
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ptfl., [lucftBioiinll; mtming each separately. 8aj— 
tlii» u a luniltcr State, tJiis a wheat State, cytton 
StHtc, Hiigar, tiilmcco, rioe, etc. Here is gold ; there 
It'iul, iron, coill, etc Thou pointing, review inter- 
n>}(ntivoly — what State! it« capital, rivers, mono 
tainill Whal prodnrtions here? Wliat in this 
ThU," vW." 

S XT. Map l>ramng.—'Y\iQ first steps in map 
(IrnwhiK ■lumlil ooneist of a scries of exercises simi- 
lar til tim following :+ 

(I.) At a givwi <>>ij;nal lot every member of the 
oliiM draw un the hlnckUoanl or slate a continuous 
KtrHl^ht line, of any length, and in any direction ; 
a Hi'iiiiti'l ; a third; a fourth; a tifth. In the same 
manner, lot five dotted lines bo drawn. At Bucces- 
hIvo lilgnalii, let all the pupils place ten points on the 
■late or blaekhoard, without any reference to each 
othor, Now let all the pupils draw a straight line 
between any two of those points. Tliis exereise 
aliould he enntiniied, at successive signals, till all 
the points are connected, 

(9.) The Houond exercise oonaistB in making the 

A4/Vr*n«A— g 87. Calkini's Ol^ect Lessoos. 



"6. W. Sotrai, 

f The directions Tor tnnp Hmirlnfc bere glveD, hnve bean ktndlT 
furnUhed hj Mesant. Willtrd Woodnrd. Princtpal of the Jodn 
School, Chlongo, »nd E C. Delnno, TwichBr of Ihe Normiil Deport- 
mant of Ihe Chlotgo BIgh School. Thnugb brief, the; ira ioffl- 
oiontly fiitl and explicit to ennlile teachers bi introduce a HfBtsm- > 
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.|rDntl> nue^ttil ii 



mporl. 



nrly nil lhi:H'hu.>liiul 







fpnpiis familiar with the smaller units of length, 

which may be done by the use of the common foot 

measure. Let the class, at a given signal, draw 

_ lines one foot in length, and teacher and pupils test 

vthe accuracy of the work by applying the standard. 

■After Bueeessful trials, represent combinations of the 

' standard in lines of two and three feet. Now let 

the pupils apply these units to space and objects in 

the room. 

Again, let the pupils draw lines one foot in 
length, and divide each line into two equal parts; 
each of these parts into two other equal parts ; con- 
tinuing the division till the line has been divided 
into inches. Having a clear idea of the above units, 
assume points at the distance of an inch, a foot, two 
feet, and a yard, and let them be connected first by 
continuous lines, and afterward by dotted lines. 

(3.) Let the pupils draw straight lines, of given 
lengths, in different directions, as vertical, horizon- 
tal, and oblique. These terms may be illustrated by 
reference to the walls and floor of the school-room. 

(4.) The class should be required to combine 
straight lines in the formation of triangles — right, 
acute, and obtuse angled, — quadrilaterals and other 
rectilinear figures. After the iirst figure is drawn, 
other similar figures may be inscribed or eircum- 
ecribed at given distances. 

(5.) Draw curves and parallel curves of different 
Begreea of curvature, and at different distances. 
■ (6.) Around a given (loint, as a center, at a 
>f one inch, let a circumference be dri 
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Third Grade. 



Around the same center, at the distance of two 
inches, a second eircuniference; at the distance of 
three inches, a third. In this manner let successive 
circumferences be drawn until the distance from the 
center to the hist is twelve inches. The exercise 

* 

may be varied by increasing or diminishing the dis- 
tances. 

(7.) Let the above exercise be reversed. 

(8.) The division of straiglit lines into equal parts 
))y the a])i)lication of a given scale, which should be 
represented on the board by each pupil. 

(9.) The rei)resentation of the axes, poles, paral- 
lels, meridians, and zones of spheres of different 
diameters. 

(10.) llepresentation of familiar surfaces, with ob- 
jects on them, as the school-room, play-grounds, and 
fields. 

(11.) llepresentation of mountains. 

(12.) Representation of rivers. 

(13.) Representation of coast lines. 

All the foregoing exercises should be repeated till 
a high degree of accuracy and rapidity is secured. 
It is important that the first nine exercises should 
bo performed simultaneously by all the members of 
the class. 

Select a county or State having regular outlines. 
Select a scale with some convenient unit of measure. 
After determining the position of the cardinal points, 
draw two dotted lines at right angles to each other, 
one representing the central meridian, the other the 
central parallel. Apply the scale to the meridian as 
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many times as the diatauce represented by it is con- 
tained in tlie distance between the north and eoutli 
points of the conntry to be drawn. Through the 
points of division, draw dotted lines at right angles 
to the meridian, which will reprtsent pai-alluls ot 
latitude. Apply, in like manner, to the central 
parallel, snch part of the scale as a degree of longi- 
tude is of a degree of latitude. Through the points 
of division draw dotted lines at right angles to the 
parallel. These will represent meridians. Desig- 
nate the parallels and meridians by numbei-s ex 
pressing the position of points or places through 
which they pass, learned from an atlas. 

Tiie frame of the map being complete, represent 
by a dot the prominent points of the boundary, the 
latitude and longitude of which have been pret'ious- 
ly learned. Having fixed in the mind the nature 
and direction of the bounding line, it should be 
drawn wholly from memory. Tlie boundary com- 
pleted, the most prominent natural features should 
be represented. 

The pupil now has before him a map of his own 
constrnction, in which he can not fail to be interest- 
ed. See, also, § 80, 

g 88. In illustration of the foregoing principles 
we will proceed to draw a map of Europe, the most 
irregnlar and difficult of all the Grand Divisions. 

Tlie pupils having been thoroughly drilled in the 
application of latitude and longitude, and the rela- 
tive length of a degree of longitude in different lati- 
!ie following prominent points in the hour 



90 OOUR8E OF INSTRUCTION 

Third Grade. 

ries of Europe should be written by the teacher on 
the blackboard and copied by the pupils into a 
blank book for preservation, to be committed to 
memory in lessons of five or ten each, according to 
the ability of the class. Commencing at 

Lat. Lon. 

North Cape 71° N., 26° E. 

TlieNaze 68 " 7 " 

Tomea 66 " 24 " 

St. Petersburg .... 60 " 30 " 

Lubeck 64 " 11 " 

Mouth of the Elbe ... 64 " 9 " 

Brest 48 " 4J W. 

Bayonne 43 " IJ " 

Ortegal 44 " 8 " 

Straits of Gibraltar ... 36 " 6 " 

Genoa 44^" 9 E. 

Cape Spartivento .... 38 " 16 " 

Venice 45 " 12 " 

Cape Matapan 36 " 22 " 

Constantinople .... 41 " 29 " 

Sevastopol 44 " 33 " 

Intersection of Caucasus 

Mts. and Caspian Sea . . 40 " 60 " 

Northeast point of XJralMts. 67 " 60 " 

Mouth of Ural River . . 47 " 62 " 

Mouth of Volga River . . 46 " 48 " 

Tlie above points are deemed suiKciently accurate 
f r practical purposes, not differing from the true 
position more than one half of a degree. 



^ FOE OHADED SCHOOLS. 

Map Drawing. 

Teachers will increase or diminish tlie nniiiber of 
points at their discretion ; but eare should he taken 
not to burden the memory with more numbers than 
are really necessary to secure accuracy in the form 
of the map. Some teachers would have more points 
fixed in the map of Europe than the number here 
given. Very few maps require more than half as 
many of these points ae the map of Europe. 

Suppose the first lesson to be a map of the coast 
line from Cape North to St, Petersburg. Tlie points 
essential to this eserciae are Cape North, The Nazo, 
Tornea, and St. Petersburg. 

The latitude and longitude of these points having 
been learned, recitation may be required in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Cape North is situated 21° N., 36" E. The gen- 
eral direction of the coast line is southwesterly to 
The Naze at the south point of Norway, with many 
email indentations; tlience northeasterly to Chris- 
tiana, coast line regular; thence southeasterly to the 
most southern point of Sweden, very regular. Tliu 
position of the remaining points and tlie regularity 
and direction of the coast line should be learned and 
recited in a similar manner. 

Tlie class is now prepared to draw. First each 
pupil draws upon the hoard a vertical line called the 
ycale, representing 5° or 10° of latitude, according 
to the size of the map. A dotted vertical line shouhl 
DOW be drawn representing the centra! meridian in 
Europe, the 20th degree. Supposing our scale to 
nt 5° of latitude, the most southerly point 
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Third Grade. 

being about 35°, the most northerly 70°, the differ- 
ence will contain seven spaces of 5° each ; hence 
there will be eight parallels. Now divide the me- 
ridian into seven equal parts, each equal in length 
to the scale assumed, and draw dotted curved lines 
tlirough the points of division, representing parallels 
of hititude. Next draw the meridians. On the par- 
allel of the 70th degree, a degree of longitude is 
nearly one-third of a degree of latitude. The most 
easterly point being in longitude (50°, and the most 
westerly nearly 10° W., there will be eight spaces 
and eight meridians east of the meridian of 20°, and 
six spaces and six meridians west of it. 

Now set off on the parallel of 70°, eight spaces 
equal to one-tliird of the scale, east of the meridian 
of -20°, and two on the west. A degree of longitude 
on the parallel of 85° is J of a degree of latitude, 
nearly. Now proceed to lay off the same number 
of spaces as before, each being | of the scale, and 
connect the parallels of 70° and 35° with straight or 
curved dotted lines. 

The frame being completed, let the points learned 
and described be located with dots and connected 
with lines, in conformity with the description pre- 
viously given. After the class has acquired the 
ability to represent with accuracy and rapidity the 
first lesson, another section of the boundary, to- 
gether with that previously drawn, should be as- 
siorned for the next lesson. Let successive sections 
be assigned until the outline is completed. The 
teacher can not overestimate the value of rapid exo- 
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cation in map drawing, which is attainable only by 
frequent reviews. 

The mode of representing lakes, rivers, mountains, 
and prominent towns, will be readily aiiggeated to 
the teacher. 

§ S9, Graminar and Composition.— Oug of the 
most common faults in teaching grammar, is that of 
requii-ing pupils to commit too many rules and ob- 
servations to memory. The most important princi- 
ples only sliould be learned and recited directly from 
the text-book, and always in connection with illus- 
trative examples furnished by the pnpila. Tlie 
less important principles, embracing more than half 
of the remarks, observations, etc., of the different 
school-gi-aramars, should be learned chiefly as they 
are called into use by the granmiatical study of se- 
lected passages of prose and verse. 

As fast as the principles of grammar are learned, 
let the pupils be required in all cases to embody 
them in sentences of their own construction. The 
ability to use language correctly, and the demon- 
stration of this ability by actual performance, should 
ever be regarded as the only satisfactory test of the 
pupil's attainments in this braneli. " The art of 
speaking and writing correctly," is something more 
than "the art of knowing how to speak and write 
correctly." Tlie knowledge of pupils is generally 
found to be far in advance of their practice. It is 



R^erenea. — 89. Manefleld'H American EdncatioQ, chap. 11 ; 
Pnge'B Theory and Prnctice, chap. 7. 
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true tkat moBt teachers give some attention to the 
language employed by their pupils, especially during 
recitations ; but it would be a very great improve- 
ment if stilt more time was spent in cultivating 
habitB of freedom and accuracy in the use of lan- 
guage. If one-fourth of the time usually devoted to 
tlie regular recitation in grammar was distributed 
through the day, and employed in cultivating the 
art of conversation, and propriety and elegance of 
expression on all occasions, the loss would prove a 
great gain,* 

The rule adopted by Dr. Johnson deserves a place 
in the memory of every pupil. " Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds once asked him by what means be bad attained 
his extraordinary accuracy and flow of language. 
He told him, that be had early laid it down as a 
fixed rule to do his best on every occasion and in 
every company ; to impart wliatever he knew in the 
most forcu)le language he could put it in ; and that 
. by constant practice, and never Buffering any careless 

* " Unieaa the pi-iodplea of the science are applied in dnflf \itnc- 
tiut, and fixed in the mind by habitual exerci'ie. coinparalively little 
is guaed from theoretlrail study of the formulas and parts iif apHecIi. 
Thi! uliillty lo think clearly, and exprees one's thoughts elegantly 
and perspicuouHly. in one's own spoken or written words, in a great 
scqllialtinn, iind a raie onu in our grammnr schnnU," — Report qf 
S^uiU Committti, Loaeli, Mint, 

'■'I'he deficiency alluded to is in the lack of appliances in onr 
BChocil Btudiea nnd exercises fciv the pn>per cultivation of the fkcully 
of exprcsBion." — Imac J. AUai. Sujmnletidenl qf Schoali. dndnnaS. 

■'Nil tfacliinir of gminmaticol rules will coiintemot the injurious 
efloct of the frequent hearing anil u^ of unKrummalictd language.." 
— Rrpuii qf Boston Owmmllee. 
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expressiona to escape him, or attempting to deliver 
tiioiighta without arranging them in the ctearost 
manner, it became habitual to liim."* 

The oral lessons of the course should in all eases 
be regarded as exercises for the cultivation of the 
conversational powers of the pupils, and they should 
always be conducted with special reforente to the 
accomplishment of this object.^ 

90. Reading. — The standard of excellence in 
reading should be set a little higher in each succes- 
sive grade. Pupils of the thij'd grade should be able 
tad with good expression and effect in every va- 
riety and style. Take care that all the voices, espe- 
lially those of tlie girls, are kept up to the proper 



ftrcntei. — § 90. Northend's Teacher and Pareat, chap. 28 ; 
Page's Theory and Practice, chap. 4; Batea's Institute Lee tTires, 
leot. 4; Holbrook'a Normal Methoda; Znchos's Analytic Elo- 
oation. 



BubwoH'b lite of JohnBou. 

'■ Oral letuone cultivate in young people the (alent of rational 
aonverBaUoD, which, in ordinary education, in entirely left to ciiance, 
although it IB the moat userui, the moBt aociul, and the moKt intel- 
'kotnal of all talents. "Yhej impart that free excursive acgualutaaco 
with variouB learning which makes the pleoFing and instructive 
Dompanion ; and if they were generally adopted, they would not 

in the course of time, to raino the tone of conventntlon in ho- 
clety. llie powers of language of the leamei's being contitHntly 
'Called forth in proposing and answering quBBtlans, In stating the 
reaulta of their oliservations, and in making verbal or wiitten sum- 
iltulm of the Bubjecta on which they have conversed, they will ne- 
Wwirily acquire great bcility of expreaBlon in connection with great 

aem of thought. And if they excel in c>nverBatiun. they have 
every prospect of euccess in public speaking." — ^iir»Z on Lajigaagt. m 
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degree of loudness and force. Low voices should 
always be reganled as great defects in reading; and, 
exrept in oases of ill health, pupils who fail to make 
theniselvi^s plainly heard in every part of an ordinary 
si»hiH>l-nH>ni should receive marks of error. If pupils 
are inspireil with a suitable degree of ambition to 
give the pri>per expressit.>n to the ]>ieces they read, 
there will generally be very little difficulty in regard 
to fullness of voice. 

§ J>1. Sjhl/huj. — Spell one hundred or more words, 
selected from the geography of the United States. 
Dictation exenMses. 

AVrite six or more exercises of entire paragraphs, 
selected from the '* Iteview of the Market," in one of 
the daily papers, including all the figures, abbrevia- 
tions, etc. See, also, §§ 2 and 79. 

llViV/;<y.— See § 3. 

An(hm<>tu\—Soc §5 71 and 81. 



See, also, §§ 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
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SECOND GRADE. 

[gbammab department.] 

regular course. 

Oral Instruction. — Properties of matter ; laws of motion, etc. ; 
physiology and hygiene ; morals and manners. The time devoted 
to oral instruction each week, to be equal in amount to fifteen min* 
utes a day. 

Emrlish grammar. 

Terence, — § 91. Northend^s Dictation Exeroises. 




EComprjsition, abetrocls. and « 

Qcngrapby. to Alibi, and reviewed, with use of oatUae maps and 
map-drawing from memory. See §§ 87 and 83. 

HtHtory sfthe Uoiled SlateB. 'a the Bevolutioti, and reviewed. 

Puuttii Reader (or corrBsponding mimlier of the series) completed, 
witb punctuation, delinitiuuB and illuetcatlons, and elemenlary 
tounds. , 

Written and oral epelllDg, with delialtiona, from speller, aod 
[rora reading leasons. 

Writing. 

Mental arithmetic completed and reviewed. B!ata arithmetio 
thTOugh rulga,!' and deoima] froctiunB, and reviewed, Eitempo- 
raneouK enerciBex in oombiuing aenea of nuinbeTs, See § 5. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutoB at a time, not leas 
than twice a day. See § 103. 

»DIEECT10NS. 
"Oral Tnstmction. — See §§ 8 and 18. 
§ 93. Priyp&rties of Matter, Laws of Motion, etc. — 
In presenting the following topics, explain and apply 
tlie principles, and introduce illustrations when prac- 
ticable : General properties of matter — extension, 
impenetrability, etc. Solids, liquids, gaaee. Inertia, 
different kinds of attraction, specific gravity, center 
of gravity, centripetal and centrifugal forces, flying, 
Bwimming, rowing, water-wheels, the action of pow- 
der in firing a gun, mechanical powers, the pendii- 
Inm, air — its common properties and uses, pressure of 
the air, balloons and soap-bubbles, sailing a boat, 

E^ereiu!e».—% 92, Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, 
part ] ; Child's Book of Nature, part 3; Fireside Philosophy, 
index ; Science of Common Things, indes ; Reaaon Why, index ; 
's Ob.jeot Teaching, arts. 2 and 4 ; Brando's Cyclopsedia, 
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Second Grade. 



flying a kite, suction-pump, siphon, barometer, fric- 
tion. 

§ 93. Physiology and Hygiene^ etc. — Let the ex- 
pansion and application of the following topics be 
continued and reviewed, till the pupils are able to 
sustain a satisfactory examination upon all of them : 
The blood, mastication, the teeth, saliva, digestion, 
chyme, chyle, nutrition, blood-vessels, structure and 
office of the heart, circulation of the blood through 
the system, impurities, waste of the system, how re- 
paired, proper and improper food, eating too much, 
too fast, too often, late in the evening, irregularity 
of meals, dyspepsy, alcoholic drinks. 

Structure and office of the lungs, respiration, capa- 
city of the lungs, exercises for their healthy develop- 
ment, obstructed action, dangerous habit of bending 
over desks, process of purifying the blood, different 
colors ; carbonic acid of the breath, how formed, 
amount, composition of carbonic acid, weight, rela- 
tion to life, experiment of lighted candle in air that 
has been hold in the lungs a few seconds, carbonic 
acid in wells, burning charcoal in close room, car- 
bonic acid in the stomach, soda fountains, raising 
bread ; ventilation. 

Brief account of the bones, joints, muscles. 

The hand. Men and animals compared. 

References. — § 98. Child's Book of Nature, part 2 ; Beecher's 
Physiology and Calisthenics, passim; Root's School Amuse- 
ments ; Science of Common Things, index ; Fireside Philoso- 
phy, index; Reason Why, index; Calkins's Object Lessons, 
Uarnard's Object Teaching, art. 4; Brande's CyclopsBdia. 
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^^r Stractnre and office of the skin, sensible and in- 
sensible perspiration, importance of frequent bath- 
ing, danger from exposure to currents of air applied 
to the school-room.* 

The brain, excessive use of ; nerves of sensation, of 
motion. 

Physical exercise, its relation to health, Mud and 
amount required. 

Clothing, kind and quantity required to preserve 
health ; importance of frequent change ; danger 
from cold or damp feet. 

Sleep, nature and uses, amount required, effect of 
sleeping too much, too little; rising early, late ; re- 
tiring early, late ; ventilation of sleeping-rooms. 

Recreation and amusement— relation to health. 
Importance of change and variety of mental labor.f 

§ 94. Reciting by Topics. — One of the best modes 
of reciting history, geography, etc., is by the use of 
topics. Thus, in geography, a pupil passes to an 
outline map, suspended on the wall, with a set of 
topics in his hand, as boundaries, rivers, mountains, 
climate, surface, soil, productions, eommerce, etc., 
and proceeds to describe the country assigned, stat- 
ing all he recollects under each topic. When his 
deacription is completed, other mambers of the class 
are called on for corrections and additions, and the 
teacher makes such suggestions as the ease may re- 
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of air aa you would aa arrow." — Uima» 
mucti refreehsd \>y varidj/ as by kUman." 
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First Grade. 

quire. This made of reciting by topics leaves the 
pupils in a great degree to their own resources, se- 
cures a more thorougli and systematic preparation 
of the lessons, and furnishes important aid in im- 
parting that discipline of mind which is more valu- 
able than knowledge. It will be found particularly 
adapted to reviews. 

Iieadi7ig.—SiiG §§ 1, 41, 50, Y8. 

§ 95. Spelling, — Spell one hundred words selected 
from the geography of South America and Europe ; 
thirty words selected from the terms and definitions 
used in arithmetic ; tliirty from the lessons and defi- 
nitions used in grammar. See, also, §§ 2 and 79. 

Write five dictation exercises of paragraphs select- 
ed from the " Marine Journal" of a newspaper. 

Writing. — See § 3. 

Arithfnetic. — See § 81. 

See, also, §§ 4, 6, Y, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 89. 
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FIRST GRADE. 

[gbammab dbpabtment*] 

regular course. 

Oral Exercises. — Popular astronomy ; elementary book-keeping ; 
government ; heat ; geology ; morals and manners. The time de- 
voted to oral instruction each week to be equal in amount to fifteen 
minutes a day. 

Grammar completed, with parsing and analysis from reading* 
book. 

Reference. — § 96. Northend's Dictation Exercises. 
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FopoJar ABtrooomy. 



^^P CoToposiUcins, abstracts, and wcitt^n reviews. 

Oeograph; completed and reviewed, with map-drawing from 
memory, and use of terrestrial globe. See SS 87 and 8S. 

Blstorf of the United Stales, completed and reviewed. Outline! 
of English history, with review. 

Fifth Reader |or correapcmding number of the series), with expln- 
natlons, analysis of qlerlvntivB and compound words, and elementary 
Bonnds. 

Written eiercises in spelling from reading lessons, and other 
word* selected by the. teacher. AnaljsiK of derivative and com- 
pound words, and a few selected rules of Bpelling.* 

Writing. 

Slate arithmetic completed and reviewed. Extemporaneous eier- 
dBes in combining aeries of □umbers. See § 6. DifiiciUt examples 
in mental aritbmeHc reviewed. See § 81. 

DeclnmBtions and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four mtntites at a time, not less 
than twice a day. See § lOS. 

DIRECTIONS. 

^H Oral Instruction. — See §§ 8 aod 18. 

^V § 96. Popular Astrojiomy. — ^Ten or more elemen- 
tary lesBons. Ttie earth — its size and motionB 
Change of Beasons — how caused ; difference in the 
length of days and nights at different seasons of 
the year ; length of the longest day at the equator ; 

E^ereneet. — § 06. Norton & Porter's First Book of Scienta, 
part 1 ; Child's Book of Nature, part 3 ; Fireside Philosophy, 
Index; Brande's Oyolopsedia; Brownell's How to Use Globes. 

• "The rules for spelling derivatives are not very commonly 
iBUued in our schools, or If memorized they are not comprehended 
Mtd practically applied, Cert^nly a large share of the bod spelling 
wUoh I have wltneased is chargeable lo a neglect of these ralM."— 
B. 0. NbHhnip, Agent of Maisachwiem Board of EJiuxUion. 
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First Grade. 

tropics ; polar circles ; at the poles. Tides. Solar 
System. Tlie sun — its oflSce, distance, magnitude, 
spots. Tlie moon — its size, distance, telescopic ap- 
pearance, diflferent phases; eclipse of the moon; 
of the sun. Name the planets in their order; rela- 
tive size; satellites of each, and ring of Saturn. 
Morning and evening stars. Comets. Fixed stars. 
Teach the pupils to point out in a clear night five or 
more conspicuous constellations ; five or more stars 
of the first or second magnitude ; all the larger 
planets that are above the horizon. 

§ 97. Elementary Exercises in Book-keeping, — A 
dozen simple exercises in single-entry book-keeping, 
illustrated by the teacher on the blackboard, and 
written out by the pupils, will be sufficient to enable 
them to keep ordinary accounts with a good degree 
of facility and accuracy ; and pupils should never 
be allowed to pass through the Grammar divisions 
and leave school, without this knowledge. 

§ 98. Government. — Seven or more elementary 
lessons on government, embracing the general struc- 
ture of National, State, city, and town governments,' 
and their relation to each other; government of 
United States, compared with that of Great Britain, 
Russia, Switzerland. Legislative, executive, and 



References. — § 97. Introduction to Mayhew's Book-keeping. 

§ 98. Mansfield's Political Manual ; Howe's Young Citizen's 
Catechism; ShurtliflTs Governmental Instructor; SLeppard's 
Constitutional Text-book; Young's Science of Government; 
Brando's Cyclopasdia, words Jury^ Romieidej etc. ; Webster'a 
and Worcester's Quarto Dictionaries. 



judicial branches of government ; origin of our Na- 
tional governnient; Declaration of Independence: 
Constitution; trial by jury. Terms homici,<h, mo»-j 
slaughter, felony, arson, Jturglary, treason, perjuri/y\ 
forgery, eta. Names of the principal sovereigns o£ I 
Europe, 

§ 99. Heai. — In expanding the following topics, 1 
explain and apply the principles, and illustrate them I 
as far as practicable. Sources of heat; heating byl 
conduction, radiation, convection. Sensation of heat | 
and cold; burning-glasses; good and poor condnc- 
tors ; different kinds of clothing ; double windows ; 
ice-houses ; use of a fan ; protection of the ground I 
by snow. Contraction and expansion ; putting tire 1 
on a wheel ; lire balloons ; thermometer ; g 
cracked by hot water; why clocks go faster in cold I 
weather than in warm ; freezing water ; heat ab- 1 
Borbed by change from solid to liquid state, and J 
from liquid to gaseous ; freezing mixture of salt audi 
ice ; cooling a heated room by sprinkling water on f 
tiie floor. Boiling water ; how the force of steam is J 
produced. Flame — how produced. Carbon. Flame J 
of a caudle — why no combustion in the center; 
wick — why not consumed ; use of circular wick in. I 
astral and solar lamps; use of glass chimney; of I 
small hole in top of lamp ; gas used in lighting 1 
buildings ; use of a blower in kindling a fire ; action J 



Rtferenea. — g 99. NortoQ & Porter's First Book of Science, 
-t2; Science of OomoionThiDgs.indes; Reawn Why, imdei; 
ftrnard's Object Teaching, arta. 2 and 4 ; Brande'a Oyolopsedwu 
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First Orade. 

of a common chimney ; proper constmction ; ad- 
vantages of stoves, as compared with open fire- 
places; disadvantages. 

§ 100. Geology, — Five or more oral lessons on the 
geological formation of the United States ; coal 
fields ; mineral ores ; geology of the State in which 
the pupils reside ; fossiliferous rocks. 

§ 101. Orarnmar and une of Language. — /.t least 
half the time appropriated to Grammar in the first 
grade, should be spent in i)arsing and analyzing 
select pieces from Milton, Pope, and other authors, 
embracing several ditferent varieties of style. The 
extracts required for this purpose may be selected 
from the reading-books. 

No exercise should be regarded as complete and 
satisfactory that does not analyze the thought as 
well as the language of the writer. 

Pui)ils of this grade sliould receive special in- 
structions in letter-writing, including the form and 
manner of beginning and ending, with the date; 
paragraphs; dividing between syllables at the end 
of a line ; margin ; folding ; superscription ; sealing, 
etc. See, also, §§ fJ and 89. 

§ 102. Use of Ghibe, — Pupils should receive so 
much instruction in the use of the terrestrial globe, 



Heferenees,'^ 100. Norton & Porter's First Book of Sci- 
ence, part 2; Willson's Fifth Reader; Brande's Oyclopiedia; 
Webster's and Worcester's Quarto Dictionaries; any of the 
Physical Geographies. 

§ 102. Mclntyre on the Use of the Globes ; Keith on the Use 
of the Globes; Brownell's How to Use Globes. 



FOE. GBADKD SOHOiJLS. 1U5 

Spenjog. etc. ; Music. 

that they will be able to aolve by it, before the 
class, not lesa than five common problems; as, To 
find the length of a degree of longitude at any given 
latitude: To find tho hours of sunrise and sunset, 
and tho length of day and night at a given place on 
a given day : To find how long the suu shines with- 
out setting, at any given place in the north frigid 
zone, and how long it is invisible, etc. 

Jieadinff.—See §§ 1, 41, 78. 

§ 103. felling andAntdpsis of Derivaiive Words. 
— Spell one hundred names selected from the geog- 
raphy of Asia and Africa ; the names of fifty islands 
and groups of islands, situated in any part of the 
world. Dictation exercises. Special attention to the 
analysis of derivative and compound words. Sew 
§§ 2 and 79. 

Wriiing'.—See § 3. 

ArUhtnetie. — See S 81. 



§ 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 94. 



MUSIC. 

g 104. It is highly important tnat all the divisions 

iu the Grammar and Primary Departments should 

have one or more regular lessons in vocal music every 

week. Each division sliould also have daily exercises 

' in singing both devotional and secular pieces. In 

S^treneea.—^ 103. Northend's Dictntion Eseraiaea; Ban 
dera'B Analysis of English Words; Town's Analysis of Deriva 
tive Words; McEUigott'a Analytical Manual 
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IB ; PbyflicAl Exercisen 



the Priiuarj divisiona, Bingiog shonld be interspersed 
among the other exercises several times a day. 



CONDITIOMS OF TKANSFEE FEOM ONE GRADE TO 
ANOTKEE. 

}fo pupilt thould he adcanced/rora one grade to another, tiU 
they are able to ivitain a thorimgh amd tatiifnatory ftnuntno- 
Uon, Jy the Principal, on all the hranehe» of the grade ^om 
which they are to be tran^erred, itieluding the oral let*one, ute 
palate, etc. They ehould be able to read any of the pieces 
thej/ hate gone oter, with proper expre»»ion; e^lain tht 
meaiUng of amy of the words; give the names arid iixea of the 
different taarke used; and ^ell any lifthe wordi, loth by let- 
tera and by sounds. In the Grammar divisions, the examiwi- 
tions thauld be both oral and written. When, praeticahle, all 
promotions from one grade to another should he made at the 
eommeneement of a school month. 

Whenetter the aoholarship ofapvpilfalls behind the rank qf 
his elau, he ihould be lent into the elan next below, unless by 
^xtra^gbrt he is able protaptly to regain hisponti 



PHTSICAL EXERCISES." 



kfk Tvianlt 



^ 105. The following csercisra embody the reflult 
of many careful experiments, and are believed to 
combine the elements of the most useful movements 
that are adapted to the Bchool-roora. The best e 



* Host of the "free gymnoBtluii" here prcHented, liave been hind- 
1; fiiTnished by Meura. S. H. White, Principal qF the Brown School, 
Chicago, G. D. BroomelE, Principal of the; Deftrbora School, and K. 
C. Delano, Teaclier of tlie Kiitmnl Department uf bba High Schoolf J 
teil by three of the lady leachera. 



FOE GRADED BCHOOLB, 

Physical EsterciBes. 

fecta will generally be produced by executing tbeml 

1 order, from first to last ; but teachers can at any 

■'time make Belections from tliem, at their discretion. 

The value of the exercises depends in a great de- 

Bgree upon the energy and force with which they are 

ncecnted. In all the ai-m and shoulder movements, 

wthe muscles should he kept as rigid as possible, and 

I rapidity of the movements should not be so 

^reat aa to prevent the utmost tension of the mnecles. 

a all the body movements the motion should be full 

^nd slow. 

The directions assume that the regularity and 
piiimbep of motions in each movement are fixed by 
wunting, either by the teaclier alone, or by both 
pteacher and class, as may be desired. The number 
* to be counted in the body movements may be eight ; 
and in the others, when counted at all, twelve. In 
Bome cases, it may be thought desirable to duplicate 
the numbers. 

The following positions are recommended, pre- 
paratory to the execution of the movements : 
k Position A, Sit erect, hands folded in front. 
" B, Turn to the aisle, preparatory to rising. 
" C, Eise and face the teacher. 



ieyWenees.— § 105. Root's ScJiool Amusements; Potter & 

Emeraon's School SEd Schoolmaster, part S ; CaUdiiB's Object 

Lessons; Beeeher's Physiolt^y and OaJisthenics ; Bariiard'a 

I Object Teacliing, art. ! ; Fitzgerald's Exhibition Spealter and 

IfijTunastio Book ; Trail's Family Gymnaniam ; Walker's Manlj 

lisea; Do Laspee's Free GyTnnasties; Alfonoe's Inatmo- 

in Gymnastic ■ Dio Lewis's New Gymnastics. 
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Position D, Stand erect, with amiB akimbo. 
" E, Pupils resume their seats. 

These positions may be iiaed in dismissing school, 
when claases are called to recitation, and at all times 
when the scholars are called f-o rise from their seats. 

While on the floor, the scholars should stand 
erect, with the sLouldere thrown back, and, unless 
otherwise directed, with the hands hanging natural- 
ly at the sides. 



B wbioh pupils are nfiecled with in- 
ixcrcieuH injiiriuua to Itiem. T«Hch- 
un to tliia |)'iiijt. And oevm require 
lemenls agaiaBt the wiefaeB of their 



Crscb will aiimetimes ocrur 
firmitlea thnt render pntlicular 
ere ahoiild give -wtttcbful iitteof 
puplU to join in iiuy of the inu 

The windows ehould generally be niBed from the bottom during 
the physical eierdaes. ao aa to fumiBh a supply of fresh ftir. All 
paptis in health arc expected to jiiia in these exerc^sss ; but If, 
from Ul health or other rauee. any one ia prevented from engaging 
in them, he ehould never be itllowed to sit in a current of air. 



MOVTaiENTB. 

(1.) Inhale slowly and fill the hinga to their ut- 
most capacity ; retain the air a few seconds, and 
then exhale slowly until the air ia expelled as com- 
pletely as possible. Six inspirations and expira- 
tions. 

(2.) Place the clenched hands on the shoulders, 
the elbows being elevated sidewise to a horizontal 
line with them. At count one, throw the fists forci- 
bly outward, so that the arms shall be in a horizon- 
tal position. At count two, bring the fists back to 
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FhysLcitl Exercisea, 

the shonldere, keeping them closed firmly during 
the whole movement. Count twelve. 

(3.) Hands hanging at the ddes, closed. Count- 
ing one, pass the fiste in front of the shoulders, and 
raise ih em no that the arms shall he vertical; t/wo, 
bring the fists down immediately over the shoulders, 
at the same time throwing the elbows downward 
"and backward ; three, throw the fists downward, 
commencing with a slioi't curve by bending the 
wrists and raising the elbows. Count twelve. 

(+.) Position D. At count one, incline the body 
to the right at an angle of 45°. At two, incline to 
the left in the same manner. Count eight. 

(S.) Inflate the lungs suddenly with a full breath; 
retain the breath a short time, and then emit bm 
quickly as possible. Five times. 

(6.) Extend the arms forward a little above the 
, horizontal, the fists being side by side, thumbs 
downward. At one, bring tlie fists immediately in 
firout of the shoulders, tnrning the thumbs upward, 
and throwing the elbows downward and backward 
forcibly, as if to strike them together behind. At 
tu!o, thrnst the fists forward to the first position. 
Count twelve. 

(7.) Position D. At one, thrust the right flst up- 
ward to a vertical position ; at two, bring the right, 
hand to position T>, and then thrust the left fiat up- 
ward in the same manner. Count twelve. 

(8.) Hands hanging in front, clasped. At one, 

throw the hands to the right and as far beliind as 

^jioesible, at the same time turning the body in the 
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Physical Eierciees. 
same direction, tut keeping the face and feet straight 
forward. At two, turn to the left in the same man- 
ner. Count eight. 

(9.) Position D. Inliale a full breath alowly ; 
emit the breath audibly and slowly, giving the pro- 
longed sound of a m father. 

(10.) Let the arms hang at the sides, hands open. 
At one, throw the hands outward and upward, keep- 
ing the arras extended, and bring the hands together 
directly over the head with a clap ; keeping the 
hands together and arms extended ; at twn. bring 
the hands down in front to a level with the shoul- 
ders ; at thre^f throw the hands backward, keeping 
the arms extended horizontally ; sXfour, drop the 
arms to the sides as' in position of starting. Count 
twelve. 

(11.) Position D. At one, rise on the toes as far 
as possible; at two, ease back to starting position, 
being careful to avoid dropping noisily on the heela. 
Count twelve. 

(12.) Hands Iianging at the sides, closed. At one, 
bring the fists up under the arras ; at two, return 
them to first position. Count twelve. 

(13.) Hands hanging naturally at the sides. At 
OTie, raise both shoulders as forcibly and as high 
as possible. At i/wo, lower them gently. Count 
twelve. 

This exercise may be varied by raising and drop- 
ping first one shoulder six times and then the other 
si-x ; or by raising and dropping one shoulder once 
and then the other once, alternating to count tuieloe. 
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(14.) Position D. Thrust the right fist forward, 
horizontally, while counting one. At two, bring tlie 
right hand back to position D, and then thmet the 
left fist forward in the same manner. Count twelve. 

1(15.) Bring the fists together upon the chest, im- 
mediately between the shoulders, at the same time 
devating the elbows above the horizontal, and bring- 
ing them as far forward as possible. At one, throw 
file elbows downward and backward with force, and 
at i/wo, bring tho fists and elbows as at first. Count 
twelve. 

(16.) Position D, At one, turn the whole body, 
including the head, to the right as far as possible, 
keeping the feet stationary. At two, twiat the body 
toward the left in the same manner. Count eight. 

(17.) Place the fists upon the shoulders, with the 

dbowB raised sidewise to a horizontal with them. 

Tirow tlie right fist outward and upward at an 

e of 45°, counting one. At two, bring it back to 

B former position, at the same time throwing out 

■file left in the same manner. Keep the ii 

■ rigid as possible. Count twelve, 

(18.) Position D. At one, look over the righti 
shoulder, at the same time bending the body back- 
ward and twisting sidewise sufficiently to allow 
downward glance as at the heels. At iAi>o, look 
over the left shoulder iu the same manner. Count 
eight. This movement calls into exercise more of 
the muscles of the body than any of the others, and 
should be thoroughly executed, 

(19.) With the left hand upon the hip, whiri the 
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right hand and arm in as near a vertical plane as tlio 
situation of the scholar will allow, first forward, then 
backward. Theu with the right hand upon the hip, 
whirl the left in the same manner. Let each arm be 
wliirled six times in both directions, counting at 
ach time, 

(20.) Place the fists upon the shoulders, with the 
elbows raised in front to a level with them. At one, 
throw the fists suddenly forward, keeping the anna 
liorizontal and opening tlie bands, palms upward. 
At two, place the fists as before. Count twelve. 

(21.) Hold the right palm in front of the eyes, at 
the distance of about a foot from them, and the left 
pahn similarly, opposite the lower part of the chest. 
At one, change positions of the hands ; two, reverse, 
and ao on till twelve is counted. 

(32.) Position D. At one, incline the body for- 
ward as in a low bow, and at two, incline backward 
to the same extent. Count eight. 

(23.) Inhale slowly. Exhale suddenly and forci- 
bly, with the sound of the letter A. Three times. 

In movements 1, 5, 9, 13, 23, the length of time 
to be occupied by each inhalation should be indi- 
cated by some signal, as the raising and lowering of 
the teacher's hand ; the raising of the hand being 
the signal for the inhalation, and the breath being 
retained while the hand is kept up, and sent ont as 
tlie hand is lowered. 

Other movements, selected from works on gym- 
asticB, or devised by the teacher, or combined from 
the foregoing, may be introduced, as the taste and 
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[ennitj of the teacher may direct. The following 
^ given KB an example of several movements com- 
bined in one exercise : 

(24.) Hande hanging at the sides, closed. At OJie, 
"bend the elbows and describe a curve with the 
hands, hj bringing them np in front of the chest 
and head, and over outward, so that the arms will 
corae to the horizontal, aidewise ; two, bring the flsta 
against the upper and outer portions of the chest; 
three, tlirow the right fist forward to the horizontal ; 
Jour, bring it back against the chest again ; Jive and 
SMJ, describe the same movements with the left arm ;, 
seven and eiffht^ the same with both arras; after 
which the fists are to be thrust downward to the 
sides, as at first, with count on-e. The same move- 
ment may be repeated, always giving the same num- 
bers to the same parts of the movement. The Bee- 
Olid time tlie fists are brought down to their first 
position, it should be with count (wo; the third 
time, three, and so on. The advantage of this is, 
that at the close of the repetitions, say nine, the 
class will all stop at once and there will be no break 
in the exercise. 

(25.) Marehing.^AW the lower divisions should 
have exercises in marching as often as once or twice 
a day. By exercising a little ingenuity, the teacher 
will be able to arrange the files so that all the popila 
will commence marching at the same time, and end 
at the same time. Tlie children should keep togeth- 
er in their time, and this should be regiiiatcd by 
appropriate singing. If the singing can not be 86- 
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cured, the pupils may repeat verses in concert, and 
march to tlie measure of tlie poetry. 

(26.) Military Movements. — Opcasional exercises 
in marching, counter-marching, facing, dressing, and 
lialting, witli military precision, may be profitably 
intnuluccil. Tliey will not require the use of arms 
nor any substitute for them. For full directions re- 
HjHH'ting these movements, teachers are referred to 
Itoot's School Amusements, and The Boy Soldier, by 
the same author. 

^ 100. Teachers should guard their pupils against 
all ('onstraimnl and unnatural postures. The posi- 
tion ^^ hatufH h'hiniT'' induces a stooping posture, and 
nhotild generally be avoided.* The habit of stoop- 
ing over desks while engaged in exercises requiring 
the use of the ])en or pencil, is one of the most seri- 
ouH evils now existing in schools, and its deleterious 
influ(»nce upon the health and form of pupils is 
abtinduntly manifest. 

It is true that many teachers devote special atten- 
tion to this matter, but in most cases the cure is by 
no means radical or permanent, and a more efficient 
and systematic course of treatment is required. 
Tliere are many schools in which the pupils are re- 
quired to give special attention to physical move- 
ments, at frequent and regular intervals, and yet 
lose more every day by indulging in this dangerous 
habit than they gain by the gymnastic exercises. 

* See Report of S. W. Seton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
New York, 1866. 
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As a-first step toward the correction of this evil, 
teachers ehould inform themselves and their pnpila 
of its nature and magnitude. The nest step of prog- 
ress should be a firm resolve to overcome it, what- | 
ever may be the effort required. 

With most pupils, a frequent adraonitioD from the 
teacher will be sufficient to establish the habit oi 
sitting erect, and when this habit is once formed, 
very little attention will be needed to perpetuate it. 

But when this measure is found to be ineffectual, 
a persistent habit of stooping at the desk should be 
treated as a misdemeanor, affecting the deportment 
average of the pupil the same as any other example 
of misconduct.* 



* "Tba training of children in sitting, gtanding, Emd w&lking, j 
and in tlie use of the di^uiib of reEpiratioo and of ntterance, 
lunang the firet things to be atteni^ed to in the phyeiial educatlun 
at school." — John D, Pidlbrkk, Saperinleiidtnl ijf SckooU, Boilon, 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

FOR A 

HIGH SCHOOL, 

EMBRACINO 

A aENEIlAL COURSE 

AND 

A CLASSICAL COURSK 

^•^ 



TiiE circumstances of different cities and towns are 
so various, that it is impossible to devise a course of 
study equally adai)ted to all high schools. 

The following outline embodies substantially the 
course adopted in the Chicago High School. Some 
of its features have been borrowed from the course 
of study adopted in Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Boston, and other cities, and some of them are 
the fruit of observation and experiment during a 
period of six years. 

Tlie greatest danger, even with the time extended 
to four years, is that of crowding too much labor 
into each period of the course. It is not always suf- 
ficient to arrange the course so that pupils will not 
be required to carry a large number of studies at a 
time. Cases will frequently arise in which certain 



^ FOR ORADED SCUnOLS. 
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portionB of a text-book may, without eerious loss, be 
either omitted altogether, or used only for occasional 
reference. These should by all means be marked in 
the elaes, and treated accordingly, A reasonable 
amount well learned, is better than more learned , 
imperfectly ; and either of these is far better than 
the highest intellectual aequisitiona obtained in ex- 
change for good health. 

When the time of the course is reduced to three 
years, still greater care will be required to avoid 
tasking pnpils beyond their strength, and to prevent 
them from overtasking themselves. The tendency 
to this evil will be greatly diminished, if pupils can 
be retained in the grammar schools till they are 
thoroughly prepai'ed to enter the high school. No 
pnpil should be received to the high school under 
twelve years of age, and in many cases thirteen 
years would be a better limit to establish. 

The highest standard of requirement in all the 
classes should be attainable by pupils of average 
capacity, without the uecess'ity of studying during 
hours required for exercise and relaxation. But in 
attempting to remove the evil of overtasking pupils, 
we should remember that there is also danger of 
falhng into the opposite extreme. If pupils are 
tasked beyond their strength, the school is justly 
chargeable with blame. But if the standard is 
dropped so low that it fails to stimulate the scholai 
to habits of thoroughness and self-reliance, then is 
the school itself a failure, and every commnnitj 
Bould BO regard it. 
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General Department. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERAL COUBSE. 

FmST YEAB. 

FiRflT Tkbm. — Algebra ; German or Latin ; Descriptive Geography. 

Skoomd Tbrm. — Algebra ; German or Latin ; Engligh Grammar 
and AnalyBlB. 

Third Term.— Arithmetic ; German or Latin ; Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

SECOND TEAS. 

First Tkrm.— Algebra ; German or Latin ; Universal History. 
Skoomd 'I'krm.— Geometry ; German or Latin ; Universal History. 
Third Tbrh.— Geometry ; German or Latin ; Universal History ; 
Botany. 

TIIIBD YEAB. 

First Tbrm.— Geometry ; Gorman, or Latin, or French ; Physi- 
ology ; Rhetoric. 

Sboomd Term.— Trigonometry ; German, or Latin, or French ; 
Natural Philosophy ; English Literature. 

Third Term.— Mensuration, Navigation, and Surveying ; Ger- 
man, or Latin, or French ; Natural Philosophy ; English Literature 

k 

FOUBTH YEAB. 

First Tbrm. — Astronomy ; German, or Latin, or French ; Intel* 
lectual Philosophy ; Constitution of United States and Book-keeping. 

Sbcond Tkrm. — Chemistry ; German, or Latin, or French ; Logic * 
Political Economy. 

Third Tkbm. — Geology and Mineralogy ; German, or Latin, o 
French ; Moral Science ; Political Economy. 

Drawing during the second, third, and fourth years. Such at- 
tention to reading, spelling, and penmanship, through the course, 
as may be necessary to secure satisfactory attainments in these 
branches. Rhetorical exercises, music, and physical asercises 
•hrough the course. 



FOR GKADED SCHOOLS. llif 

Clnssical Department, 

At the beginning of the third year, those in the 
Genci'al Department are allowed to continue their 
Latin or German, or choose French instead, for the 
remainder of the course, Thna no pupil in the Gen- 
eral Department studies more than one foreign lan- 
guage at the same time, and all are permitted to 
take two at some time in the course. 

Those pupils who elect to take Latin during the 
first and second years, can defer their choice be- 
tween the Classical and the General Course till the 
commencement of the third year. 






SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSICAL COUKSE. 

FIRST YEAH. 

■KH.^Algelii'a ; Firat Latin Book ; Descriptive Geog- 
~»phy. 

Skoond Tism. — Algebra ; Flrit I^tin Book ; English Qnunmar 
Mil] AoBlyHia, 
TbixdTuui.— Arithmetic; I^tinBeader; PbyBJcal Geography. 

SEOOMD TKAE. 
FlurTutM. — Algebra; lAlin Reader; Universal History. 
8»ooin>T«u».— Geometry : Cffiaar; Uiiiveraal History. 
Tbibd T^oi.— Oeometry : Ctesar ; Uuiremal History ; Botany. 

THLBD YEAB. 

FlMl Thim. — Greek ; CiBBar or Cicero ; Physiology. 
Bwoaii Tuix.— Greek ; Ciciiro ; Natural Philosophy. 
Tkibd TiHH.— Greek, Anabaais ; Cicero; Natural Philosophj. 

FOUKTH YBAB. 

FtUrTiRM. — Greek, Anabasis; Virgil, Eclogues; Cicero; I^tii 
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Second Tkbm.— Greek ; Virgil, ^neid and GeorgicH ; Latin Prose. 
TuiKD Tkbm. — Greek, Iliad ; Virgil, .^neid ; Ruview of Latin. 

Drawing during the second, third, and fourth years. Rhetorical 
exerciHes, inuHic, and phyKical exercines, through the course. Such 
attention, through the course, to reading, spelling, and penman- 
ship, as may be necensary to secure satisfactory attainments in 
these branches. Classical antiquities, military affairs, during the 
second year. Classical antiquities, civil affairs, during the third 
year. Classical antiquities, mythology, during the fourth year. 
Ancient geography, in connection with the literature and history of 
Greece and Rome. 



•♦♦♦ 



DIFFERENT FOEMS OF OEGANIZATION. 

In tlie organization of high schools, three differ 
ent forms have been adopted by different cities and 
towns. 

1. That which embraces a general course and a 
classical course in the same school ; the parents or 
guardians of the pupils being allowed to elect be- 
tween the two courses. 

2. A division into two distinct schools, an English 
high school, and a classical school, each independent 
of the other. 

8. A union of the two courses in one classical and 
English school, in which all the pupils are required 
to study both the English branches and the classics. 

The first of these forms is illustrated by the course 
already presented, and by the course adopted in the 
St. Louis High School. 
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The second form is illustrated by the high schools 
of Boston. 

The third form is illustrated hy the high schoola 
of Cincinnati. ~ 



COURSE OF STUDY 

ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 

BOSTON. 

FIRST YEAE. 



I 



1. Review ot preparatory studies, using tlie text-books author- 
lued Id tbe grammar BchooU of the city ; 2. Ancient Geograpiij ; 
S. Qenenkl History ; 4. Algebra ; S. French lADguitge ; 6. Diuwii^. 

SKCOND TEAE. 

]. Algebra, continued ; 2. French Language, coatlnued : 3. Draw' 
iag, continaed ; 4. Geometry ; 6. Book-keeping ; 6. Rhetoric ; T. Con- 
BtltutloD oC the Cnited States ; S. 'I'rigonometry. with its applicatioa 
to surveying, iiarigation, mensuration, astronomical culculations, 
etc. ; 9. Evidences of Christianity, — a Monday morning lesBon. 

TiintD YEAH. 
1. Trigonometrj'. with its applications, etc., continued ; 2. Evi- 
dences, continued, — a Monday morning lesson ; 3. Dmning, con- 
tinued : 4. ABtronomy ; G. Natural Philosophy : 6. Mural Philos- 
ophy ; 7. Political Elconomy ; 3, Katural Theol<^y ; 9. English 
Literatnre ; 10. French, continued \ or tbe Spanish language may 
be commenced by sucli pupils as in the judgment of the master have 
acquired a competent knowledge ot tbe French. Physical Beog ra- 
phy is ptrmitfed. 
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BMkHi iKtin Ifi 



«cl)Dol the fourth year, tbs 



Foe th* ptit>iU who lemniii a 
ooiirM i>r ■iuil]> U M r.i1loin : 

t. Antranomy 1 it, Inlollectiutl Phlloeophy; 8. Logic; 4 Spnii- 
l«h 1 0. QoolDg; : G, ChcmUtrj : T. UecbuilcB. Engineering, «d<) 
tha hlghsr matlirnutticR, with «ame option, 

'111* MTvntl uImm* (biJl kIbo have gxerdee» in English compoa- 
llon Knil ilnclmnktiun. Tlip ln«tr»ct<ir« Bhall pay particutur attenlion 
to tliB iMinniiuiiUilp »t th« pii)illi. luiil give coofltantl; mich iiiHtruc- 
tliill In «|>a1llliR, nxwllng, niul Euglitih grammitr, at lb<;y may deein 
neoiHWur)' (□ mnko tlio i>ii]tll* fiunlli>[ wilh Ihuw fundamontal 
bmlKiliM o( « good odurMtloQ. 
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BOSTON. 
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1. Utin QmramAr; 2. En^llih arainm» ; S. Buultng English ; 
4. tJp«1Uti)i : 6. MoDtttl Arithmetio ; 6. Oeogniphiail QueBtions ; 
T. DcdiLtnnliotiB 1 8. l't<tironnBlil|> ; Q, Lntin Ijessonii ; 10. Latin 

SECOND VEAE. 
1, 2. 3. 4, T, 8, cDutinueil, 1 1, Virl Romn -. 12. Writtao Trans- 
iMlon*; IS. Arithmetic 1 14, CorDaKiia HepMi 16. Latin Frosa 
OompoBltinn. 

THIRD TEAS. 

1, 2, 8. 4, T, B, 12, m, 15. continued. 16, Greek Grsmninr; 
17. Oreelt Lessons 1 18. CieBiir's Cummentnriea ; 19. French Grain ■ 
mar; 20. Eierdws in speaking and reading FrBoch, withanntiro 
Jfn-nch Tuticher 
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Cinrii 



lati High Schools. 



FOUETH TKASi. 
. 2, 3, 4, 7. 8, 12, 13,_]5, 16, 19, 20, continued. 21- Odd's 
I MtitamorphoBes ; 22. Greek Prose CotupOBlUoii ; 23, Qreak Reader ; 
[ ii. Algelim ; 25. English Conipoeitlon ; 26. Le Qtnndpi^re. 



1, 2. 8, 4, 7, 8, 16, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, continued. 27. Vir- 
t ^ : 2B. Elements of History ; 29. TrAnsltttiona from EDglish into 
I Latin. 

BIXTH TEAK. 
I, 7, 15, 19, IB, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27. 28, 29. continued. 80. Ge- 
I ometry ; 31. Cicero's Orations ; 32. Composition of Latin verses ; 
BS. Composition in French ; 34. Ancient History and Oeogroiphy. 



he inBtiuctors shall pay particular attention to the penmanslilp 
f of the pupils, and give constantly such instraction in epelUiiK, rend- 
ing, and English grammar, as they may deem necpsaary to make 
I the pupils familiar with those fundamental branches of a good 
[ education. 
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CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOLSJ 



FIEBT TEAR. 

PiBOT Sbssion.— L*tin Lessons, with Latin Grammni 
[ per week ; English History, five lessons per week ; Algebra, five 
1 lessons per week. 

SaooHD Session. — lAtin Lessons, with Latin grammar, live leseona 
l.per week ; Anatomy and Hyjjiene, five lessons per week ; Latin 

■ Gnunmai', five lessons peY week; Algebva, live lesscos per week; 

■ Isoturei by Principal, On Morals, Manners, etc., once per week, dnr- 

r' ing year : Rhetoric, once per week, during year ; Reading and Vocalw 



1 



SECX)ND TEAE. 

FiBSl SlEsiON. — lAtia Lessons coiupletei). with I^tio^QraiaiDar, 
five lesnuDt! per week ; Geometry, flve lessons per week ; Natural 
FbiloBophj, to PneumaticB, fire les«oiiB per week. 

Beoond SiEsioN. — Ciesar, tbree Books, or Salluet, one Book, foui 
lesBonB per week ; Geometry, to Book IX., five IsssonB per week ; 
Natural Philosophy, completed, five lessons per week ; Reading, 
Elemental Sounds, one eierciae per weuk ; Rhetoric and Yucal 
Music, one eierclGe per week ; Compositioo and Oeclamation, by 
Sections, once in three weeks. 

THIED TEAB. 

FiBST Session. —Chemistry, five lessons per week ; Virgil's JEneld, 
three Books, four lessons per week ; German or French, four lessoni 
per week ; Algebra and ijpherics. completed, five lessons per week. 

Seoond SiaaioN. ^Cicero, three Orations, four lessons per week ; 
German or French, four lessons per week ; Chemistry, five lessons 
per wopk ; Trigonometiy, completed, five lessons per week ; Consti- 
tutlou of the United States, completed, one exercise per week ; 
Beading, Bhetorio, and Vocal Music, one exercise per week ; Com- 
position and Declamation, by Sections, once In three weeks. 



FiiUT SxBUOH.— Horace, five Satires and the Ars Foetica, {o\ir les- 
sons per week ; German or French, four icasons per weak ; Astron- 
omy completed, five lessons per week ; Physical Geography and 
Geology completed, five lesson* per week ; Moral Philosophy, by 
Lectures, one exercise per week ; Logic, completed, one exercise 

SsooRD Session.— German or French, four lessons pec week ; Man- 
tal Philotopby. completed, five lessons per week ; General History, 
completed, five lessons per week ; Navigation and Snryeying, com- 
pleted, five lessons per week ; Evidenc«|i of Christianity, by Lec- 
tures, one exercise per week ; Critical Headings, Vocal Music, ona 
le per week ; Compositioa, by Bections, once in three weelu ; 
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Exnm illations. 



CLASS. 

lit view of preparatian to euter college, thU clasa Iti permitted to 
■nbstjtate the following Btudies for the regnlar anes, in the fourth 

Greek Grammar, completed ; Greek Header, completed ; Cicero'i 
OratioQB, xix in number ; Yirgil'H foeid, six Booka ; CcBiuir or Sal- 
lust, completed. 



ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 



John S. Hart, LL. D., formerly pnncipal of the 
Philadelphia High School, is entitled to the credit 
of having first perfected a thorough and satisfactory 
Bystem of examining candidates for admission to a 
high school.* The main features of the method em- 
ployed by Mr. Hart in the Philadelphia High School, 
Dearly twenty years ago, have since been extensively 
adopted, with varions minor changes, in all parts of 
the country. 

The following is an outline of the form of exami- 
nation adopted in Chicago. 

On the morning of the examination a card is pre- 
sented to each candidate, with a number written on 
it by which the candidate is known during the day. 
On the back of this card are printed several direc- 
tions and explanations. 



4 



• The Heporls of Mr. Hart, for the yeara 1846 and IBoO, sera 
documents of DQcomm on value, coiitaiiiitig elaborate and graphic 
aketehes of the organization and niaiiagement of a large high 
•chool. with an pxtendi-d course of study. 
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DIRECTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 

1. Throuj^hout the cxutniimtioi), you will ho known only by 
the number on the ()}>{>osite hide of this card. 

2. Do not write your name upon any of your exercirteB. 

8. Write your number very plainly at the upper left-hand 
oomerof each exerciHo; your age in years and months at the 
upper right-hand comer ; and the date in the middle, so that 
they will all bo on the name lino. 

4. You can make any use of slates and pencils while preparing 
your answers ; but the answers on the paper which you pasA in 
must all bo written in ink. 

6. Number each answer to correspond with the number of the 
question, leaving for this purpose a margin on the left of each 
page. 

6. Avoid all communication with other candidates. 

7. Be careful not to lose this card. Candidates admitted will 
bring their cards with them at the opening of the school. 
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Small slips of paper are next distributed airiong 

I the candidates, on which they write tiieir names 

' and the numbers on thisir cards. 'Iliese papers are 

collected and immediittel_v locked in one of the 

desks till after the Board has decided on the adniis- 

sions, Tliey are then used to identify the successful 

i applicants. 

K After attending to these preliminaries, the eandi- 
rdates are distributed in different rooms, and arranged 
at separate desks, so as to prevent, as far as possible, 
any opportunity for communication with one an- 
other. Each candidate is furnished with a slate and 
pencil, and with pen, ink, and paper. The ques- 
tions for the first exercise, previously prepared by 
the superintendent, or by the teachers of the high 
school, are now distributed at the same moment in 
all the rooms, and the candidates are allowed a defi- 
nite time to write out their answers, — usually from 
I an hour to an hour and a half, according to the 
Jnumber and difficulty of the questions. Every effort 
(Ib made to pat tJie candidates as much at ease as 
ssible, and to secure tliem from all unnecessary 
JiBmbarrasBraent. If they do not nnderetand any of 
'he requirements, or lack any little convenience 
: writing out their work, they are requested to 
»3hake known their difficnlties with the utmost free- 
Pdom. When the time appointed for the first exer- 
cise expires, the answers written by the candidates 
are collected together, whether completed or not, 
and the next set of questions is distributed as hefore, 
[_and 80 on, through the day. 
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Ailnilwlon lo High School. 

Bosidos tlio tcHcliers of the high ecliool, on whom 
t.ho exainiiiation chiefly devolves, one or more mem- 
here of the Board of Education and the giipurin- 
tendoiit are also in atteiid&uce during a portion or 
all of the examination, but no other spectators nre 
admitted. 

Most of t)ie labor still reraaioB to be performed, 
after tlio candidates are dismissed. Several d^ys are 
now spent by the teaeiiers in examining the papers 
that have been written. Every answer is read with 
oaro, and its value, estimated on a scale of 100, is 
marked in the margin. The sum of these estimates 
standing against the several answers on any one 
paper, divided by the nnmber of questions assigned, 
gives the average for that exercise. The a-oernyea of 
BBoh candidate, in all the different branchea, are set 
against the card-number by wliich he is known dur- 
ing the examination ; but the averages in aritlmjetie 
and English grammar are multiplied by two when 
they are entered, beenu&e the examination in Ihese 
brandies affords a safer test of the candidate's ability 
to sustain a position in the high school than the ex- 
amination in branches that are more mechanical, or 
that depend more upon the pupil's memory, and less 
upon his powers of reasoning and judging. The sum 
of the averages now standing against any numiier, 
divided by the number of branches increased by 
two, gives the general average of the candidate des- 
ignated by this number. To render the result of the 
examination still more reliable, the teachurs usually 
eelect the papers of all the eiindidates whose general 
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averages are within five or ten per cent, of the lowest 
rank that will probably be admitted, whether above 
or below, and revise the estimates with special care. 
This measure insures the correction of any slight 
errors that may have occurred in estimating the ' 
answers of any candidate who could possibly be 
aifected by such errors. The names of the candi- 
dates are never seen by any one, from the time wheii 
they are received on the morning of the examination 
till after this revision of estimates, and the final de- 
cision of the Board upon the admissions. 

As the question of a candidate's admission or re- 
jection depends entirely upon the general average of 
his examination, it is hardiy possible that injustice 
should be done to any of the applicants. Tliere are 
freq^uent cases in which candidates are not able to 
do justice to tkern selves ; and these instaneeB would 
be far more numerous if the examinations were eon- 
ducted orally. A large number and variety of ex- 
periments have been tried by difi^erent boards of 
examiners, and they have almost invariably resulted 
in the decision that written examinations aSbrd the 
most reliable test of qualifications, and are on the 
whole the most just and satisfactory to all parties. 

If any instance occurs in which an applicant is 
supposed to be rejected for insufBeient reasons, the 
answers on which this rejection is based are always 
on file at the school, or at the office of the Board 
of Education, in the applicant's own hand, and can 
be examined at any time by the candidate or hiu 
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In estimating tho examinatjona in reading, each 
candidate is requested to read two short passages, 
one in poetry and one in prose. The estimates in 
penmanship are based upon the written answers that 
aru given in other branches 



SCHOOL KEC0ED8. 

[Tlia liiiportnnce of HCDimn(i gronUr iinirormltf iu school (Utlnuv 
hM loiiK bean lelt, fiiid niinieroiii ediieationBl ruporta huve >ant aiit 
e*riiest ulU Ibr iiiiprnvBrneiiU in tha iimthucU of nuking nud pranerv- 
Ing Rshool recordH. Tlie report of CinoinuBti Tar 1S5G, by A. J. Rickofl, 
Eaq,, SiipDrititendsQt of SahooU, «oiit>ined aevanl vaiiiabla reooruiiicu- 
dntlona nil tliU stihjecC 

Tlis fDlluwIng views were enibodiad in tho author's iinnniil report ibr 
IB68-II, ill Ihu hope tliat by praBentlng iu lungihla form the leading ob- 
ject* to be aoitf(ht, and offering a fbw prautiual tiiHfeitioas respeaHllf 
tlis bent means to he employed, one step of Bctual progreai would be 
made tn learning tho evila that existed. Beverai important otforli in 
tlie Mme direction hav* alnee been made hj aebool efBoen and eduoa- 
tional ounvsntlona, and It ia now BBfe to saf that CDDsiderable prografs 
lian been made lowsrj tba noooaipliahraanC of tha denired and.] 

The subject of school records demands more care- 
ful attention from teachers and school directors than 
it has hitherto received. If the records of a school 
are properly kept, in the hands of a judicious teacher 
they become an important auxiliary to the healthful 
discipline and progress of the school, and at the close 
of a term or year the general snmmaries and aver- 
ages afford valuable information respecting the char- 
acter and success of the school, and its just claims to 
continued favor aiid support. 

In many schools the records arc so meager or so 
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inaccurate that very little practical benefit can be 
derived from tliein. In others they are so compli- 
iated and minute, that teachers find it impossible to 
devote the time required by them, without neglect- 
ing other important duties.* 

Sucb records only should be required as will be 
of some practical value or general interest, and the 
, greatest care should be taken to make the directions 
for keeping them so plain and explicit that even an 
inexperienced teacher, with ordinary care, will be in 
no danger of falling into errors. 

Tlie three essential elements of tlie records which 
ssigned more particularly to aid the teacher in 
I raising the standard of scholarship and discipline, 

e attendance, scholarship, and deportment. 

In respect to the records from which the general 
summaries are prepared at the close of the year, it 
is to be regretted that so little uniformity exists in 
different cities and towns. The practice of exchang- 
ing school reports now prevails in all parts of the 
country, and comparisons ai-e constantly made re- 
specting the cost of instruction, regularity of attend- 
ance, etc. ; but the data from which these results are 
obtained are so different in different places that the 
comparisons, in a majority of cases, are entirely un- 
reliable. In one city or town the cost of instruction 

■ "School atfttisticfi are far inferior, in completentsB and accriracj . 
to the comiuercitil. manufoctariiig, uid agricultni-al statistics nf the 
tiny. It ought not to be bo, for carUiiily the prod nets of the sohool- 
TOom can vio io value with the proiliicts of the farm oi tht factury." 
". Rkkoff, Siq>eriiittndail ff Schods, Ciadnmti. 
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for each scholar is based on the average nunJjer en- 
rolled during the year, and in another on the wh/)le 
number. In one, the cost of instruction enil)race8 
all the expenditures for school purposes, including 
permanent investments; in another, it includes the 
current expenses for tuition, supplies, and repairs, 
together with five or six per cent, on the whole val- 
uati(m of the school estates, which is regarded as 
rent; and in a third it includes only tuition, sup- 
plies, and repairs. 

In one city or town, a pupil who is absent from 
school a single week, is marked as left, and his ab- 
sences no longer aifect the attendance averages. In 
another, the name of a pupil is crossed from the roll 
when he has been absent two weeks; in another, 
when he has been absent a month ; and there are 
instances in which the absences continue to count to 
the end of the term, even though the pupil may have 
left at the close of the first week. 

Of the various statistical results which are em- 
bodied in the reports of difierent cities and towns, 
the following are generally regarded as the most 
important: 

1. Average number belonging. 

2. Average daily attendance. 

8. Per cent, of daily attendance on average num- 
ber belonging. 

4. Whole number of different scholars. 

5. Expense per scholar on average number be- 
longing. 

The first of these, the average number belong ing^ 



Schiiul Reoi)ri!K 

18, in many respects, tlie most important of the five. 
It is the basis of all reliable estimates in regard to 
the accommodationa required, the number of teach- 
ers, and the expense of sustaining the achooh. 

The point which chietij concerns ns in this con- 
nection, is the condition on wiiich a pupil shall for- 
feit his seat in school. If we can secure uniformity 
of practice in this particular, one important object 
will be accomplished. In the public schools of 
Chicago, when a pupil is suspended from school by 
any of the rules of the Board of Education, he is 
recorded as having left, and in all other cases, when 
a pupil is absent more than live consecutive school- 
days, he is recorded as having left — the date of leav- 
ing being at the close of the fifth day. Tliis rule is 
adopted, not because we have any very strong pref- 
ce for the exact period of one week, but because 
this limit is found on trial to be as convenient as 
any other, and because it is the period adopted in 
many other cities. 

llie second item of the foregoing list, average daily 

tendance, is easily obtained, and the practice of dif- 
ferent cities and towns is nearly uniform in regard 
to it. 

The per cent, of daily attendance ou the average 
nwnier .helon^ng is, in most cases, a pretty safe 
{ndex to the general character and progress of the 
.^hool. The accuracy of this resalt depends mainly 
Upon the accuracy of the record from whitili the ««- 
'ti^e numh&>- heltmying is obtained. 

The vshole nimiher nf different scholars, when conW 
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pared with the average number helonying, ghowa 
approximately the per cent, of changes that take 
place in the membership of a school. This per cent, 
varies greatly in different places. 

The cast of instniciion per scholar is an item of 
special importance, and it ia to he regretted that so 
litfle uniformity has heretofore prevailed in respect 
to the manner of obtaining it. That this estimate 
Bhould properly be based on the average number be- 
longing, and not on the whole number of different 
scholars during the year, nor on the average daily 
attendance, must, I think, be evident to any one who 
will carefully examine the subject. The whole num- 
ber of different scholars may vary from year to year 
to any extent, without affecting materially the num- 
ber of seats required, or the number of teachers, or 
the actual expense of sustaining the schools, provided 
the average numher belonging remains unchanged, 
In a city having accommodations for 10,000 seholare, 
the whole number of different pupils may be swelled 
by constant changes to 20,000, without increasing 
the actual enrollment at any time beyond the ori 
ginal 10,000. If, now, we estimate the cost of in- 
struction per scholar on the whole number enrolled, 
it will appear to be only one half as great as it would 
if the membership of the school remained unchanged. 
Here, then, is an apparent reduction of one half the 
cost of instruction per scholar, without any reduction 
whatever in the actual expenditures. The truth ia, 
the city is taxed for the instrnction of 10,000 chil- 
dren, and not for the instruction of 20,000, and the 
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estimates should be made to correspond with the 
facts. 

So also of the average attendance; it may be high 
or low, but BO long as the average numh-ir belonging 
is tlie same, the labor and expense are but slightly 
affected. Each pupil enrolled as a member of the 
school, must have a seat, whether present or absent. 

In some cases, two separate averages are made, 
one giving the cost per scholar on the averrage num- 
ler belonging, and the other on the whole number. 
To this practice there can be no objection, as it will 
not be likely to mislead. 

The foregoing suggestions respecting school rec- 
ords, are presented in the hope that they may con- 
tribute, in some degree, to the introduction of greater 
nniformity of practice in this important department 
of school economy. 

At a meeting of tlie National Teachers' Association, 
held at Buffalo, in 1860, a valuable report on school 
statistics was presented by C. S. Pennell, Esq., of 
St, Louis, chairman of a special committee appoint- 
ed for this object at a previous meeting. The fol- 
lowing extracts are copied from Mr. Penneirs re- 
port: 

"The committee hflVB correaponded with superintend ente and 
tenchers. and have examined echool reportx as extensively as they 
have been able. They find the sentimeiit very prevalent that aur 
Bohool statistics, as now collected and presented, have far leas vnliie 
than Ihey ought to possess ; and they are tompetled to believe this 
(entitnent founded in truth. This does not, however, in the least 
diminish our entimate of the valui* of reliable records, nor weaken ' 
our confidaiieo that our Hthool rcrorda laay twrve ii very v«liiable 
IKirpose. Ilieuretic vitwfi uiuuL be eiitijucted to Eittiial trial i'"* 
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" Th* Mcard qf aUmiianet iniiBt eni\iriuo the following; jau ticiilnri', 
■od mny be much ex<«iicji?rl. 

" Irt. WhuU numlier iif piipUi mraUvl during the year. 

"ThiB mi»t not he confoiinriBd with tliB whole number to tba 
dUtrli^t or town □[ Ipgal age to attend ticbool. u sbonn bf tha 
OenaiM. 

■' M, Ifumlxr Iran^tmd daring Vu ytar. 

"Tlieu names will buvo boon urilfired twice, and their nntnW 
miut be deducted fi'oin the flret Itpm In order to give tha number 
o( dlSarent puiille thnt have nttunded during the yeir. 

"8<1> Attragi nunW b/iiMfiag In l>ie njiaot ur fiwn. 

"4th. Avtrag* daily attmilanei. 

"In order tbnt tliHue Hliiliiitluii mny pcHwesii vnlue, the original aiirUi 
mml bi eorrid. Tbln, it in believed, hiw t>in often not beuii the cane, 
Tba record* reiiulred b]rcomnilttee«nnd Biiperintendenta, inetetuluf 
b«liiK few unil simple, huve often been complex nnd valiindnoiu, 
knd teitvberH mulng little une mnde of them, have (crown n^Kllsent, 
The (KipiiUr dlitruBt which hnn btlKen In uonBeqiienae of carelsw- 
nsui hwi buen urged an nn excuae Tor euutlnued want at care, 
Cm«« are Found )n which the average attandancti U greater than the 
whole number registered, and itlHo greater than the number of 
MMta In Ibe building. Such wnnt of careailmitHof no jostitlcBtloD. 
Curroutneei ii the demand of honenty. 

" Tht mAifrinf itf tht merat htadmga ehould be modi prr/ecUy obuiout. 
There U uftener fault in thin particular than tboae who make the 
formi and report* are aware of. 



" We believe the ■average nnmbur belonRing' to be the proper 
number for all eatiinatea uf exijenees, per cent, of attendance, num- 
ber of puplla to a teacher, etc. We find no dissent from thie opin- 
ion where we have been able to consult, 

"Hnw ahall the 'average number belonging' to the Hchool be 
determined ? To obtain the ' whole number of napes enrolled' la 
muf : 10 of the ' avumge attendance ;' but with this quite other- 
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" Wa would BoggBst the following modeB of delerminmg who sre 
memheni, a» either of Lhem wuuld be better than the present want 
of method : 

"let. That, withont the present attempt at uniformity, the school 
report Bhould always contain an Intelligible aceonnt of the method 
bj whlth the * average number belimging' \a obtained The coo- 
sideration of theBt different methods will have a tendency, year by 
year, to prodnoa nnlformity. Or, 

" 2(1. That the account of membership, for this purpoBe, be en- 
tirely disconnected from the excluslooH from Bchool which ore of a 
penal kind ; and that, whatever the caune of the abrience may be, 
decease alone being excepted, the pupil be considered a member for 
a certain number of days, imy four, after he has ceased to attend 
that on the fifth day the name be dropped." 

The following extract is taken from the report of 
a comraittoe of the MaaeaehiiBetta State Teacliera 
Association, prepared by John D. Philbriek, Esq., 
Superintendent of Schools, Buston : 

" To BKcertain the average whole number bdongmg with uniform- 
ity and exactnesB, is the mott difficult matter cunneuted with edu- 
cational fitatisticB, The pettentage of attendance baned on tbia, and 
HBoertainod by dividing the average daily attendance by the average 
whole Dumber belonging, is what liaH l>een aptly dbnomlnated. by 
the late president of this aGsociation, in an article on the tmbject, in 
the March number of the MaHOchuidU TsacAir, the true merit of at- 
tendance. Now this percentage may be increased in two ways ; 
Hrst, by making the dividend ox large aa possible, that is, the dally 
attendance ; and so far as teachers and scholars are concerned, all 
the merit lies here. As a general rule the attendance of a pupil 
should not be counted, unleng he is present during the spiiairin, or 
long enough to (mbstantially arcompllBh (he work of the seshion," 

In 1860, Ira Divoll, Esq , Superint«ndent of St. 
Louis Public Schools, issued a circular on this sub- 
ject to superintendents and school commissioners, 
from which the following extracts are taken : 
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'• Btgutralim qf Pupils and AUendtmct. — ThiB portion of KtAtutical 
mabttii Hbould embmci; — 

" 1. The whole Dumber of pupiU earolliMl, of each sex (ezclimt'e 
of duplicatB regiBtiations cauned by tmniiferring). 

"2. The average Dumber hfbn^iiy, for the year. 

" 3, llie average uiimbei' in daily attcndaoca, for the year. 

"The cbaracler uf the altendance of pupils deteTmiutu the de 
gree of UEeful oew of schoolE. BecordguftardiueBBaud punctuality 
AIB also important. 

"The ages of the pupils enrolled are importaj^t io determining 
the standing and grades of different schoola. It is also duairable to 
know the nunirnum ajid mnxirHum ages at which puplla ore admitted 
to school in different cities. 

" SiatiBticB showing the number of children represented by par- 
ents in particular occiipatkiDS, are valuable, in determining, as 
nearly as posaible, to what degree the different clnKses of society 
Bvwl thameelveH of the advantages of public schools. 

"The nativity of children is important enough to be noted in 
school reports. The degree of bomi^eneity among the Bcbolai'B 
has Its influence on the standing of the school. 

'' The number of pupils iu different studies also determines tho 
grade and standing of the schools. 

" Whenever evening schools are a part of the public-school sys- 
tem, they should be as carefully and reliably reported as the day 
(uhools. 

"A clear distinction shooid be made in items of cost, Iwtween 
those for the schools proper, and for other purposes. 

" If any thing nseful is to come from comparing the school sta- 
tistics of one city with those of another, tbey must not only bo 
correct, bat they must be uniform. Suppose the average number 
of pupils bdonging (as this ig the numlier fiir which accommodittionE 
and instruction must be provided), be taken as the basis for est!* 
mating cost, the question at once arises, 'How shall this avtragt 
num5er JstonjiBj (o Miori be determined V After* child has been regis- 
tered as H member of the school, when, and for what causes, sbaii 
Lis connectEon be tievered ; and how long shall he be conEidered 
a member while he ia absent? Shall bis name be stricken fiomthe 
roll {mmediatclj, or sliali it remain for a day, a. week, a month, or 
a quarter f Shall the reasons of bis absence be considered in deter- 
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imfning this matWr! H« tnay be absent on nccount of truanpy. 

rickness of himself, aiokneas in the family, doing orranda, visiting, 

iWDTking. and a variety nf excuxes. 

llie rules on tbie mitiject, in SI. Louia, are as foUons : 

I. A pupil may he snepeiided (uot expelled) for a variety of 

ses, and while under suspenhioa his name is strickeu from the 

K>I1- 

" 2. If a paptl has deceased, or has positively left the city nith- 
<ant the intention of returning, his name is stricken from the roll 
]in mediately. 

B. If bis continued absence is caused by hia own Bickness, hie 
ie is retained on the roll fur one neek, and no longer. 
4. For all other causes of absence, and ichen do cause is known 
Id the teacher, the name is dropped from the record after two days, 
Ifthepnpil do not return. 

These regulations are Blrictly observed in our echoolB ; the 
dumber belonging, the number ^r«nj£, and the per cent, of ntteniiance, 
le recorded every half-day in every department." 

USE OF SCHOOL RECOKDS. 

. A judicious use of the Class-Book, in wbicli a rec- 
ord is made of tlio pupil's ataiiding and progress 
from day to day, is one of the most important in- 
:8trumentalities that teachers can hring to tlieir aid 
in securing punctual attendance and an elevated 
Ifitaiidard of scholarship and deportment. Tlie eon- 
isnesB that these elements of character and 
fcholarship are permanently recorded, is an abiding 
Itnd potent inftuenee with every pupil who has not 
lost all self-respect and all regard for the good opin- 
K)u of his friends. 

Jfo other agency has yet been devised, which is 
(lalf so effective as this in preventing the necessity 
for resorting to corporal punishmeut in school. If a 
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teacher created the necessity for corporal punish- 
ment, even in a single instance, he would be regard- 
ed aa unworthy to retain his office. If he can, by a 
proper use of school records, lessen the necessity for 
punishment, and neglects to avail himself of thia 
means, how much less culpable is he to be re- 



in the grammar divisions, the results of these 
records should, if practicable, be sent to the parent 
of the pupils at the close of every month. The 
salutary influence of these frequent reckonings with 
pupils, in the presence of their parents, cannot be 
over-estimated. 

In the primary divisions, also, these records should 
he made to bear directly and constantly upon the 
character and progress of the pupils. Frequent and 
pointed allusions should be made to them, for the 
purpose of stimulating exertion and checking irreg- 
ularity. When several marks of misdemeanor have 
accumulated against the name of a pupil, he may 
be called to the desk, or detained after school, and 
warned of the consequences. When pupils pass an 
entire week, or other prescribed period, without a 
dfimerit mark, they may receive a mark of special 
credit. At the close of every day or week, the 
names of all the children that have not been marked 
for misconduct, may be read before the school ; and 
at the close of every month, the names of those that 
have secured the highest rank in deportment may 
be printed on the blackboard. By these and other 
similar means, a gentle pressure of influence may 
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be brought to bear at all timea upon the cliildren, 
which will serve as a substitute for more than half 
of all the corporal puuishment that is now inflicted 
by teachers who have not learned the use of school 
records. 

Similar remarks might also be made respecting 
the records of attendance and scholarship, and simi- 
lar lessons drawn from them, respecting the impor- 
tance of obtaining the best results by the beat 



In compiling and arranging the forms herewith 
presented, the two great objects sought were sim- 
plicity and completeness. Tlie writer examined and 
compared a large number of the blanks used in dif- 
ferent cities, and endeavored to copy their best fea- 
tures. A trial of over four years in the' schools of 
Chicago, lias proved the efficiency of these forms in 
accomplishing the object for which they were pre- 
pared. 

Tlie form marked A is the upper portion of a sin- 
gle folio of the Olasx-Hook, arranged for a month of 
five weeks. When the month contains only four 
weeks, the last week of the form will be left blank. 



* " As a generftl rule, the teEKher, as witll us the merchant or 
■ man a{ busiQees, who keeps his accounte in a loose, irregular man- 
ner, and seldom posts his books, is the one most lilcelf to meet 
with failure, without itnonlng tlie cause,"— fi)rf*»to- EtpoK, 

"Those teachers who so employ a well-aiijusted method as to 
reach the highest results, deem the practice of keeping records not 
oa]j a most valuable ^ency io the whole manageniBnC of n school. 
but qaite indiapenHable, for which no equivalent can be found a» a 
Bubstltuta,"— j1rH!(/'n™ft, Member of Maa. Bonrd of Bduanion. 
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The following directions and explanations will be 
a sufficient guide to the use of the Glass-Book. 

A Huiall a dGiiotex BbeencB, I tardlneeB, and d diBmissnl ; to b« 
plftcad at the lower left hand corner of the square for i. «,, and ol 
the lower right hand for p. «, A Wnnk apace Sit the upper loft 
hand ooraer denotes good eoholarship j at the apper light-hand 
comer, good deportment. Marks at the upper left hand denote 
bnd lessons; at the upper right hand, bad coodact. Entries of 
epedal credit may be made by turning a pencil on its point, so as 
to leave a dot in the same corner that is devoted to the marks of 

The highest degree of excellence in the Average columns is denot' 
ed by 100. The column beaded Qtneral Averagt combines the three 
nierages of Aiiendanct. Schotanhip. and DiporiiiiBiL The pupil hair- 
ing the highest rank in the Qeneral Avrrage, Is marked 1 in llie col- 
imin headed Rdatittt Standing; the neit highast, 2; and so oa 
through the class. 

The daily record of Bchularship and deportment should be nuidr 
with such fulhiesa and care that the averages at the close of thr 
month, may, in the main, be bnsed upon it. In the lower clossel^ 
of the primary divisions, theee daily marks will necessarily be lesr 
full and exact than in the more advanced classes, and the teachers 
wUl be obliged to rely more upon general impressions, and less 
Dpon tlie daily record : but even in the lowest classes. Bome account 
should be kept of the daily lelHons and duportment of the pupils. 

At the close of the school month, the results should be carried 
out in the colnmns of the Monthly Report, and the name of the 
teacher afBxed. 'lire antraga should all be earned out iu lehoknum- 
ben. When there is a fraction of one half or more, add one to tha 
whold number. All fraotions less than one half should be dropped. 

The nurnbeis nnder I'undiuU, Lalt. Abunl. and Diimiurd repraian 
liail'-din/i. These columns should all be footed up at the clnee of the 
month. 

Each half-day's absence, unless for sickness, may deduct tv 
100 in the AUendance Avtragt, and each tardiness or dismiisal nay 
deduct one. Absences and dismissals occasioned hy sickness, are 
carried out in their respective column!, hut do not affect the M- 
tendance /Iperaje. 
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Jfte Sckolarih^ and Deportment Avtraga may be fiiiinil liy licriiicliiig 
the nunibci' of marka for bad let!SUDH and liad eundiict. from 100, 
pi'Dvidod the pupil has been preBdot through thu month ; bat if the 
pupil has been absent any part uf the month, the number Hholild 
be proportionally larger. If teachers give their piipiU marka o' ' 
Bpecial credit, these amy, at the discretion of the teacher, bo up- 
plied to cancel a limi led number of errors or marks of demeiit. 
Thus, one or two spedal credit marks may cancel one error or mark 
of demerit ; two or four credit marks may cancel tno errors or 
marks o£ demerit, etc. But rules for removing marks of error in 
demerit should be applied nitb great caution. Pupils should never 
be nuffered to feel that it is an easy matter to secure the removal 
of errors or marks of demerit which have once buen placed ngalnst 
tboir names. 

When the month contains five weeks, the ABeraga (nay be found 
hy deducting four-fifths of the marks from 100. When the month 
contains only two weeks, the Averagei may be found by deducting 
four halves of the number of marks, or twice the number ; and fur 
three weeks, four-thirds of the number may be deducted. The 
same prinoiple applies to the Atttndimct Aceragt. 

It may in some cases be proper to deduct more or less than the 
exact number of maiks for bad lessons or bod conduct. Whatever 
rule is adopted, the results arrived at in the General Averagi should 
be such that ranks from 05 to 100 may be dEBignated as highidi 
from 90 to 95, liigh; from 80 to 00, nudiate; from 70 to 80, lour; 
and under TO. iowetf. 

In noting the Edaiivt Slaadmg of diSerent members in a class, it 
will often be fonnd that several pupils have the Kame Oenerat Aver- 
age. In such cuBeH they should be markal alike. ThUB. if two 
pupils have each a rank of 98, aud that is the highest rank attained 
by any one in the class, they should both be marked 1 in the col- 
umn of Reltaive Sumding, and so of any lower rank. 

The Monthly Report to Parents is copied directly 
from the right-hand column of the Class-Book. See 
accompanying form marked B. 
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SELF-EELIANCE. 




The two great objects of intellectual education, 
are mental discipline and the acquisiiion of knowl- 
edge. The highest and most important of these 
objects is mental discipline, or the power of using 
the mind to the beet advantage. The price of this 
discipline is effort. No man ever yet made intel- 
lectual progress without intellectual labor. It is 
this alone that can strengthen and invigorate the 
noble faculties with which we are endowed. 

However much we may regret that we do not live 
a century later, because we can not have the benefit 
of the improvements that are to be made during the 
next hundred years, of one thing we may rest as- 
sured, that intellectual eminence will be attained 
during the 30th century just as it is in the 19tli — by 
the labor of the iTain. We are not to look for any- 
new discovery or invention that shall supersede the 
necessity of mental toil ; we are not to desire it. If 
we had but to supplicate some kind genius, and lie 
would at once endow ua with all the knowledge in 
the universe, the gift would prove a curse to us, and 
not a blessing. "We must have the discipline of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and in tlie maimer established 
by the Author of our being. Without this discipline 
our intellectual stores would be worse than useless. 

The general law of intellectual growth is mani- 
festly this;— whatever may be the mental power 
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which we at any time posseas, it requires u repeti- 
tion of mental efforts, equal in degree to those 
■wliieh we have put forth before, to prevent aetual 
deterioration. Every considerable Btep of advance 
from this p<)int must be by a new and still higher , 
intoUectual performance. I 

There are many impedimenta in the path of the ■ 
student, which it is desirable to remove; bat he ' 
who attempts to remove all difficulties, or as many 
of them as possible, wars against the highest law of 
intellectual development. There can not be a more 
fatal mistalie in education, than that of a teacher who 
adopts the sentiment, that his duty requires him to 
renderthedaily tasks of Mb pupils as easy as possible. 

There ip, perhaps, no error in our schools at the 
present time more deeply seated or more widely ex- 
tended than the ruinous practice of aiding pupils in 
doing work which it is all-important they sliould do 
for themfiolves. Our progress in the art of cultivat- 
ing habits of earnest, independent thought, has not 
kept pace with our improvements in other depart- 
ments of education. Familiar explanations, and 
illustrations, and simplifications, and dilutions, too 
often spare the pupil the labor of thinking for him- 
self, and thus dwarf the intellect, and defeat the 
highest object for which our schools are established. 

To secure from a pupil the solution of a difficult 
problem will often coat time which the teaciier can 
ill afford ; it may often cost more effort to secure a 
solution from the pupil, than it costs the pupil to do 
(}ie work. The pupil has tried the problem, and 
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aatiBfied himself that he is not able to solve it ; the 
teacher may be satisfied tliat the pupil can perform 
it, but if he can not raake the pupil think bo too, it 
will be difficult to bring his best energies to bear 
upon it ; and even after the pupit is persuaded that 
he is able to accomplish the task, it may still be 
necessary for the teacher to adopt special measurea 
to set the pupil's mind at work. The pupil may 
have the ahihty to solve the problem; he may be- 
lieve that he has this ability ; and he may have a 
willing mind ; and, after all, fai! entirely of doing it. 
And this brings to view wliat must be regarded as 
the highest gift of tlie teacher : namely, the ability 
to teach his pupils how to think and act, without 
doing their thinking and acting for them. 

When a pupil has failed to overcome an obstacle, 
his mind may often be quickened to action by re- 
questing him to explain the steps he has taken. 
" Great thoughts," says Dr. Channing, " are never 
fully possesaai till he who has conceived them has 
given them fit utterance." So with a pupil attempt- 
ing to surmount a difficulty ; the very effort required 
to express a thought in language often aids mate- 
rially in grasping the thought itself. 

A scholar had become discouraged over a diflScult 
question. He had gone through the solution again 
and again, hut could not obtain the answer sought. 
Tlie teacher availed himself of a favorable opportu 
nity, and requested the pupil to go through the work 
slowly and carefully in his presence. As the pupil 
proceeded the teacher required him to explain ea 



step of the procesB; and when he readied the point 
where hia previous error occurred, as the teacher 
asked him to give his reason, the pupil's eye flashed 
with delight and he exclaimed, " I see my mistake !" 
Without further assistance he soon reached a correct 
esnlt. The teacher had not furnished the slightest 
nint in respect to the solution of the problem. He 
had only taken measures which brought the pupil's 
own strength to bear upon it. 

There are, however, peculiar cases which no such 
method will reach. The pupil may be required to 
repeat his solution » hundred times, in the presence 
of the teacher or alone, with reasons or without, and 
all to no purpose. The result, if he reaches one, is 
sure to be wrong. It is not time, even now, for the 
teacher to give over in despair. Let him ask the 
pupil such questions as will call to mind the princi- 
ples which he has occasion to apply, and, in a mar 
jority of cases, the pupil will need no further aid. 

The same end may usually be gained by giving 
the pupil an example involving the difficulty over 
which he has stumbled, but less complicated in 
other respects ; or by giving him several examples, 
leading gradually to the main obstacle to be over- 
come. I believe the cases are exceedingly rare in 
which minds properly disciplined would ever be 
benefited by direct assistance, in an ordinary course 
.of mathematical study. But if it be thought best, 
in extreme cases, to afford this assistance, let the 
pupil, by all means, be required to repeat the pro- 
.«ea8, after the teacher's work has been entiroly 



• erased ; aud thus derive, at least, the benefit of re- 
producing, though he has not the power to originate. 

The teacher will find it a highly useful exercise 
to give his pupils an occi^ional model of thinking. 
Let him take a problem to the blackboard, and 
think aloud as he proceeds with the solution ; eo that 
the pupils may witness the action of the teacher's 
mind, and observe the questions be asks himself, and 
the various associations and comparisons that arise, 
as he advances from step to step in the process. 

I am aware that in many schools the teachers can 
not dwell upon particular points with the same degree 
of thoronghnesB that I have recommended ; but this 
does not affect the importance of the principle, which 
should be applied whenever the circumstances permit. 

In most of our schools pupils indulge, to a greater 
or less extent, in the practice of assisting one another 
in the solution of difficult questions. I need not say 
that we should labor moBt assiduously to eradicate 
this injurious practice. Pupils should be taught tii 
regard it as dishonorable, either to assist others or 
to receive assistance, except under the special cogni- 
zance and direction of the teacher. 

Permit me, in this connection, to allude to one of 
the hdps kindly furnished by a large class of pub- 
lishers and authors, for the special benefit of teach- 
ers ; but which many pupils have thought to be 
quite as well suited to their wants aa to the wants 
of instructors. I refer to jjrintod Iceyg, containing 
Bolntions of all the more difficult problems in arith- 
metic and other branches of mathematics. 
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Self- Bel ianae. 1 

There are nndoubtedlj cases in -whicli the (imc of ] 

the teacher ia so limited that it is necessary for him 
to resort to the use of a key ; but with pupils their 
effect is always injurious, sapping the very founda- 
tion of every thing adapted to promote manly, inde- 
pendent thought. Even with teachers who are com- 
pelled to reeort to the nse of keys for the purpose of 
■ Baving time, it must be coofeesed that the tendency ' 

of the practice ia to render instruction superficial. } 

The very best that can be said of them is that they '• 



The practice of introducing young children to the 
study of English grammar as a science, and assigning 
them daily lessons to be prepared from a text^book, 
ixeeedingly injurious in its influence upon their 
mental habits. A thorough and intelligent auaiysiB 

. of the structure of language is beyond the capacity 

L.of children eight or nine years of age. 

Instruction in the use of language should be com- 

I menced as soon as children enter school, and all the 
primary classes should have frequent oral and writ- 

' ten exercises in cultivating this important art ; but 
the practice of requiring pupils under ten years of 
age to prepare set lessons from a grammatical text- 
book, often accomplishes little more than to form and 

I Btrengthen the habit of studying without thinking. 



* I refer, in these remaiks. to keya that contaia the Boliition ot 
difScult questioDH, and ddC to those which ooutoiu only the oNniwi 
of the problems. No such evils could aTise fiom the uea of keys 
ODDlainiag anawcrg only. 



Few of us have any just conception of the latent 
energies of onr own minds. It was eloquently said 
by Prof. E. B. Edwards, that " Genius lies buried on 
oar raountaiuB and in our valleys ;" and he might 
with equal truth have added, that genius lies bnried 
in our schools and collegeB. 

A Buccesaful teacher, of many years' experience, 
was acenstomed to say to his pupils that he did not 
believe their average intellectual progress was ever 
half BO great as they were capable of making. But 
it would be absurd to suppose that pupils do not 
generally devote ha!f so much time to study as their 
duty requires. Most of the pupile in our higher 
seminaries study t<-i many hours in a day already. 
The loss is in the manner of studying, Tlie mind is 
not perfectly abstracted from every thing except the 
subject in hand. The mental energies are not all 
aroused and concentrated on a single point. 

A young man was employed, some years ago, as 
an assistant teacher in a flourishing New England 
academy. Among the classes which he was called 
to instnict was one composed mostly of older pnpils, 
in Day's Algebra. He had been over the greater 
g_a.rt of this text-book before, but there were two or 
three problems which he had never been able to 
solve. There was one in particnlar on which he had 
already tried his strength a number of times without 
Bueceas. His class was now rapidly approaching 
this portion of the book, and he must be prepared 
for any emergency. He accordingly set himself at 
work, and devoted several liours to the unsolved 
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problem ; but still the desired result was as far f 
his grasp as ever. 

Mortifying as tlie alternative was, he decided Mm 
length to go to one of the teachers of the school, andj 
ask for assistance. The teacher kindly engaged to J 
examine the question, but remarked that it was soius J 
time since he had been over this portion of the work, f 
and he really was not quite sure that the method of I 
solving it would readily occur to liira. The clasfl I 
had now reachod the section in which his difficulty I 
occurred, and there was no time to be tost. After I 
waiting one or two days the problem was returned"! 
to him, without a solution. What could be done? | 
To go before his class and acknowledge that he was 1 
unable to master it, would he to lose caste at once, j 
The reeessity of the case suggested one more expe- 
dient. He had a friend, in an adjoining city, whu t 
was quite distinguished as a teacher of mathematics. 1 
To the house of his friend he now directed his course 
with as little delay as possible, but on arriving he 
learned that his friend had left the city and would 
not return for several days. 

His last hope had fled, and his heart sunk within \ 
him. "With a burden of chagrin and mortification \ 
that was almost insupportable, he commenced re- J 
tracing his steps. " What," thought he to himself, ; 
"am I doing? Why am I here?" And his stepa j 
gradually quickened, as the excitement of his mind ] 
increased. He walked a few moments in silence; 
but his emotions soon found audible utterance. "I ] 
.eati solve the problem," he said, with emphatic g 



tare, "and I will solve itl" He went to hia room, 
eentcjd bimeelf at die table, and did not rise till the 
task was accomplished. 

This single triumph was worth more to him than a 
year of ordinary tuition, and the pleasure it afforded 
seemed to him like the concentration of a life of blias. 
The solution was written out in full, and at the end 
of it there etill stands a memorandum of tJio date 
and the hour of the niglit when the desired answer 
waa obtained. 

If we examine the intellectual efforts of our pupils 
we shall probably find that nine-tenths of them fall 
below the maximum of their own previous efforts, 
and can not therefore be taken into the account in 
estimating their intellectual progress. 

Two pupils of equal abilitioe have the same les- 
son to prepare for recitation. One accomplishes 
the task by putting forth twenty distinct mental 
efforts. Eighteen of these cost him no greater en- 
ergy or activity of mind than he has often brought 
into exercise before. The other two relate to diffi- 
culties which can not be overcome without efforts 
one degree higher than any that he has previously 
made. But the appearance of new difficulties only 
stimulates his mind to action, and the task is ac- 
complished. 

The other pupil puts forth the eighteen efforts that 
come within the range of bis previous attainments, 
and leaves the two difficulties which would cost a 
new effort, to be explained at the recitation. To a 
superficial observer, these two pupils may seem to 



progresB in the ratio ol" 20 to 18 ; but the true phi- 
losoplier will tell ns that their progi-eas, bo far as 
intellectual growth is concerned, is in the ratio of 
2 to 0. 

It is our misfortune that we have no means o( 
measuring and recording from day to day the snc- 
cessive steps of mental growth. Heat and cold, the 
lapse of time, the speed of lightning, are made tan- 
gible, and measured with case and exactness. We 
can even form a tolerably correct estimate of the 
amount of knowledge acquired in a single day or 
hour; but our estimates of progress in intellectual 
strength are exceedingly uncertain and often falla- 
eiouB. It is to be' feared that we often give our 
pupils credit for having passed a very profitable 
day in school, when they have actually deteriorated 
in mental power. We are in danger of forgetting 
that they may add to their stores of knowledrje^ with- 
out increasing their intellectual strength. 

Let me here suggest the importance of having 
lessons recited by pupih, and not by teachers. 
Many teachers fall into the habit of supplying all 
the ellipses made by their pupils during recitation. 
A pupil rises in his place with an air of assurance, 
and proceeds with a full voice till he meets with 
some trifling difficulty, when the teacher supplies 
the desired word or hint, and the pupil proceeds as 
before, till another difficulty arises, and the teacher 
again comes to his aid. 

In this way a very fair recitation is made out; 
and neither teacher nor pupil appears to know that 
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if the pupil liad been left to stand independent and 
alone he would have made almost an entire failure. 

The practice of asking questions that anggeat, 
directly or indirectly, the desired answer, has been 
exposed aud condemned again and again in educa- 
tional conventions and educational journals, bnt it 
has not yet been banished from the school-r 
Many teachers who are careful to avoid i 
Questions, still ask altogether too many questions. 
Instead of giving the pupil a general topic, and ex- 
pecting him to exhaust it, they kindly throw in a 
number of additional questions, to draw out the 
particulars which the pupil ought to associate with 
the main thought, and present in full, without this 
aid. Younger pupils require more questions than 
those more advanced; but even younger pupils 
should he allowed to carry some portion of a recita- 
tion without assistance. See ante, p. 99, § 94. 

Let me not be misunderstood in the views I have 
expressed respecting the importance of requiring 
pupils to rely upon their own resources. The firet 
germs of knowledge must come from without, and 
not from within, and very much of the knowledge 
acquired by younger classes, must be imparted 
directly by teachers and others. There are many 
branches of learning which we must all derive, in a 
greater or less degree, from teachers aud books. 
The treasures of knowledge that have been accumu- 
lating for nearly fiOOO years, are not to be rejected 
nor lightly esteemed. They are a precious inherit- 
ance: but he who contents himself in idleness and 
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ease, and neglects to pat bis inheritance to nsiiry, 
will find that his rieheB are little better than shadowB. 

But there are other departments of stud jj, in which 
the valueof our acquiaitioDS depends almost entirely 
upon the action of our own minds; and it is upon 
these branches that we depend in a great degree for 
intellectual growth. Here, then, I would apply 
most rigidly the rule — never do for a pupil what he 
18 capable of doing for himself. — 

Passive in8tructio7i is always attended with dan- 
ger to the mental habits of pupils. A happy faculty 
of explaining and illustrating the principles of a les- 
son is an exceedingly valuable gift, but it is a gift 
that is often exercised to the detriment of learners. 
Whatever instruction we attempt to impart orally, 
should be given in such a manner that it will not 
fail to find a lodgment in the mind of the pupil. It 
18 not sufficient to illustrate principles by examples 
and then leave them. They may even be under- 
stood at the time, and yet not i\i\[j possessed. The 
learner must, go through the process hiinaelf, to be 
sure he is master of it. 

Five boys of a class had failed to solve a difficult 
example in their lesson. The teacher went to the 
blackboard, and explained very carefully the man- 
ner in which the work was to be performed. He 
then requested those that understood the explana- 
tion to manifest it, and the five hands were all 
promptly raised. " Well," said the teacher, remov- 
ing his work from the board, "you may all perform 
: now on your elates." The effort was made, but 
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the result showed that only two of the five were able 
to peifraiD the task. The others were perhaps right 
IB Baying that ther undtrttood the work, ae the 
teacher explained it, step by step, oti the board ; but 
it was qnite another thing to do U. 

In oor efforts to cnldTste habits of self-reliance on 
the part of our pnpils, one of the beet and most feasi- 
ble measures to which we can resort, is the practice 
of introdocing frequent written reTiews. 

Several topics are writteo distinctly on the black- 
board, and the pupils are required to expand them 
as folly and accurately as poaetble. Each pupil is 
seated by himself, and fnmi&hed with pen and pa- 
per; but receives no assistance, direct or indirect, 
from either teacher or text-book. See anlf, p. 3 1 , § 9. 

There are too many teachers who seem to regard 
it as their chief business to exercise and develop 
their own minds, instead of attending to the minds 
of their pupils. There are those who even manage 
to sustain a very good degree of popularity, in school 
and in the community, by a display of themselves. 
" Wliat stores of knowledge he possesses," says one. 
"How beautiful his illustrations," says another. 
This display of the teacher's knowledge may serve 
for exhihitkin, but it will prove of little value to the 
pupils in after life. The scholar whose attainments 
at school are but the echo of what the teacher has 
learned, will be sure to become one of that large 
class of citizens whose opinions and actions are 
always governed by those who have the indepeudr 
e to think and act for themselves. 
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I have dwelt at considerable length upon the sub- 
ject of this article, becauoe I believe that very few 
pupils are taught ty rely sufficiently upon their own 
resources, and because I believe that many of the 
modern appliances in schools militate directly against 
the accomplishment of this object. 

A few brief quotations will close the article. 

" One [iroliminary truth la to be kept steBiiily in view in all the 
procesics uf t«acliiiif{, and in the preparatinD of all its iDBtrumentn, 
TIE., that thoiiijh much may be done by others to aid, yet tho 
effective labor must be peiformed by (he learner himself."— iTomfs 
Mann. 

" Alaa I how many eiaiopleB are now present to oar meinory, of 
jonng men the moHt anxiously and expensively be-BchoolDiasteted. 
be-tutored, be-lectnred, any thing but edaealtii; who have received 
arms and ammunition, instead of xti ill. strength, and courage ; var- 
nished rather than polished; periluuKlj over-ciTilized, and most 
pitiably uncultiratid I And all from iDattention to the method 
(liclated by nature herself, to the simple truth, that as the forms Iq 
all organized existence, bo must all true and living knowledge pro- 
ceed from within ; that it may be trained, supported, fed, excited, 
but can never be infused or impreaaed." — Cbleridge. 

" A man can no more leam bf the sweat of another man's brains 
than he can take exercise by getting another man to walk for him. 
All menial improvement reeolvee iteelf ultimately into self-improve- 
ment" — Dr. Booth. i^WandmorOi. England. 

"lliB prevailing notion, that we musiC be taught every thing, is 
a great evil. The most exteuHive eduostion given by the most 
skillful masters often produces hut inferior characters ; that alone 
which we give to ourselves elevates us above midiocriiy. The 
eminence attained by great men is always the result of their own 
Industry. " — Mated. 

"The first error in education ia teaching men to imlait, or rqwoi, 
rather than to think. We need to lake but a very curaory glance at 
the great theater of human life, to know how deep a roct this radi- 
cal error haa struck iuto ILic foundations of education. '--Mai^liddt 

li 



Importanoe of Primary Schools. 



PRIMAKY SCHOOLS. 



pEraAKY Si;iiooL8 are the basis of our wliole sys- 
tem of pulilic inBt.nietion. If evils are suffered to 
exist here, they will manifeal themselvea in all the 
higher stages of the pupil's progress, and cling to 
him through life.* 



N 



Tbs eoHrred ai 

It is in the Primary Schools that more than half 
of all public instniotion is imparted, and a large 
portion of the children gatliered here do not remain 
in school long enough to pass into the higher de- 
partments at all. 

In most cities and towns, the Primary Schools 
suffer in a greater or less degree from the general 
impression that the teaclierB occupy positions leas 
honorable than those of the teachers in the higher 
divisions, and perhaps still more from the pecuniary 
distinction that is often made in favor of teachers in 
the higher grades. 



* " As parts of a great ayetem of public instruction, it is ■carcelj' 
pOBBlble to att&ch too much iraportunce to the Primary SchoolB. 
They are the base of the pyramid, and in proportion as tbe bane ii 
enlargeil and its foundations strHngthened. the si 
be reared with ease and ia|<idity in grw^fiil prnportion 
toweling height." — Report ef BmUm School CommUUt. 
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Primary Teaoliera. 

It ie no disparagement to the teachers to Baj, that 
Primary classes are not generally taught so well as 
classes more advanced.* This would probably still 
be true if the Primary classes were taught by the 
teachers of the upper grades. 

Of all the applicants examined by School Direc- 
tors and Superintendents, there are more who are 
found qualified to instruct in the Grammar Schools 
than there are who are qualified to instruct in the 
Primary Schools-t 

To excel as a Primary teacher, requires peculiar 
natural gifts, a thorough acquaintance with the first 
principles of knowledge, special fondness for young 
children, and an abiding consciousness that there is 
really no higher department of useful labor than that 
of giving direction to the first efforts of minds that 
are opening to an endless existence.;!; 

■ "The weakest point ia the wbole tjitem of American educa- 
tion, IB its deficiency io thoroughnesE in nil the elementary courses." 
—Br. Stan. 

t " In myfloarch for teachers to fill vacancies, I find ten qaallfied 
to teacb Oeumetry in a. High School, to one who la qualified to 
tench reading in a Primary School ; and in general, it lit more diffi- 
cult to find teachers adapted to give inetruction in the lower grades, 
than in the higher."— j1. Frua. SupennCaidait i^f Schoolt, Cleidand. 

\"Tla btst Uachers art nudedfor Primary Schools. At no point in 
the whole course of study are the reaolU of incompetent teaching 
Ko dJaaatrouB. as at the commencement. If utter inexperience or 
desperate mediocrity must sit at the tocher's desk, let it be any- 
where, everywhere, save in the Primary School ; for anywhere and 
everywhere else will its ability to do irreparable mischief be leea. 
At the subsequent stages of education, the mind emerging from the 
state of implicit trust in the mere dicta of the master, begins to 
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Peraoiial laflucnce af Teachers. 




There is no other grade of schools in which the 
personal character of the teacher is bo diroctly felt, 
OS in the Primary. In the Grammar Subool, lessons 
are learned from text-books, and very luucJi of the 

MSerl ilrelf, to sift what it luceives, and find coirectioim wlien they 
ore needed — but nC Ihu Iwginaing. thti mind takes tbo tmiiiess of 
the inntructioD given, «1th iinqueiilloDing fnith, exact ae the print 
of the nenl upon the wax. The poeition is confidently lUBumed, 
tllkl the wiite dJEcipline and sound philosophic mental training of 
th<9 cliildren In uui Primary Schooli, Is more Important and more 
difBcult than that of any other deparlment ; and hence that the 
very best teachers should Iw ostiigned to that post of duty. It re- 
quires tiie clearest inaight Into the laws nf mental life andacllon 
•nd the springs of feuling. tlie broadest views of the philosophy of 
education conKidered both as a science and an art, and the mruit 
combination of personal qualities, Intellectual, moral, and sodal, 
that CUD well be conceived. When soch teochen are found, they 
ihould be secured at almost any price, 'llic common notion, that 
it matters little who tsaches the little ones, or who Is the otuiatant, 
provided an able man is obtiUned for the advanced scholars, or tor 
principal, is exceedingly pernicious. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the principal of a union or gnuled school, the teachers of the 
Primary Departmeiita ihould be the best ijimliflcd ond the best 
paid."— jVimfun Batanan, Slatt SuperinUnibat of Publie Imlractioit, It- 

" Espeulally should those to whom the education of the Primary 
doeses Is committed, be Dot only competent and apt to teach, but 
equable, dignified, and gBnCle in their deportment, kind and affoc- 
tjonate In their diapoeition, accustomed to self-control, and familiar 
with the wants and pecnliarities of the children Intrneted Ij) their 
care. As a general rule, much greater maturity of mind U neces- 
aary and desirable for the proper development and discipline of this 
(dasH of pupils, than for those of a more advanced grade \ while, in 
Ihe selection and Brraugement of tnochert, the youngest and leatt 
experienced are moHt frequently osaiened to the duties of the for- 
mar. While greater age, of itself, aJTonls no criterion of ability Ml 
id in this department of instruotlun, the judgment, the diapo 
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Primary Teachers. 

pnpil'a progress is made without the direct assistance 
of the teacher. But in the Primary Schools, the 
teacher is herself the text-book, the living oracle; 
and nearly all the impressions received by the pupil 
are a direct reflection from her own mind and heart. 

But a teacher may possess every desirable mental 
and moral endowment, and yet, if a position in a 
Primary School is regarded as secondary in impor- 
tance, and a situation in a higher department ie con- 
tinually before the mind as an object of ambition 
and desire, it is vain to expect the same degree of 
success that would be realized if no such distinc- 
tion existed. 

Since the duties of Primary teachers are really 
more arduous and responsible than those of teachers 
in the higher grades, and since most teachers would 
prefer situations in the higher grades, even if the 
compensation was tlie same as that of the Primary 
teachers, it would be difficult to find a reason, ex- 
cept in the power of custora, for paying the lowest 
salary to teachers of the Primary classes. In St. 
Lonis, Chicago, and several other cities, the salaries 
are alike in the Grammar and Primary grades. By 
applying the same scale of salaries to both depart- 
ments, the two positions are made eq^ually honor- 
Jjle, and School Directora are enabled to secure for 



eiUnn, the temper, and the demeanoT of tbs teachei ahould be nar- 
rowly scrutiuiaed before oomniitting lo her guidance the inteliect- 
ual and Dmriil inHtmctlon of the elementary elanies in our publio 
•ohoolfl."— S S. Simdall, atipsriiUaideU if i&AoaU, Ntw York. 
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the papiU of each grade the teachers best qualified 
to instruct them.* 

It 18 to be regretted that 6o few Primary teachera 
receive any special training before entering upon 
the peculiar dutie£ of their office. They are gener 
ally well educated, bnt their education has beei 
conducted without any particular reference to the 
poHitionB they are called to occupy. It ia seldom 
that an examination of teachers occurs in which a 
majority of the applicants are not found to be radi- 
cally deficient in some of the elementary principles 
of Primary instruction. Examples are constantly 
presented in which a candidate who is requested to 
give the sounds of the letters as they occur in some 
1 word, replies, with the utmost composure, 



* "Those Mctive Byuipathlea, winning WHyH, intuitive paroeptlom, 
womanly grace and delicftc^. which cuptivatB the hearts of all chil- 
dren, united with a well-balanced, well-euUivatad mind, and a sin- 
cere dexlre Id make children bappy, are indiapen sable to the Ruccen 
of the Primary teacher. To aeaure these adviinl^ea, teachers must 
be selected with special reference to the labor to be done ; and in- 
stead of testing the fitness of teachers for higher gradea in the Pri- 
mary Schools, it ia reiipeotfiilly suhmittad that it would be wisest to 
begin and work In the other direction. And lot the scale of wage* 
he also loTOrted, lo correspond with the inverted order of rank. 
Let the beat wages be paid to the inoat SDCcessfal Primary teaaber. 
Tradition and reverence for usage hang heavily upon all sobool 
management and all modes of Inatmctlon. hot nowhere are these 
more conspii^uoua or more oppressive, than in the common opinion 
that mr/bod;/ is competent to tench the Ifttle child."— Jf. F. Cbv- 
dery, Saperintendenl i^ Schooli, Sandaiky, Ohio. 

" It requires a nicer tact, more Instinctive talent, to manage ano- 
41; B Primary School, than one of a higher grade." — Slutk 
SUe Oimmuiuintr' I Report. 



that she has never attended to the sounds of the 
letters. Sfany applicants seem wholly unconscious 
that there is any necessary connection between their 

amiliarity with the rudimeTits of learning and their 

itnesB to teach a Primary School. 

But while the Primary Schools are still suffering 
greatly from the evils which I have here pointed 
out, it is gratifying to know that the number of well- 
qualified Primary teachers is constantly increasing. 
The attention of educators has been specially turned 
to this subject, and a large number of model Primary 
teachers are now found in every section of the coun- 
try ; and among those that entered upon their labors 
as teachers with inadequate preparation, there are 
many who have made the most earnest efforts to 
improve their qualifications for the positions which 
they occupy. In no department of educational labor 
has improvement been more manifest during the last 
ten years, than in the instruction and discipline of 
, Primary Schools 
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DISCIPLINE. 



The BjHtcm of discipline adopted in schools sliould 
ever be guarded with special care. The constant 
aim of the teacher should he not merely to secure 
the best discipline, bnt to secure it by the best 
means. 

That good order and a ready compliance with the 
directions and wishes of the teacher are essential to 
the Buccese of every school, is a point on which all 
are agreed ; but different teachers adopt widely 
different measures to attain this end. One labors 
chiefly to secure the confidence and kind regard of 
his pupils, and to satisfy them that all his require- 
ments are dictated by a sincere and ardent desire 
to advance their best interests. Another appeals 
mainly to the neceseity and justice of connecting 
Buffering with wrong-doing, and follows every of- 
fence with some form of punishment. He may even 
succeed in satisfying both his pupils and their par- 
ents that the steps he is taking are necessary to the 
order and improvement of his school. 

One commences his efforts before the tendencies 
to misconduct have ripened into action, and avoids 
the necessity for punishment except in extraordinary 
cases ; while the other delays till his rules are violated, 
and is then compelled cither to punish the offender 
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I or abandon his rules, and with them all hope of sub- 
] ordination and improvement. 

If, now, we reason from eases like these, that a 

lecessity for punishment implies incapacity on the 

I part of the teacher to govern, we shall do great in- 

1 justice to many of the most worthy and snccesafnl 

1 teachers in our schools. Cases will sometimes arise 

in which the best teacher would find it necessary to 

resort to the infliction of punishment for the mis- 

t conduct of his pupils. Instances not unfrequently 

[ occur in which no other course will bring a way- 

[ ward scholar to reflect long enough to afford an 

I opportunity for higher and better influences to gain 

[ a lodgment in his mind. 

If, then, on the one hand, we rest satisfied that a 
teacher has done hia whole duty when we find that 
his punisliments, though frequent and severe, are not 
disproportionate to the offences committed, we are 
in danger of giving sanction to punishments which, 
under the management of a more skillful teacher, 
would have been wholly unnecessary. And, on 
the other hand, if every punishment inflicted by a 
teacher is to be a means of rendering hia name 
odious ; if he is not to be sustained by the sympathy 
and approval of school director's and parents, the 
right arm of his authority is paralyzed. This very 
lack of sustaining influence will be the means of in- 
creaeing greatly the neceseity for punishment, which 
might be avoided if the right to inflict it was never 
called in question. 

The ability to manage a school with the least pos- 
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Bible amount of punishuicnt, Ib an attainmeot of the 
highest order; and the teachers who possess this 
power should everywhere receive the highest honore 
of the profession and the most liheral rewards. 

The main question at issue respecting corporal 
punishment, is not whether it can be entirely dis- 
pensed with, but how far can the necessity for resort- 
ing to it-be reduced, without detriment to the order 
and discipline of schools. 

In the efforts of the teacher to remove, as far as 
possible, the necessity for school punishments, he 
will have occasion to exercise all tlie judgment and 
skill he possesses, in employing other means to con- 
trol the tendency of wayward pupils to irregularity 
and insnbordiiiation,* The ilrst, and most impor 
tant of these, must be found in the personal inilu- 
ence of the teacher himself. He must have tlie 
ability to inspire his pupils with a love of virtue and 
every adorning excellence, and his own life must be 
a model worthy of their imitation. 

•"The fi 
edDcntor cai 

1. The pupil'B Benee of diitf. 

2. The pupil'B BeoBe of his future interests, 
8. The pupil'B desire for knowledge. 

4. The pupil's desire for oocupation and intellectual action. 

5. The pupil's denire for praiBa. 

6. The pupil's desiro to Hurpaiw otheiB. 

7. 'llie pupil'B love of, and respect for, the teacher. 

8. The example of the teacher. 

9. 'I'he hope of a reward, 
JO. The fiiar of punishment."— flnifi Prindpla /(f E 



Two Kinds of Obtfdienee, 

No effort shoiild be spared to lead the pupils to 

I govern tbetnaelves. TLis is a cardinal point in 

[ scliool discipline, and every tiling short of this 

should be regarded as defective and unsatisfactory. 

Even arbitrary government by the teaclier, when 

necessary, should tend to self- government on the 

[ part of the pupil, as an ultimate object. 

There are two kinds of obedience, which are radi- 
[ cally distinct from each other : obedience that is 
[ yielded in Compliance with the dictates of reason 
I and from a sense of duty ; and obedience that is 
I yielded to arbitrary authority, withoiit any regard 
reason and duty. The first requires no sacrifice 
of honor or self-respect on the part of the governed. 
It is simply recognizing the true and natural rela- 
tion of the parent to liis child, and of the teacher to 
his pupil. When the child's mind acts in accord- 
ance with reason, this obedience is yielded cheer- 
fully and from choice. "WTien the pupii will not 
acknowledge his duty to submit to the rightful au- 
thority of the teacher, when the will of the pupil 
gains control over his reason and judgment, then 
the teacher must take such measures as may be 
necessary to bring this wayward will to bow, Tlio 
authority of the teacher in school must be complete 
and unquestioned. 

But the teacher should never forget that love of 
freedom, love of independence, love of power, arti 
all implanted in the natures of children for wiSe 
and important ends ; and no unskillful teacher 
Bhoald be allowed to lay his hand rnthlessly upon 
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School Discipline. 

tliein. No degree of eminence is ever attained 
without them. No high order of effort is ever made 
without them. Tliey are committad to the teaclier 
to be controlled and regulated, not to be crushed out. 

llie habit of yieldiug to arbitrary power against 
reaeon, is the condition of a slave; and mere serviln 
obedience is degrading in its influence, deBtrojB self- 
respect, breaks down all laudable ambition, and 
" paralyzes every noble and worthy effort. 

Of all the special instrumentalities that have been 
devised to aid teachers in securing the discipline of 
their schools, the most important is the use of the 
School Register, in which a permanent record is 
made of the pupil's deportment from day to day, 
and a general average carried out at the end of 
every month, to be sent, when practicable, to the 
parent or guardian. See ante, p. 139. 

Tlie subject of School Discipline is exceeding'y 
fruitful, and I can not here attempt to discuss it in 
all its bearings. After introducing two or three 
quotations, I will pass to the conside' ation of a kin- 
dred topic. 

"The value of any given result In Bchool goveinnlent depends 
veiy mucb upon the motives which produced It. We have seen 
pupllH benumhed with fear and still oh the grave, and heard their 
teacher— whose only rale was a reign of terror— lauded hy the oom- 
mittoe as a model disci pi ioarlnn. 'ITie stillest school Is not always 
the most studious. Pupils may ha controlled for a time by roo- 
tWes which will ultimately debase the ohnracter and enfeeble the 
will, or tlioy may be stimulated to the highest effort by iiioeatives 
which will be healthful and permanent in their influence upon the 
mind and heart.''— fl, O. ynrllircp. 




" Another prinolpla that is kept conetuntly io view in the gov- 
ornmeut of the echool, is to produce resulte by BteiidincBS and pav- 
BBveianca, rather than by Tioleat mea-aurcjn, few studenls are 
found so obstinate or wayward as not to yield, evuutuallf , even to 
a moderate preBsure, Bteodily npplied. 'ilii» method of proceduru 
is rendered the mote easy and efficacious, by the conitciouineHi of 
both the parties, that there is always in reserve ample power for 
Store decisive measures, if they should become neceagary. Students 
not previously accustomed to a mild method of discipline, somu- 
timcfl mistake it at first for want of firmness. But such mistakes 
are soon rectified. The whole laachineiy of the school, like an ex- 
tended piece of net-work, w thrown over and around him, and made 
to bear upon him, not with any great amount of force at any oi 
time or place, but with a restraining influence jnet scifHcient, ai 
always and everywhere present. Some of the most hopeless cas 
of idleness and insubordination that I have ever known, have been 
found to yield to this species of treatment." — Report qfJohnS, Hart, 
^Tincipid of Ph-diiddpkia High School. 

" Where all other means, both of prevention and of p< 
reasoning and argument, have been faithfnlly and perseverlngly 
tried, and have hiled. — when- the incorrigible offender is proof 
against all the gentler inflneoceB and agencies which the teacher has 
at his command, and continued forbearance involves a permanent 
Injury, not only to the obstinate transgressor, but to his associates 
ud companions, and to the wel^re of the entire school, ^the 
teacher should Ije clothed with the power of effectual chastisement. 
But this power should he exercised as sparingly as possible, and 
exercised, when it becomes inevitable, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the most salutary effect — tuilhout paaion, miOioiit anger or tadui 
KvtHly, and nentr in thepramet of Ike kIkoI or Ihe dan. Its infliction 
should, as far as (lossible, partake of the character of a judicial pan- 
iiini«ii, — resorted to with the atmost reluctance, — upon the fullest 
evidence of guilt, and of contumacy, and only m a last rtiort." — S. S. 
Simdall, Buperintendent (fSdwdi, Ifnir Fork. 
16 
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LESSONS OF OBEDIENCE. 



SooTETY is SO constituted, that tiie iiiHiicnce of 
guvemment must everywhere tie felt. A cheerful 
*nd hearty Bubmisaioii to rightful authority, is per- 
ftctiy consistent with the freest and fullest develop- 
ment of s, manly, independent spirit. It Is impossi- 
ble for any nation to maintain an existence, if the 
people have not learned tliis first great lesson of 
life; least of all can a free republic like ourff con- 
tinue, if the people have learned to govern, bnt not 
to obey. It becomes, then, an important inquiry, 
when and where shall this lesson of obedience be 
acquired. If delayed to adult years, there is no 
reason to expect it will ever bo learned. It must be 
in the period of childhood and youth, and it must 
bo either in the family or in the school. But it is 
painfully manifest, that a large portion of the chil- 
dren of every community, never learn to yield to 
authority at home, unless it bo against their wills. 
In the public schools, all must be brought to tha 
same standard. A spirit of implicit obedience must 
be secured, before any thing else can be attempted ; 
not stolid, unreasoning, servile obedience, which 
crushes all manliness and self-respect out of the 
soul, but that intelligent, kindly obedience, v-hieh 
recognizee the true relation between parent and 
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child, teacher and pupil, and bows cheerf'iilly and 
from choice to the decision of another, whose cliar- 
acter and position render it incumbent upon him to 
direct. 

Here it is, in the public schools, that all tlio pii 

pils leam a lesson which many of them would never 

learn elsewhere ; a lesson which is essential to the 

L perpetuity of our free government. This, if I inis- 

[ take not, is the moat important bond of connection 

I between the free-school Byetem and the State, and 

" I this alone is found a sufficient argument for the 

support of schools at the expense of the State,* 

* " Of all the dftDgera which threaten the future of our country, 
none, not even the fetid tide of ofliciBl corruption, is so fearful ni 
L the gradual decrease in onr bablls of obedience. I'hia Is a reKUlt of 
[ the ' inalienable right of liberty' which we enjoy so fully ; and ie 
I shown in the impaired foi-ce of parputal Infiueuca, a greater disre- 
[ gard of the righta and comforW of otherH, and an increasing tend- 
ency to evade or defy the authority of law. Young America in now 
exuberant iu its Independence; but the greateit blesaing it can 
hSiVe, ie to be saved from itself, and In be taught that liberty rising 
above law, deetroys its victim ; nntempered by humanity, ie mere 
BeltiBhueea ; and unregulated by law, becontea anarchy. This diB- 
cipline ia the work of education, and con only be accomplished by 
its broadest and moat thorough operation."— Aport ^jinrfrflc tf. 
Grm, Preadent of IVew Fork Board ijf Bduiation, 1857. 




HEATING AND VENTILATION. 



The improvementH tliat liavo been made during 
the last thirty years in the prindples and modes of 
teaching, are without a parallel in the hifltorj of the 
world. 

In Bchool arcliitecture very great progress has also 
been made, and most of the principal cities and vil- 
lages now possess neat and commodious school- 
buildings. It muBt, however, be confessed, that in 
the art of heating and ventilating school -houses, we 
have not made the same degree of progress. 

In attempting a few practical suggestions on the 
heating and ventilation of school-buildings, I will 
first introduce some of the more important priiioipIe« 
relating to the subject. 



TEMPEKATDRE, 

We are so constituted that a certain degree of 
heat is essential to health and comfort. The proper 
temperature of a school-room, according to the testi- 
mony of a large number of the best physicians and 
educators, is about 68° Fahrenheit. Wlien the ther- 
mometer in a room rises above 7(1", measures should 
immediately be taken to reduce the temperature; 
and when it sinks below 65°, measures should be 
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f taken to raise the temperature. If at any time the 
thermometer einka below 60°, pnpils can not be con- 
fined in their seats without an exposure of health, 

ItE3FIRA-nON. 
The healthy action of both raind and bgdy re- 
quires a constant supply of fresh air for the lungs. 
A pore atmosphere is composed of about 80 per 
cent of nitrogen, and 20 per cent, of oxygen. 
The life-giving principle is the oxygen. Air that 
has once passed through the lungs, is deprived 
of a large portion of its oxygen and charged with 
a poisonous gas. If it is retained in the Inuga 
a few seconds, it will not even support ordinary 
corabuBtion. Any one desirous of satisfying him- 
self on this point, can do so by the following sim- 
ple experiment. Provide a vessel containing a few 
quarts of water, a short tube of sufficient size for 
the breath to pass freely through it, a common 
drinking-glass, and a piece of candle about half an 
inch in length, attached to a few inches of wire, by 
which it may be suspended. Now plunge the glass 
into the water, and when the air is all expelled, in- 
vert and raise it gradually till most of the glass rises 
above the water; the open part being still below 
the surface, and the glass being still filled with the 
water. Next inhale a full breath of air and hold it 
in the lungs for fifteen or twenty seconds; then 
breathe it through the tube under the edge of the 
glass. It will of course displace the water, and the 
glass will be filled with air from the lungs. Before 
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taking tlie glass out of tbe water, plunge in a small 
plate or board, and cloao tbe opening of the glass. 
It may now be removed from the water and set on 
a table, and is ready for use. Having lighted tbe 
candle, remove the cover from tbe glass and drop 
the candle into tbe impure air, and the flame will 
be instantly extinguished. 

Besides the impurities sent out from tlie lungs, 
the inaeneible perspiration from all the pupils in a 
room contributes very considerably to increase the 
pernicious quality of tbe atmosphere. 

To those wbo value tbe health of their children, it 
needs no argument to prove that this devitalized, 
poisonous air sbonM be constantly removed from 
tile school-room, and pure, life-giving air be intro- 
duced in its stead. 

In estimating the amount of fresh air to be sup- 
plied, we ongbt not merely to consider what the 
system can be made to tolerate, bnt what amount 
will sustain tbe highest state of health for the longest 
time. Dr. ReiJ recommends at least ten cubic feet 
per minute as a suitable average supply for each in- 
dividual ; and states that his estimate is the result of 
an " extreme variety of experiments, made on hun- 
dreds of different constitutions, supplied one by one 
with given amounts of air, and also in numerous as- 
semblies and meetings, where there were means of 
estimating the quantity of air with which they were 
provided."* 

* Beid on Ycntilntlon. 



No physiologist eatiniates tlie amount required hy 
eaeli individual at less tlian five cubic feet per min- 
ute; and jet not one school in a Imiidred receives 
even this supply. Tlie consequence is, that most of 
the pupils in our sc!ioo!b are compelled to inhale a 
small amount of poison at every breatli. But most 
constitutions can bear a gradual undermining by 
slow poison, without any sudden or alarming symp- 
toms of disease, and bo the process is allowed to 
go on. 

It is a reproach to the age in which we live, tliat 
with so many opportunities for advancement, the 
heating and ventilation of most of the school-build- 
inga in every section of the country are still so un- 
satisfactory. 

Let us not, however, neglect to avail ourselves of 
the knowledge we possess, nor regard all efforts to 
introduce improvements as failures, because tliey are 
only partially successful. 



HOT-AIR FURNACES. 

Hot-air furnaces are natural ventilators. The 
lieated air that is sent into the room by them, necea- 
sarily forces the same amount of impure air out of 
the room. But the heated air itself, with which the 
room is constantly supplied, is rendered more or leas 
impure by contact with the overheated surface of 
the furnace. 



Bt«sDilMatiDK— Hot- water Heating. 



SIEAlf-HEATtKa. 
Heating hj steam ie in many respects more sstts 
fnotory than by liot-air furnacee, bot ereii this mode 
of lit^titig liae in»t j-et been fuliy perfected. 

In moot of the scliool-buildings that are now heat- 
ed by steam, the radiators are placed in tlie rooms 
to bo warmed. When due care is exercised to fur- 
nish a liberal supply of radiating surface, a satiefae- 
tory amoaut of heat is usually seenred, wilh a re»- 
■onable consumption of fuel ; and in the coldest days 
of winter, when there is a great difference between 
the temperature of the outside and of the inside air, 
there is little difficulty in securing a modurnte de- 
gree of action in the vetitidut'ts. In milder weather 
the ventilation is necessarily very Imperfect. 

To insure tlio eafety of the school, the boiler 
Bhould, if practicable, be located outside of the main 
building. 

HOT- WA'I'Elt HEATING. 
When air is heated by passing over pipes that 
contain hot water, or over other surfaces heated by 
water, it retains its purity and poGsesses all the siil>- 
stantial advantages of air heated by steam. This 
mode of heating has already been adopted in a large 
number of school-houses and other buildings, but it 
has not yet met with so general favor as stuam-lieat- 
ing. The choice between steam and hut water ia 
simply a question of convenience and expenae. Nei- 
ther of these modes of heating, as ordinarily applied, 
affords good ventilation. 
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Improved Metbods of Heatiog by Steam and Hot Water. 



The following improved method of heating by 
Hteam aud hot water, is worthy of special conaidera- 
tion : The heating pipes are brought together in a 
chamber in the basement of the building. This 
chamber is supplied by conductors with cold air 
from the outside of the building, and the heated air 
passes by conductors from the hot-air chamber into 
the different rooms, in the same manner as from an 
ordinary hot-air fni-nace. The consumption of fuel 
is somewhat greater than in tlie buildings hi.^ted by 
pipes which are placed in the rooms to be warmed ; 
but this increased expenditure is mainly owing to 
the fact that rooms heated by pipes around the 
walls are of necessity poorly ventilated. Tlie saving 
la made by heating the air once, and then breathing 
it over and over ; whereas, by the improved arrange- 
lent, the air is heated, used once, and then removed 
."bj introducing a fresh supply. 

This may safely be pronounced one of the best 
.ethods of heating sebool-buildings yet devised, 
ice it secures the requisite degree of heat, furnishes 
;a constant supply of fresh, warm air, and insures ft i 
lod action of the ventiducts. 

Another mode of licating by steam or hot water, I 
I ComhincH the two modes already described. A por- 1 
I tion of the pipes are placed around the rooms to be ¥ 
[ warmed, and a portion in the hot-air chamber under ] 



the building. The object of tbie arrangement is to 
bring as much of the radiating surface as possible 
into the rouuis, and at the same time secure a eads- 
factorj action of the ventiducts. 

FEEKINS HEATEll, 

Tlie Perkins Heater has a pot for the fire and a 
hot-air chamber, similar to an ordinary hot-air fur- 
nace; but instead of sending the heated air of this 
chamber into the scliool- rooms, a large number of 
metallic tubes are made to pass through the cham- 
ber, communicating below with cold-air conductors 
from without, and above with hot-air conductors to 
the several rooms ; the air being heated as it passes 
through these tubes, which extend from the bottom 
to the top of the hot-air chamber. To increase the 
action of the hot air upon these tubes, open pans of 
water are placed around the fire-pots, which are con- 
stantly aending oflF vapor or steam into the hot-air 
chamber. This arrangement furnishes a constant 
supply of pure air, raised to the proper degree of 
heat, and secures an efficient action of the ventiducts. 

Other furnaces, similar in principle to the Perkins 
Heater, have also been employed succesafully in the 
heating and ventilation of buildings. 

Whatever form of apparatus may be employed, it 
the air is heated in chambers below, it is important 
that the rooms should be warmed by the introduc- 
tion of a large volume of moderately heated air. 
When air is introduced into a nmni !it a vury high 
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temperature, it rises at once to the top and will not 
readily mingle with the cold air below. In rooms 
heated by hot-air furnaces, it is not uncommon to 
find a difference of fifteen or twenty degrees between 
the temperature of the upper part of the room and 
that of the lower. 

IMPROVED STOVES. 

Here are two serious objections to the use of 
common stoves in schools. The fii-st is the inequal- 
ity of temperature in different ])arts of the room. 
Children sitting near the stove are often obliged to 
endure a temperature of 75° or 80°, while those 
more remote are exposed to a temperature of only 
.55° or 60^. The other principal objection to com- 
mon stoves, is their lack of ventilating power. 

The air surrounding a stove rises as it becomes 
heated, and the cold air near the floor of the room 
is drawn toward the stove to supply the place of 
the air that rises. In this way, the feet of the chil- 
dren are obliged to remain in the coldest air of the 
room, and the evil is increased by the action of the 
Btove, which is constantly giving this stratum of 
cold air a greater or less degree of motion.* 

* " Whea a stove stands uniiiclnReil in h riiuni, and without anj 
L'dlrect connectinn nith the ou[«r atmosphere, there is h, cnnstaot 
' toward it frnm every Me of the npartmeDt. bath to 
supply the draft of comliustioo within the flve-chauiber, and to seek 
contact witli the outer sur&ce of the hot plates, and t1^en irass up- 
ward Id a heat«d, and consequently more rarefled condition. This 
nirreat, wliich In uot at nil impeded by the urdinury movable 
g Oj their being open below aud at the tidcB, enters 
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To obviate these objtK^tions, stov«e have beuii con- 
Btrncted with doable cylinders, the apace between 
tite cylinders being open at the top and bottom. 
This secures a constant and rupid Row of air between 
the cylinders, which is heated in passing, rises to the 
top of the room, and then diffuses itself like the air 
that is introduced from a hot-air furnace. 

it is obvious that this action will have the eflect 
to distribute in diflerent parts of the room the heat 
that would otherwise be radiated from the stove to 
the space immediately around it, and thus remove 
one of the most serious objections to the use of 
stoves. 

The lower opening of the space between the cylin 
ders may draw its supply of air directly from the 
room, or by a little extra expense it may be made to 
communicate with the air outside of the building. 

If the air is carried to this lower opening by con- 
ductors from the outside, tlie stove becomes a vtnii- 
laiing utove. Pure, warm air ie constantly intro* 
dnced by it, and the vitiated air of the room is forced 
out through the ventiducts. 



the npnrtiDent at the Ixittiim or the doom Hnd wlndowE. Bad the 
ohfnliB Bnd openings in the floor anil waKhbonni, pasKcn roost etrofig- 
ly oltwe along the floor, where the air lg coldest and deliMHt, and 
thus comes in direct cimtiict with the feet mid nakleH iif the ucoit* 
piuite. 'lliiH effect is uitrumcly tint>leiu(Hat. at the same tlinn thnt 
it is most injnrioiiH to henlth. Children, cspeclally iu the uuuntry, 
uft«n enter echool with damp feet, and exposure to tbla cold current 
of ftlr, in a BtaCe of Inaction for huuni together. Is the sure hut un- 
suspected oaune of many n Bsvure cold and haril cough."— i'omjirt 
winin &bnU AtehilMwi. by Tlioiwii 11. Barroiea. LL.D 
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If the lower opening, under the stove, is fed by 

air from the room, the effect is to consume rapidly 
the cold air uear the floor and equalize the tempera- 
ture in all parts of the room, A constant circula- 
tion is secured, and the warm air from the upper 
portion of the room is necessarily drawn down near 
the floor, to take the place of the air that is carried 
up througli the stove. 

Since the improved stoves I have described can 
be procured at a moderate increase of expense above 
the cost of common stoves, and since they combine 
most of the substantial advantages of steam and hot- 
water apparatus, and of hot-air furnaces, their limit- 
ed use can only bo accounted for by the fact that 
their advantages are not generally known. 

VENTILATION. 

The construction and arrangement of ventiducts is 
a question of vital importance, in connection with 
lie heating of school-i'ooins. 

Since the essential element of all ventilation con- 
Bists in the ingress and egress of air, the subject 
would seem at first view exceedingly simplti ; hut in 
practice it has been found OTie of the most diflicult 
of all the questions that have tasked the ingenuity 
of educators and philanthropists. 

The first ventilator of which the author has any 
recollection, was made about twenty-five years ag(», 
and used in connection with one of Orr's air-tight 
stoves. It opened directly into a emoke-flue, and 
was placed at the bottom of a room, the lower part 
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being even with the floor. This secured a strong 
and certain action, and removed tlie air from the 
bottom of the room where it is coldest. 

In many of our modem houses the ventilatiug 
regiBterB are placed at the top of the rooms instead 
of the hottora. L' a achool-room is properly heated, 
that is, heated hy the injection of a constant supply 
of fresh warm air, a ventilator placed at the top 
carries oft' the warmest and purest air of the room. 
The heated air conducted into the room rises direct- 
ly to the top, and if it there finds a register opening 
into tlie ventiducts, it will of course pass directly off 
without heing nsed at all. But if, on the other 
hand, the ventilating registers are placed either in 
the floor or in the bottom of the wall, the heated air 
sent into the room will first rise to the top, and then 
as the impure air near the floor is removed by the 
ventilators, the warm air above will pass down to 
take its place, and after being used and vitiated will 
pass oS in the same way. Tlie principal ventilators 
should not only be placed at the bottom of the room, 
but at the greatest distance from the inlet of the 
warm air. 

A very excellent heating furnace, patented by Mr. 
Sawyer, is based on the principle of securing active 
ventilation from the lowest portion of the room. 
His ventilating registers are placed in the floor, and 
the impure air is conducted by tubes under the floor 
to the smoke-flues. This not only takes the coldest 
and most impure air from the room, but the ascend- 
ing current in the smoke-flues necessarily secures a 
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Venlilatinn. 
Btrong and constant action of the veotilatorB, It is 
worthy of obeerpatiou that this arrangement is sub- 
stantially a reproduction of the ventilators used 
twenty-five years ago in connection with Orr's air- 

> tight stoves. 
In eonstmctiug school-buildings, ventilating regis- 
tera should generally be placed both at the top and 
the bottom of the rooms. In houses heated by com- 
mon stoves, or by steam or hot-water pipes placed 
in the rooms, both the upper and the lower registers 
should ordinarily be kept open. 

The foregoing remarks relate to the ventilation of 
school-rooms during the cold season. lu the sum- 

Imer, when no artificial heat is required, the inipnre 
air from the lungs naturally ascends, and the upper 
registers should be constantly open. 
It is not too much to say, that half the ventilators 
now found in our school-rooms are nearly useless. 
In rooms heated by steam witli the pipes in the 
rooms, or by common stoves, it is very diflicult to 
secure any bnt the most sluggish action, even when 
the ventiducts are properly constructed ; and in most 
of the houses heated by the injection of warm air, 
the ventiducts are found to be eitlier too small, or 
BO badly obstructed as to be wholly inefficient 

■ Tiiero are also hundreds of examples in which the 
ventiducts are made to terminate in close attics. 
In a room iTitended for the accommodation of fifty 
or sixty pupils, the ventiduct should be not less than 
fifteen inches by eighteen, with a register having an 
equal amount of clear opening. In the consti'uction 
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f ventidnctB, care bIiouUI be taken to give tliem 

mouth Burl'ace, aad to avoid all sudden turns 

ingles. Tlie Eiuorgun ventilating cajia, placed at tli 

■ontletB, are also important auxiliaries to the biicocbA' 

■l^il operation of ventilating liuea. 

If a B moke-pipe, or steam or hot-water pipe, can 

BIk made to paae through a ventiduct, itB value will 

) greatly increaBed. When this is impracticable, 

B ventiduct slumld at least be carried up by the 

le of a smoke-iluc. In one of the school-build inga 
Jof Chicago, a steam-pipe is carried throngh the 
■ length of each ventiduct. In the Philadelphia High 
ISi'hooI, the ventiducts all terminate in two venti- 
RWing chambers in the loft. In each of these is 
Iplaced a targe coal-atovc, and from the top is a liirge 
E cylindrical exit-tube. A large amount of heat may 
I be generated by these stoves, at any season of the 
I year, and an impetus given to the ascending current 
I to any extent desired.* 

When all other resources for ventilation fail, the 
[ teacher should resort to the windows. These can 
l-te opened freely before and after school, and at the 

"The Important points iti th(i canstnictlon uf a ventilator am, 
I tliat It xbould, wben ptuelble, be a, wariQ tube, and that It sliuiild 
If Iho floor of the apHrtininit to bo ventilated. Wliaii wurm, 
EltODCiBtantly acta, from the mecbanical teadeniiy of a oilumn of 
B^ieated air to rira; wherean, if cold, Itactit only wben air U. by 
null, forced Into the room to be ventilated. In every other 
cx>lil ventilator la not to be relied on, A eecond point ig, 
Dpenlag should be near the lioor iiF the apartment, fiir it 
f tbea curries off the stratum of air in contact with the floor, which ii 
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^^^Bfew inchee, dnriug school hours, when the air of the 

^^H^om becomes unfit for use. 

^^B The following extract from a, report prepared by 
a Epecial committee of the New York Board of Edu 
catioD, embodies a condensed summary of nearly all 
the valuable results that have yet been reached on 
the subject of heating and ventilation ; 

"That the builijiiig li« wnrmed throug:boi]t (except the junitoT'i 
rooms, balls, and Htairwnj's) with fresh nir, healed by contact with 
hot-wutcT or steam pipA. or radiators, placed bennath the build- 
ing ; that the qiinntlty of aiicb radiating surface be at least one 
nqiiare foot to every fifty feet of the cubical content of the portion 
of the bnililtuf; to be heated : that if this do not Hmount to four 
■quare feet cif radiating surface for each scholar to be accommo- 
dated in the building, theu that amount bo put in ; that the boilerg 
■hall be capable of boiling the water, or of generating abutidout 
steam in the coldest weather, and the smoke-pipe shall not in any 
case show a temperature of above 360° ; that the draught of air 
into the furoace of the boiler, of water into the boiler, and of cold 
air into the stacks of pipes or radiators, be governed by automatic 
regulators ; that the boilers shall not require replenishing with fuel 
oftener than once in every four honrs ; that the radiating RUrfacO 
be divided into Beparate stacks, one or more for each room, and 
that the ventilating Sues be separate, with openings into the room 
both at the top and the bottom of the room, and equal in aggregnle 
■actional area to the sectional area of the cold-air boxes, which 
shall not be less than one square foot for every hundiod feet of ni- 
diating snrfacB ; that the contntot^ir shall give security satiKfactory 
to the Board of Kducallon that he will keep the apparatus in rctiair 
for five yoars, and that it shall in all weathers heateveiy portion of 
the house to TO', and furnish ventilation at the rate of ten cubic 
I foet of Mr per minute to each scholar to be accomraodaled by Ihe 
I building, the air to be so introduced Into the rooms as to produce 
I no unpleaaaot draught." 
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ORAL COUKSE OF INSTKUCTION. 



In conducting oral exercisee on the various eub- 
jocU relatiug to coinmou life, teachers are often at a 
losH to know what aourcea of information are most 
available. Tlie following catalogue will serve as a 
general guide to works of this class. The list is by 
no means complete ; but it embraces the most useful 
of those which have fallen under tlie author's obser- 
vation. 

Tea<;here will generally derive more aid from 
Bueh works as "The Science of Common Things," 
"First Book of Science," "Fireside Philosophy," 
etc., than from the more elaborate text-books pre- 
pared for the use of High Schools and Acade- 
mies. By cultivating a familiarity with element- 
ary and practical works on the difierent subjecta 
to be presented, teachers will more readily adopt 
a style of instruction and illustration that is adaptr 
ed to the wants of their classes, than by studying 
works which are more extended and more strictly 
scientific. One of the greatest dangers in giving 
oral lessons, is that of attempting too much. The 
principles of science must be drawn upon suflieientiy 
to give the pupils a clear and satisfactory explana- 




f tion of most of tlie common phenomena aroucd 
[ them, withoQt attempting to exhaust the difierent 

L icienees to wliich they relate. 

AoKERMAN. — First Booli of Natural History, by 
' A. Aekerman, 12mo, pp. 286, New York. 

Abbott. — Learning about Common Things, by 
Jacob Abbott, 16mo, pp. 193, New York. 

Baknakp.- — Object Teacliing and Oral Lessons on 
Social Science and Common Things, with various 
Blnstrationa of the Principles and Practice of Pri- 
mary Education, as adopted in tbe Model and Train- 
[ ing Schools of Great Britain ; republished from Bar- 
rnsrd's American Journal of Education; 8vo, pp. 
|,434, New York and Chicago. *1.50. 

This volume contains a reprint of several of the 
I most valuable English works on Oral Teaching. 

Bekchek. — Physiology and Calisthenics, by Cath- 
I arine E. Beecher, 16mo, pp. 151, New York. 50 cts, 
Bbotvnell. — How to Use Globes, by F, C. Brown- 
1 ell, 12mo, pp. 33, New York and Chicago, 10 cts, 
B AXEMAN.— Third Biennial Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, 
■for 1859-60, by Hon. Newton Bateman, Springfield, 
[ Illinois. 

Mr. Bateman's Report embraces an article of six- 
I teen octavo pages on object lessons ; the value and 
! of tlie slate and blackboard, and of cards and 
charts; tlie best methods of cultivating habits of ob- 
servation and reflection ; and the relative impoi-tance 
of Primary Schools in a graded course of instruction. 



Books of Beferenoe. 

Calkins. — Primary Object LeaBons for a Grada- 
ated Course of Development, by N. A, CaUuna, 
12mo, pp. 362, New York. $1.00. 

Carll. — Child's Book of Natural Hiatory, illus- 
trating the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral King- 
doms, with application to the Arts, by M. M. Carll, 
16mo, pp. US, New York. 38 cts. 

(^owDERv. — Elemcntarj Moral LeB8on8,for Schools 
and Familifis, by M. F, Cowdery, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Sandusky, Ohio, 12mo, pp, 261, 
Philadelphia. 63 cts. 

CowDKBY. — Pi-imary Horal Lessons, Part I., by 
M. F. Cowdery, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Sandusky, Ohio, 16tQo, pp. 116, Sandusky. 33 ets. 

Caup. — Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of Connecticut for 
1861-62, by Hon. David N. Camp. 

Mr. Camp's Report contains an article of twenty- 
five octavo pages on Motliodsof Teaching, embracing 
Object Lessons and a Course of Study for Primary, 
Litermediate, and Grammar Schools. 

Emekhon and Flint. — Manual of Agriculture, for 
the School, the Farm, and the Fireside, by Geo. B. 
Emerson and Chas. L. Flint, 12mo, pp. 306, Boston. 

Fitzgerald, — Exhibition Speaker; to which ia 
added a Complete System of Calisthenics and Gyra- 
casticB, with Instnictions for Teachers and Pupils. 
IlluBtratod with fifty engravings, 12mo, pp. l'(J8. 
New York. 75 cts. 

The Gymnastics and Calisthenics occupy forty-eix 
pages. 
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Gkegoey. — Catalogue of the Michigan State 
Teachers' Institutes, Spring Series of 1862, held un- I 
der the direction of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Pamphlet, pp. 80. Lansing, Miehi- i 
gan. 

Fifty pages of this Catalogue are devoted to Ob- 
ject Lessons, Physical Education, Moral Education, 
Primary Teaching, and an extended Course of Study ' 
for a Graded School, by J. M, Gregory, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Most of these articles are also embraced in Mr. 
Gregory's Annual Report for 1861. 

Hill. — First Lessons in Geometry, by Thomas 
Hill, President of Antioch College, 24mo, pp. 144, 
Soston. I 

Hazen.— Popular Technology, or Professions and 
Trades, by Edward Hazen, A.M., 2 vols., 16mo, pp. 
636, Harper's Family Library. 

Hooker. — Child's Boob of Nature, in three parts. 
Part I., Plants; Part H., Animals ; Part IIL, Air, 
Water, Heat, Light, etc. By Worthington Hooker, 
M. D., 1 6mo, square, pp. 469, New York. 

HooKEK. — Natural History for the use of Sehoola , 
and Families, by Worthington Hooker, M. D., 12mo, 
pp. 382, New York. 

JIailman. — Outlines of a System of Object Teach- 
ing, by William N, Hailman, 8vo, pp. 38, Louis- { 
ville, Ky. 

Mato. — Manual of Elementary Instruction, by I 
Elizabeth Mayo, 2 vols., 16mo, pp. 609, London, J 
Home and Colonial School Society. $2.50, 
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Bookii uf liefetunce. 

MAYO.-*-Les8on8 on Objects, by Elizabeth Mayo, 
16mo, pp. 229, London. $1.50. 

An Amci-'can edition of this work will Boon be 
isaued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mato.— Lessons on Shelle, by Elizabeth Mayo, 
16ino, L<.>ndon. $3.00. 

Maboel. — Language as a Means of Mental Cul- 
ture and Tnternational Communication; by C. Mar- 
eel, French Consul, 2 vols., 12nio, pp. 841, London. 

This is an elaborate and philosophical eyatem of 
mental, moral, and phy&i[;al culture, practically ap- 
plied. The title ia not well chosen. 

Norton and Poeteh. — First Book of Science, de- 
signed for Public and Private Schools, by W. A. 
Norton and J. A. Porter. Part L, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy ; Part IL, Chemistry and Al- 
lied Sciences. 12mo, pp. 419, New York. $1.00. 

NoETHKND. — Exercises for Dictation and Pronun- 
ciation, by Charles Northend, A. M., 18mo, pp. 253, 
New York. 40 eta. 

Pbilbkiok. — Boston Primary Sohool^Tableta, by 
John D. Philbrick, Soperintendent of Public Schools 
of Boston. Twenty Tablets, mounted on ten carda, 
illustrating the Alphabet, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Punctuation, Numerals, Sounds of the Letters, etc. 
Boston. $5.00. 

Philbeiok. — Primary School Manual, by John D 
Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, Bos 
tun, 12mo, about 400 pages. $1.00. In press. 

A treatise on the Principles and Methods of Ele- 
mentary Education, 



Books of EKfErence. 

PETHJtsoN.— Familiar Science, by R. E. Peterson, 
I 12mo, pp. 658, Philadelphia. 

Root. — School Aniiiaementa; or, How to Make 

[ tichool Interesting. Embracing Simple Rules for 

Military and Gymnastic Exercises, and Hints upon 

The General Management of the School-room. By 

X. W. Taylor Root, 12mo, pp. 225, New York. $1.00. 

Root.— Infantry Tactics for Schools; Explained 
and Illustrated for the nse of Teachers and Scholars. 
By the Autlior of School Amusements, 18mo, pp. 
ISO, New York. 50 ets. 

Sanders. — Elocutionary Chart, by C. W. Sanders, 
A. M., New York. 

Tb4ll. — The Illustrated Family Gymnasium ; con- 
taining the most Improved Methods of applying 
Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kineaipathic, and Vocal Ex- 
ercises to the Development of the Bodily Organs, 
the Invigoi-ation of their Functions, the Preserva- 
tion of Health, and the Cure of Diseases and De- 
formities. By R. T. Trail, M. D., 8vo, pp. 215, New 
York. $1.35. 

"WiLLKMENT. — Catechism of Familiar Things ; their 
History, etc., with a brief Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. By Emily Eliz- 
abeth Wil.ement, 13mo, pp. 206, Philadelphia. 

Welch. — Object Lessons, prepared for Teachers 
of Primary Schools and Primary Classes, by A. S 
"Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School 
ISmo, pp. 173, New York. 50 cts. 

Wells. — Familiar Science ; or, the Scientific Ex 
plauation of the Principles of Natural and Piiysical 
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B(ink6 cf RelKienca 

Science, and their Practical and Familiar Applica- 
tioiiB to the Employments and Necessities of Com- 
mon Life. By David A. Wells, A. M., 8vo, pp. 566, 
Philadelphia. 

Wkuji. — Tlie Science of Common Things; a Fa- 
miliar Explanation of the First Principles of Phya- 
ical Science ; for Schools, Famitifss, and Young Stn- 
dents. By David A. Wells, A. M., 12mo, pp. 3-23, 
New York. 75 ets. 

Watts on the Mind, with Qnestiona, ISmo, New 
York. 34 cts. 

Walkkb.— Manly ExerciseB, containing Rowing, 
Sailing, Riding, Driving, Racing, Leaping, Balan- 
cing, Hunting, Shooting, Exercises with Indian 
Clubs, eto. From the 9th Ijondon edition, I2mo, 
pp. 323, Philadelphia. 

Watson. — National Phonetic Tablets, by J. Madi- 
son Watson. Eiglit Tablets. New York. $3.00. 

WiLLAKD.— Morals for the Young, by Emma Wil- 
lard, 16m«, Now York. 60 cts. 

YouMANS. — Iland-Book of Household Science; a 
Popular Account of Heat, Light, Air, Aliment, and 
Cleansing, in their Scientific Principles and Domes- 
tic Applications. By Edward L. Youmans, 12mo, 
pp.470. New York. $1.25. 

The Reason Why ; General Science. A carefnl 
collection of many hundreds of Reasons for Things 
which, though generally believed, are imperfectly 
understood. ISmo, pp. 346, New York. $1.00 

Fireside Philosophy; or, Familiar Talks about 
Common ThingH. 12mo, pp. 360, New York. $1.00 
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GENEEAL LIBEAEY FOE TEAOHEES. 



We, tmd the cDmmiiniCy, would look irith distrust, if not with 
Bontempt, upon Che man who should commence the practice of law 
without having in hia posseBBion a siogle treatieo on law. Are we 
not, then, justiAed in withholding respect froQi oae who attemptH 
to teach without the oppurtuaity of daily reference to the excellent 
fforks which have beeu prepared to aid teaohers? The teacher 
Aoald have a professional library, and should replenish it yearly, 
H regularly as he does his wardrobe, and as liberally as circum- 
mces will allow."— iJr. A, D. Lord, of Columbia, Ohio. 

The character of schoola must always depend 
mainly upon the character of the teachers, and the 
progress and improvement of the schools generally 
bear a direct relation to the efforts made by the 
teachers for their own iraproveinent. 

The teacher who is satisfied with present attain- 
ments, and whose ambition in school rises no higher 
than a mere repetition of past efforts, will be sure 
to furnish an example in which' both teacher and 
Bchoo! are constantly deteriorating. 

It is the manifest dnty of the teacher to strive 
every day to make some positive advance upon the 
labors of the previous day. To this end he must 
not only be fruitful in cspedients, and afisiduous in 
studying the character and dispositions of hia differ- 
ent pupilsj but he must also avail himself of the wis- 
dom and experience of others who are engaged in 
the same work. 

TliQ study of educational works embodying the 
results of the best efforts of successful educators in 
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this and other countries, is an indispensable aux- 
iliary to the labors of the teacher who is desirous of 
advancing to a high standard in his profession. 

Abbott. — Tlie Teacher ; or, Moral Influences em 
ployed in the Government and Instruction of the 
Young. By Jacob Abbott, 12mo, New York. $1.00. 

Arnold. — Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D. D., late head master of Kugby School, 
by A. P. Stanley. Eeprinted from London edition. 
8vo, pp. 490, New York. 

Alcott. — Confessions of a Schoolmaster, by Wil- 
liam A. Alcott, 12mo, pp. 310, New York. 75 cts. 

Burton. — Tlie District School as it was, by War- 
ren Burton, 18mo, pp. 156, Boston. 

Barnard. — National Education in Europe ; being 
an Account of the Organization, Administration, In- 
struction, and Statistics of Public Schools of differ- 
ent Grades in the different States. By Henry Bar- 
nard, LL. D., 8vo, pp. 800. $3.00. 

Barnard. — Educational Biography ; or. Memoirs 
of Teaclierfi, Educators, and Promoters and Benefac- 
tors of Education, Literature, and Science. By 
Henry Barnard, LL. D., vol. 1, Svo, pp. 524, New 
York and Hartford. $3.50. 

Barnard. — American Journal of Education, from 
1855 to the present time, edited by Henry Barnard, 
LL. D., 11 vols., 8vo, each about 800 pages, Hartford 
and New York. First five volumes, $12.50. An- 
nual subscription, $4.00. 

Barnard — School Architecture; or. Contributions 
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to the Improvement of ScJiool-honseB in the United 
States. By Henry BaiTiard, LL.D., 8vo, pp. 366, 
Hew York. $2.00. 

Baknabd. — Normal Schools, and other Institutions, 
Agencies, and Means designed for the Professional 
Education of Teachers, by Henry Barnard, LL. D., 
Svo, pp. 659, Hartford and New York. $3.00. 

Babmabd. — Educational Aphorisras and Sugges- 
tions, Ancient and Modern, repuhlished from Bar- 
nard's American Journal of Education, Svo, pp. 753, 
New York and Chicago. $1.50. 

BuREOWES. — Pennsylvania School Architecture ; a 
Manual of Directions and Plans for Grading, Lo- 
cating, Constructing, Heating, Ventilating, and Fur- 
nishing Common-school Honses ; by Thomas H. Eur- 
rowes, LL. D., royal Svo, pp. 276, Harrisburg, Pa. 

BA.TEe. — -Lectures on Mental and Moral Culture, 
by Samuel P. Bates, A. M., 12mo, pp. 319, New 
York. $1.00. 

Bates. — Method of Teachers' Institutes, and the 
Theory of Education, by Samuel P. Bates, A. M., 
12mo, New York. 

Craig, — ^The Philosopliy of Training ; or, Tlie 
Principles and Art of a Normal Education, By A. 
E. Craig, 12mo, pp. 377, London, 

DwiGHT. — The Higher Christian Education, by 
Benjamin W". Dwight, 12mo, pp. 347, New York. 
(l.OC 

Daties. — Logic and Utility of Mathematiea, with 
he best Methods of Instruction exjilained and iilua- 
tpated, by Charles Davies, LL. D., 8vo, pp. 375. $1.00. 
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DuMH. — Principles of Teaching; or, The Kornaal 
Manual : containing Practical Suggestions on the 
Government and Instruction of Children. By Henry 
Dunn, 12mo, pp. 274, Loudon. $1.25. 

De ToGQDEViiLE, — American Institutions and their 
Influence, by Alexia de Tocquevilie, with Notes by 
John C. Spencer, 13mo, pp. iSO, New Torli. $1.00. 

FowLE. — ;The Teachers' Institute; or, Familiar 
Hints to Young Teachers. By William B. Fowle, 
12mo, pp. 258, Boston. 

Hall. — The Instractor's Manual ; or. Lectures on 
School-keeping. By S. R. Hall, A. M., 16mo, pp. 
333, Boston. 

Hall, — Teaching, a Science ; the Teacher an Art- 
ist. By Baynard E. Hall, A. M., 12mo, pp. 305, 
New York. $1.00. 

HoLBBOOK. — ^T!ie Normal ; or, Methods of Teach- 
ing the Common Branches, Orthoepy, Orthography, 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Elocution. 
By Alfred Holbrook, 12mo, pp. 456, New York. 
$1.00. 

JoHONNOT. — Country Schoul-Honees ; containing 
Elevations, Plans, and Specifications, with EstimatcB, 
Directions to Builders, Suggestions as to School 
Grounds, Fnrniture, Apparatus, etc., and a Treatise 
on School-house Architecture. By James Johonnot, 
New York. $2.00. 

Matuew. — Means and Ends of Universal Educa- 
tion, by Ira Mayhew, A. M., 12mo, pp. 447, New 
York. $1,00. 

Mansfield. — American Education, its Principles 
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ftnd Elements, by Edward D. Mansfield, 12mo, pp 
830, New York. gl.Ot). 

Makk. — Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann, 
12mo, pp. 338, Boston. $!.00. 

Mash. — The Common-School Journal, from 1833 
to 1848. Ten volumea. Edited by Horace Mann, 
8vo, Boston. 

MiLLKE, — My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, The 
Story of my Education. By Hugh Miller, 12mo, 
pp. 551, Boston. 

KoKTttEND, — The Teacher and Parent; a Treatise 
upon Common-school Education: containing Prac- 
tical Suggestions to Teachers and Parents. By 
Charles Northend, A. M., 12mo, pp. 327, New York. 
$1.00. 

NoKTHEND,— The Teacher's Assistant; or, Hints 
I &nd Methods in School Discipline and Instruction. 
' By Charles Northend, A. M., 12mo, pp. 327, New 
I York. $1.00. 

Orctitt. — Hints to Common-School Teachers, Par- 
I ents, and Pupils; or, Gleanings from School-Life 
Experience. By Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 16mo, pp. 
144, Rutland, Tt. 38 cts. 

Oqdeit. — The Science of Education and Art of 
Teaching, by John Ogden, A.M., 12mo, Cincinnati. 

PiGE.— Theory and Practice of Teaching; or, The 
Motives and Metliods of Good School -keeping. By 
David P. Page, A. M., 12mo, pp. 319, New York. 
$1.00. 

Pbilbriok. — Report on Truancy and Compulsory 
Education, by John D. Philhrick, Superintendent of 
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Public Schools, BosUm, 8vo, pp. 74. Publislied 
witli the Report of the School Committee of Bo&ton, 
for 1«C1. 

PALMKii.--The Teacher's Manual ; being an Ex- 
poHition of an Efficicint and Economical Svstem of 
Edncation, suited to the Wants of a Free People, 
Hy ThomnB U. Palmer, A.M., 12mo, pp. 263, Bos- 
ton. 

Pn.l.AK8. — The Itationalo of Discipline, as exem- 
plified in tho High School of Edinburgh, by Pro- 
foBBor Pillana, 8vo, ]>p. 259, Edinburgh and London. 

PorrKtt AND Emkebon. — The School and School- 
master; u Manual for tlio nse of Tcaeliera, Employ- 
era, TrustooB, luBpeotors, etc., of Common Schools, 
In two parts. By Alonza Potter, D. D., and George 
B. Emerson, LL, 1)., 12ino, pp. 553, New York. 

UiOHABUB, — Manual of School Method, for the 
TTse of Tfachors in Elementary Schools, by W. F, 
Itichards, lOmo, pp. 18S, London. 

Keid. — Tho Principles of Education ; an Ele- 
mentary Treatise, designed as a Manual or Guido 
for the Use of Parents, Guardians, and Teachers, 
12mo, pp. 21)2, Londou. $1.50. 

RuesiiXL. — Tlio American Journal of Education, 
from 1826 to 1830. Five volumes. Conducted hy 
"William Bussel, 8vo, Boston. 

This was tho first periodical devoted exclusively 
to the interoBtB of education. 

Kandai.l. — Mental and Moral Culture and Popu- 
lar Education, by S. S. Pandall, Superintendent or 
Schools, Now York, 16mo, pp. 236, New York. 
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i W. Sawyer, 16dio, pp. 320, New York. 

Smtth. — Edncation. Part L, History of Educa- 
tion, Ancient and Modern; Part II,, a Plan of Ciil- 
»tnre and Instruction. By H. 5. Smith, A. M., 12mo 
pp. 340, New York. 
Stowe. — Tlie Training System, Moral Training 
Bcbool, and Normal Seminary for preparing School- 
Trainers and GJovernesses, by David Stowe, 8vo, pp. 
660, London. $2.50. 

I Spenoee.— Education — Intellectual, Moral, and 
physical ; by Herbert Spencer, 8vo, pp. 283, New 
.York. 
Four articles, reprinted from the Westminster, 
North British, and British Quarterly Reviews. 
Tate. — The Philosophy of Education ; or, The 
Principles and Practice of Teaching, In five parts. 
Part I., On Method as Applied to Edncation ; Part 
II., Tlie Intellectual and Moral Faculties considered 
in relation to Teaching ; Part lU., On Systems and 
Methods of Instruction ; Part IV., On Systems and 
Methods as applied to the various Branches of Ele- 
mentary Education ; Part "V., On School Organiza- 
tion and Discipline. By T. Tate, F. E, A. S,, London. 
Tatloe. — Method of Classical Study ; illustrated 
I by Questions on a few Selections from Latin and 
I Greek Authors. By Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., 
I 12mo, pp. 154, Boston. 

TnoMPsoN, — Locke Ameden ; or, The Schoolmaa- 
I ter. By D. P. Thompson, 12mo, pp. 231, Boston, 
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Todd.— The Student's Manual, by John Todd, 
D. D., 12mo. 

WooDBRiDGE. — xVmerican Annals of Education, 
from 1830 to 1837. Seven volumes. Conducted by 
William C. Woodbridge, assisted in the 7th volume 
by William A. Alcott, 8vo, Boston. 

Tins is a continuation of the American Journal 
of Education. 

Tlie Sessional School Collection : consisting of 
Keligious and Moral Instruction ; a Selection of 
Fables ; Descriptions of Animals, Places, Manners, 
etc., 12mo, pp. 298, Edinburgh. 

The History and Progress of Education in Europe 
and America, collected from the most reliable 
sources. By Philobiblius. With an Introduction, 
by Henry Barnard, LL. D., 12mo, New York. $1.00. 

Lectures before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, an annual volume, from 1830 to the present 
time, 12mo, Boston. 50 cts. a volume. 
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COMPLETE m TWO INDEPENDENT PARTS. 



THE NATIONAL READERS. 

By PARKER A WATSON. 



No. 
No. 2. 



No. 5, 



-National Primer, . . . 
-National First Reader, . 
-National Second Reader, 
-National Third Reader, 
-National Fourth Reader, 
-National Fifth Reader, 



„ /Gmo, 



SSS pp., fSina, 



national Elementary Speller, 
National Pronouncing Speller, . 

II. 

THE INDEPENDENT READERS, 

By J. MADISON \VATSOrJ. 

The Independent First (primafy) Reader 
The Independent Second Reader, 
The Independent Third Reader, , . 
The Independent Fourth Reader, . . 
The Independent Fifth Reader, . . 
The Independent Sixth Reader, . . 



SOpp 


, teiHo, 


/eopp 


, /amo. 


2iOpp 


, /Ifme, 


3'iipp 


, }3me. 


3S0PP 


, /3nH/, 


i?iPP 


, IHVK, 



The Independent Child's Speller (Script), sopp., temo, 
The Independent Youth's Speller (Script), /^jjp., /^«o. 
The Independent Spelling Book, . . feopp., mmo, 

*■* The RSBders constitute tvra oomplet« Bud entlraly 
dlntinot >sries, either of wtilcli te adequate to every 
want of the boat schools. The Spellera may oocompany 




fABEEB b WATSON'S NATIONAL BBATlT-llil, 

"n* Mtlml *auur« ot Uwh woHb wUch kin conblaed lo renter IkiB m 
(OpalWMj Im brtaO; rampluikud M foUow* : 

I. TEE WQU>4aiLDII0 BTBTBIt.-TU* Amou pngnm^n nectod M 
fonceUWnautlglBMWlaBditMoopTrtgbMdwUfatbtMbiKAL It nmima 
nb wklEb ItiB bafluwr irttb tnmff of ooa lattar 1« graiamBj laliw 

|t«tLK>MltiMn>lb|]r|otk«mHUiiTol the mora dimcDltcoiutnicU-iu. TU* ■■ 
■• iX Ik* man (Mkbw modern ImproioDuma to mellKids of Ifrr tng 
l^a. TUUkTHSirT or FBOKUHOUTION.-'nie *uit* of the joimgat kIkiIui 
^ Itil* Ibptrtntanl ti» kul uvorloalud. 11 maj b« uld lh*t Bma the lint kma 
Kwilniluil bjltalamEUud Deed ueiccbt It ■ low fot a prompt and acCBnUe n» 
gjM"« of ■*«; woi^ encoDDloHd. 

I, ASTIOOUTIOH UtD OKTBOETT RncmeldcrBdDfprtinafTlnvoitnEa. 
4. nnKTrUiTlOH l> li^tdislR] I>t a wrla or tntcreaUDg ntoiflntr JMcM(,a« 
IJMpI* peniHl i>r KUrb •ufBcDa lu fli lu |it1nolplce lodcUblr npon Um mli^ 

t. BLOODTIOH. bch cl Iba hlghDr Be>d«n (Sd, 4Ih and StfaJ cootaliu chbo- 
MM KtuiLulf . Uld UKiniii4|tilT practical irMlIan on elocution. Tlila Ibatore alon* 
tM Mnu«l hr Uw —i\— tnaaj' uf ILa •ranoeel frlnnda. 

t- TKG BSlBOnOliB u* Um crumilns |^«7 of Uie leriea. Wllhont excep. 
tM H mtgr bi aatd that nu voliunn ot Uu mbm ilio and chaiscicr conUbi ■ oil- 
iMtloa W dtrnitOtd, IwHclima, and artltUc a* thlB. It embncea the diokeat 
■ml of Bli|U>& Utatalnn, *u amogad an lo tOIUTd Ihe reader ample exerclH Id 
ft*rj 6tfU*mmt at ilfW, 8a an'ovUhle bae Uih Ui1« of Uio aulhora In Uiia da- 
ptrtmoil lirored, Del inUy to Iba vduollonal public but U> the reading coounnnltr 
gt |arc*> Ual IbDunDIb of coplM of tha Fourth and Fifth Beadera have fMmd 
thel' ««J l""" puWIo and prtTato Itbtarioi throughout the country, where tki^an 
In coniUuil UM aa mannak ot Ularalun. Ibr reforence u well an pemaol, 

7. iaaiBOElCEKT. Tbo eiorelM* are bo arrmjgod ■■ In prBseni contlaDOj 
(llenwllns pl*e(ln> In tba dimnnt atiki of compoelcioD, while ohaervlng a defl- 
«1W plan ot pNgtMalon or (iradatloo ihroughont tbu wbole. In tho blister booka 
IhaarUolMarepkeaaiiilbnniaiwtfonsBnd ctas-iBod toplcaJly, Him 
Ung ih« iDtaiaM and InculcatlDK ■ iirlnflplc or » 
■bto IB anbwqnmt Bcnonl reading. 



Q Ukd; I 






8 lOTEB AMD BIOOaAPHIOAL BKETCEEa. These am fnll and adeqiuto 
to ovarx want. The blourapblcd Bkelchai prewint In plcanlng slylo the Malory 
of over* anlbor laid uudor conlrlbullon. 

a TLLOBTRi'nOlIB. Tbow are plantlfDl, almo«l profnee, and of Ibe higbeit 
rti«,t«r ot ad, Tbcy are fouod lu CTsry volBme of Iho aerie, as nir »» and in. 
dndlnallio Third Kiador. ^ „ ■ _ 

10 THE GiiBATIOH ItpBrftwt, Knch vohime ovarhpa lla cmnpanlon pr* 
tedlng or foUowloB In the «>rl«. ao Ihal Ihe acbolar In paaatag ttom one lo ai^ 
"^ ■ p,.nco of the now book, ot the tmnallJon. 

The Nallonal Header* contain more matter 

Ibu BBine nnrobor of volnmeB pnbll«bi!d. Oonalderlnf 

orODKbneef tbey are much the cboeposl In the market. 

n«o ot a material and prnceae known only to themaelyea, 

- ' - the National ReadrrK are wr- 



immon with aU the pnhllt 



whiuh tbc] 



naybccc 



iparod— Qu> t:a 



if relallvo Ar 
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National Series of Standard SchootSooks^ 



WATSON'S HfDEPENDENT READERS. 



Ts^Z Series le designed to meet s general denund for ^msller lad chespn 
books than Uie NaUoaal Series proper, and lo eene se well for liilenncdiale taV 
nmce of Uia NHtionsl Readers In lurge gmded BCtioole requiring more books thai 

EeautiJ'. Tbe most casual observer la at once Impressed with tlic nnparalleleA 
mecbinlc&l bESBtf at Ihe Independent Readers. Tbe Publiehers believo Ihat Ub 
ffiBtbadc laatiH of children may receive no small degree of cnllivotion frcm their 
very eariiest school books, la aaj notSlng nf the importance of nmking study at 
trutlve by all sncb artificial aids that arc legitimate. In accordance with thia 
View, not less than |i»,000 was ejpended In their preparation betoro pabliablag, 
wiBi a reBnlt which entiUes them to be considered " The FeriRction of Common 
School Books." 

SeleetiOBS- They contuln, of coarse, dodo bnt entirely now selections. These 
Elra arranged according to a btrictly progrosslvo and novel method of developing 
Uto elementary sounds la order In the iowsr nombcrs. ond in all, with a vieiv to 
topics and general literary stylo. The mind is thns led in flied channels to profl- 
fiency In every branch of good reading, and Uie evil rcsottsof scattering' as pno- 
tSsed bjmost school-book' aolhors, avoided. 

The nlUatrStionB, aa may be inferred irom what liaa been said, ara elegant 
beyond comparison. They are prolhso in every nomhor of the series from tin 
lowest 10 the highest. This is tho only scries published of irhicb this is true. 

The Type is eaml-phonBtlc, the Invention of Prof. Watson. By it avory 
letter bjiving more than one sound la clearly distingnished in all Its varlatlona 
without in any (vay mnlilallng or disguising (be normal form of the letter. 

ElOEUtion istBughtbyprelatorytrestJBCS of constantly advancinj; gradt and 
completeness in each vDlnme, which are lUualratcd by wood^cats In the lower 
hoola, and by black-board diagtams In the higher. Prof. Watson is the first Xa 
Introduce Practical lUnetratlons and Hack-board Diagrams for teaching thli 

Toot Botes on overy page afflinj all the incidental InstrocUon which the 
taacber Is usually required 10 Imparl, Indices of words refbr the impii to ihe 
place of their Sret use and deOsitloa, The Hogratihies of Authors and othen 
are in overy sense exceUout. 

EcOBDIIiy. Although Ibe nnmber of pages in eseh volome is Cxof at 'Caa 
minimum, fOr the purpose rocitod above, the utmost amount of matter available 
without overcrowding Is obtainod In the space. The pages are mnoh wldet and 
larger than those of anjcompctttor and contain tvKntgptr cent mat& matter than 
■oy other series of the same type pnd number of pages. 

All the Qreat Features. Besides tho sboro aU the popular features of the 
National Readors are reulned e]icepl the Word.BuUdlng systom. The laltai 
B^yeB iiliico tn au entirely new method of progrc? Blve development, baaed u;>all 
' lomr uf tlie best features oT the Word System, Pbonetica uid Object Lcsaona, 



•Jfie JVutionat Series of Standard SchoolSooki. 

NATIONAL READERS. 



I ORIGINAL AND "INDEPENDENT" SERIES. 
BFECXHBH TBaTZ]IIIOHZ&I.8. 

JVom O. B. Rabhis, 8<ipt. PiibHe SCAoob, Itaanlbai, Mo. 
lem M* bett tluit I havfl eier eiflmined ot nsud. 

From Hon. J. K. Jujjiuh, Hiipl. qf Edanalian, Stale if South Carolina, 

The IndapCQili^nt Readers, aod du not UeBilate to recoDunend itBa ibefliuntuid 
lOBt eiujlienl ever prenented to the pnblic. 

Frnmli.'S Roik. Sik. of Sc/uxilBoicnl.JWllamipart.I'tt. 
I would PBV thill I'lirkiT^t WHIyou^B Berles of HiuidenBdd SueUsra ?tTO the beel 

MtlB&ctioii ji, ■■,■ !■ . r .. ■. =;.rk-.-.orBeadersand8peUerHlliatmivaBnirbeen 

naed. ihcr,- •-■--■'-'■'■ ■ '-'-•- ' (<<r which we would eicbsDge Lbcm 
/ ■ ' F-, JV"e«] Braimfda Academic, Texas. 

Trecomrn. ii' 'i^ for four good KoaonB : fl.] Thp-piiadiig. an 

giBvlng.sLin ..- ■ -. . II !■! r;,i TbGjtnulainohoieeHBliKlfonnfroiiiKm'lli't 

Lllerafiin! iii'il.. '.I i ■ ■ ,- - 'il mnrale wlthool any Bocmrian Mbf. (t) The] 

■re tmlj yatkmiil, liKtuiiin? iliuy icadi pare pntriotlBio and not BKctlonal pr^ndlco. 

FYom S. FiNDLHr, Sunt, jljtron Sr/iooli, Ohio. 

Wensenoothen, andl;aveDoileelre1o. Tbev^ve euCtiB satl»bction. We like 

the freahnoes and uiccllence of the MlectlonB. We like the blographloU notes and 

Ibe doflnltlone at the foot of the page. We sleo like lbs wblCo paper and eiar and 

I beantlfal tnie. In sbort, we do notTtnow where to look for booko which would be 

! BO Mtlaftctory Iwth to teachers and pnpUe. 

I From Pbib. Bdbert ALLnt, IfcSendrte College, JB. 

I Sfnoe mv conneeilon with this college, we have uyed In our preparatory depart. 
■ ment the Series of RcaderE known u ibe " KaMonal Beaders," compiled by Parker 
I i WatBon. and poblisbed by Measrs. A. S. Bamea & Co. Tbey are ae^lml; affanl 
choice ielactlons; contain the right ayatem of elocntlonaty Inelraction, and are 
well printed and bound bo as to be lervlceBblD as well as Intoceatlng. I can ana- 
mend tbsm aa amon^ the excellent moans osed by taachers to make their pttplto 
profldent Id that nobleat of school aria, flooD BBiDiHO. 

Fivm W. T. HABBtB, Supt. PubOe Schools, SI. LoaU, Ma. 
I bavfl lo admire these eicelleot selections In prose and viirse. and the cureW 
arrangement whleli plie\!i first what 1b easy Df comprehension, and proceeila nsdn 
ally to what Is diflkult I find the leseooa eo armiiBed as to bring toj^lber dUthr 
ent treslraeota of llie name topic, thereby throwingnmch light on the popll's path, 
andldonbt not O'Mliig creatiy to his proeress. The proper variety of Bnbjectn 
choean, the concieo traiHse on elocution, Iho boautlfnl typoerapliy aud KObstanlial 
hlndlag— all these I tlnd still more admirable than in Che former aeries of Hatlona; 
Beadera, which 1 coneldered modelB in Cheae reapeeta. 

FnimU.T.FBnupe,Btq.,qflAeSoard qf EduaMon, Atltaita, Ba. 
Tbfl Board cif EdDcatlun of ibis city have selected for nse In the public achoob 
or Attanta the ontlro eories of yoar Indepindeat ReJdem, together with Bls^'i 
I 'hemistry and Philoeophy. Aa a member of Ibe Board, and of the Commltlea on 
Text-books, the snhject of Headers was relbrred to me tor eKaninatlun. I gave a 
pretO- thoroDKh niaratoatloa to ten (101 dlfferBDl serios of Readers, and in cndea- 

pendent of any extraoooas Infloencc. I very corduny reroraroendwl Ihe [ndr-pimdent 



The National Serin, by Parker A Wahion, Is deservlne of Us high repotntlcm. 
The Primary Booka are aoitedtothe weake»i capacity; whilst those moreadv»nced 
rapply instnictEvB illnstratioa on all that Is needod to be known in coDiuiNlon wllk 



27ie National Serie» of Standrtrd School'^ooha. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 



THE INDEPENDEITT CHILD'S SPELLEE. 



This nnlqnfl book, pnbUfbcd In IffK, la the Oret. to be conslstentlr prtnWd I4 
fciilfltion of writing; Oiat la, It teathus nrtbograpbj as wo obb 11. It la (br lh« 
tniaUUBt clasfl of loamoi?, who bood become l^mlllarbicd witb worde by Cbcb ronuB, 
BDd leiini Id [EOd writing wbilo Uiey fpel'. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

Bucceen la teocbitig EngJIfb orlhography le Btlll nxcflptlDnAl, and It mriBt so con- 
tlnne nntn the prtaclplea Involtcd lire reuognleea In ptaetke. Form Is foramoBt: 
the rye and tbe bandmuitbe tnloed to the [bnnaUon of wurds; Dud elace spelling 
<e a pBr; of writiDg, tbc written form oulj sbonld bo need. The laws ot mental 
SBHKislion, also— enpaciall; ttiose of reeemblancB, cootrAst, and contiguity In Cima 
and pljcB— Bhonid receWB encb rocognition In (be conBimctlon of tlic teit-book 63 
elirin biBure, whetbor conBclo.tBly ornot, Ihoir approprisle use and legitimate re' 
bdHb. Hence, tho Bpelling-boot, properly arranged, iB a necessity from the flrati 
and, 'lungk prtmera, readeFs, and dlctionarisa may serve Be aids, It can bavs no 
competoDt labBtitnle. 

Com-ietently witb tbese vlewB, tbe words need In the Independent CbSd's Spelle' 
have anch orl^ol claaslflcations imd arraneemenlB in uolnmnB— in reference Ir 
location, nnmber of letters, vowel EonndB, Bipbsbetic eqnlralenla, and cnnaonai 
tflrmlnattona— aa oiblbit most effectively their fonnadon and pronunciation, Th 
vocsbnlary 1b etrictly confined to the simple and elgnifcnut monoeyliabiss in com. 

words of more than one suitable. 

The IntrodnctloQ Is an lilDslratsd alpbalwt In script, conUinlng twenty-six: pic- 
tnreeorobjcotB, ind their najnoB, eommencing both with capitaia and amall letters, 
part First cmbra^a tho vorda of one, two, and three letters; Part Second, the 
worde ot fOar letters ; and Part Third, other monosyllBblBe. They are divided Into 
abort lisM and arninged la cnlanUH, the vowde nsually in line, mi ae ID exhibit in- 
dividual characteristics dnd elmllsriiy of fOrmstlon. The division of wonis Into 
pami^phs Is ^hown by S^nirea In the colnmna. Bach list Is immedlar+;ly fbllowed 
by Bentences for readisg and writing, in which Iho same wnrds arc again presented 
vrith Irregnlarlltea of form and sound. Asaoclatlon la Uina emplosed, memotj 
tested, and dcHnltion mnet Batls^ctorily taught. 

Among tho novel and Taltiabis (teitnres of tti leesice and eierdfies, probably the 
most promhient aro tboir adapledncBS (Or yonn^ jtiliren and their being printed in 
exact [ml istlon of writing. The author tutletdi tbatbands hirge cnongb to spin a 
lop, drive a hoop, or catch a ban. are nut loo small to tiee a crayon, or a slate and 
pencil \ that the child's natural desire to disw and writa h.>onld not lie thwarted, 
but gratlHed, encoarD^d, and wisel} directed ; and that eincc the written form la 
Ibe one actually need in ronnectloi with spefflng In ofter-Ufe. the eye and the hand 
of the child should be trained to tiut form from the first. Hr hopes (hat Ibla lltUs 
work, dnalpned to precede all other spelling-books and confllrs witb none, maj 
eatisfy the need eg nnlvcreally recognized (rf a fit tnlnidaclinit Is vrihogiBiibT, f>a» 
manaUp, and Aug'iBfa composition. 
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^B The National Readers and Spellers. | 
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1 Those liookB have bee 


adopted by the School Board 


or officla- anlliurily, ol 1 


be loUowlng important States, cidas, and towns— in mo 


t^.i..^^^..^. 1 


The State of UiBioori. The State of Kentucky. | 
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^^B The State of Florida. The State of North Carolina. | 


^^^H The State of Selnware. The State of Ixnilslaiib | 


^^H New York. 


Illinoia. 


Indiana. 


1 Brtioljlrc. 


Sirtf' 


New Albany, 
yo" Wajno. 


■ Bnalo. 




I^toeltc. 


Albanj. 


SpriD^eld. 


MadiBOn. 


Bochester. 
, Troy. 


RodifortC" 


Iowa. 


^K 


" &cf, &c. 






WiBcoQain. 


sk^ 


^^1 ReadlDg. 




ac. 


^H LaticSBter. 


Fond du lie 




^H 




Nebraska 








^^H bsrliBte. 






^^H Csrbosdal.i. 












^^H WmiaiuBpon. 




Oraeon. 

Pnrtlairf. 






Salem 


^^H BdlefoDto. 
^^H W^ilkesbarre. 


&c., ■*:. 


«c. 


^^H &«. 


MiohiBan. 
Gmnd Rap[d«, 


Virginia 
RichfooDd. 
Norfolk. 


^^H 




PolcrBbnrg. 


^^m Jere«7 Cit;. 


Adrian. 






^Ac"*' 




MOT-roe. 




^^^ Camden. 


""&«,, 


South Carolina 


Now Bmntiwh*. 






PhlUlpaburg. 

1 °"T.-.*c 


Ohio. 


GBor«ia. 
Bavanoali. 


^K Delaware. 
^H Wilmingtioii. 


III? 


liOOiSlBItL 

NewOrleana. 


^H 


SflJem!'' 


TenneaM^ ■ 


^H VuhlBEton. 


tK.,&C 


Hemphla ^^^H 
I>DinteE>ln«d ^^^^| 


Un records pcriodlaaUr all new 
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The National Series of Standard Sefiool- ^ool-g. 

SCHOOL-ROOM CARDS. 



Baade's Reading Case, 

A frame coDtaluinc movoblK mnlti, with nrraiiFflinpiit fa 
one aesleDCij at, fi iliui^, (^apiblc Df «<,{XIO traucpuiilUuus. 

Eureka Alphabet Tablet 



Preaonla tba slphabut 



National School Tablets, lo Noa. 



1 



BEADING. 

Fowle's Bible Reader 



The NBrntlve portioDS of tbc Bible, ctironn]nBt«llT »•"< Idd^ckII' 
TKii^cl, Judlciouily codiliinad wilb selectlonB Oora lbs Psalmi, Prori 

Ld diffloulty of reading 



\ 



North Carolina First Reader 
North Carolina Second Reader 
North Carolina Third Reader 

Prepnred ?xpr«slT Cot the acboola of thia StaM. br C. H. WDei 

intenifent of Common Schooll, and F. H. QuIlDud, ProTefKr 01 

ftture Id tho SUte lliiiTsralty. 

Parker's Rhetorical Reader 

Doilgned to l^rallisrln Readers wltfa tha puiws mid olber tnuta la 
genaml uio, ud lead UiBoi to tLa pnolioe of modBU^Uon and laaeoUoa of 

Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 
cution 

Of ulniiLar character to tlie forgoing, for lea adTanoed lUiaai. 

High School Literature 

model leUen reiinjwul Uiii UUui dai'artiucat. 



4 



2^ J^ational Series of Standard SchoolSooJbS. 

ORT HO G RAP HY^ 

SMITH'S SERIES 

BqppUbfl m Bp«[ter for eTery cluH ]n graded pchiwlL SDd FOED^TlBBfl tha miHit a«» 

1. Smjlh's LilUe Speller . 

Fint HoDnd Lel itm Lhddur of Lnitiiiig, 

2. Smith's Juvenile Definer 



4. Smith's Speller and Deflner's Maifual 

5. Smith's Etymology— Small, and Complete Ed's. 

The flpiWMd only EtymoloEylo iwoirniM the ^nfflo-S.riOTn onrimMl™ 
lonjiic; pDntaioiiiit also full llulB of ilcrlMtliBi from Iba Liiaii, Ona^ 
Oullc Swedish. NormBTi. dec, ^c ; litdng, in fut, > ODtnplaM drmalogr 
ofihBla.iBuaBef"r«hooli 

Sherwood's Writing Speller 
Sherwood's Speller and Definer 
Sherwood's Speller and Pronouncer 



Northend's Dictation Exercises 



Wright's Analytical Orthography 

Tills iiindsrd worK 1b i»pnl.r, Iikiliih it laichM tho slei 
In H pUln 1-ld philoBiiphkil ni.nner, .i.d nresoTlisjnhoi 
tbiH;!!/ iu an i-a$r< uniform sylUim of analyElB or pusiDf. 

Fowle's False Orthography 



r 



The JValional Seri es of Stnndard SehootSooki. 

ORTHOGRAPHV-Conlinued. 

Barber's Complete Writing Speller 

"The Slnilunfi' Oivii Oand-Book of Orthography, DeEolllonP, and Bontmcei, 
eonswll"K uf Writleii Bn^rclecB tn tha Proper BpelUnc, MflBning, and UiB ul 
Wordn." (Pablinbed Itns.) This dl9ers from Bborwood'* nod uthur Wrlilng 
Spfllli^ri' in ItH more cnmnrohcn^ivo cLmiucter, Itf biapke are Idnplsd to writing 
whole Kt'oiencoB inttH«cl i>( di^laohed wonlB, witli tbe Droper dirlsIonK for nnntber- 
ing. rorrsFLlauB, etc. Sacb nide. Uf thin, liiie WatBOD'B ElUld'e Spellei and Sbep- 

rect B^tlllng is dopcbdedt bpun wrllteD. nod not apon ppolten loDKn^ge, for lie mil 
JtT, if not for ItH vet; eiinteocB, Ueuue Uio indircctnaxg of pnrely oral bistmctlon. 

Pooler's Test Speller 

The boat consction of "hard words" yet made. The more DQCommon ones ar* 
Itallj deflned. and the whole ant arranged eUjUm^iitXKaiiy tor convenleot refercBu. 
The book 1b designed for Tcacbers' Ini-tltDleB and ' Spelling Schools," and is pre- 
pared by in experienced and well-bnowniondnctoriflnBtltntea. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



Smith's Complete Etymology, 
Smith's Condensed Etymology, 

Containing llie Antlo-Saion, French, Dutch, Oemfin, Welsh, DanlBh, Gothic, 
Bwodisb. GuElic, IlsirHn, Ijilin. and Greek Boots^ ann ILb Engllah words dctived 



I-. Pa. State yormal Sclutni. 
beM woii""" """ 

Ftam Hon. BnwiBD BiLi.AHD, Bupt. 0/ (Common &:hoolt. Stale ttf X^it*. 
Tbeabtbor baa fbrnished a rnannal of ttlugnlar aiUlty forlta puipoee. 



DICTIONARY. 

The Topical Lexicon, 

TblB work iB a School Btctlonary, an EtpnologT. » eompllation of pynonyi 

arranged bj I'JPl'^ Insito^l of ibo letters of ibe alphahot, thas reall?HnE the a[ 
paia^i of* "IteadBblo Dictionary." Au nnuaually valnable school book. 



The JVatiotial Series of Standard Sc/ioolSooks. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



y 



CLARK'S DIAGRAM SYSTEM. 
Clark's Easy Lessons in Language, 



Clark's Brief English Grammar, 

pqhllnheil ISTa. Pnrt 1, Ih nila 
comiilole ' brief couno" Id oi 



PnMlitwd I87Q. aiiil dealKiK'd to Mks (bo pbce oT Pror. Clu-k'i velenn " "PrtO- 
— ... ..._.. .. .V '-~„ \f, itiu famlehod upon ordnr. Tho Nornml 



Clark's Normal Grammar, 

PnMlitwd 1870. and denlimrd to Wks (bo 

tlcul" Onmniar. IbouKh tB« Inlter if itlU r... ^ __ 

*n onllri>lT haw trOBIlBO. U 1i ■ rUtl expoolllon ot tliB njelem ■■ deecrlbed buIaiT) 
wftli All tno moAt recDDt loiproviiineiitF. Some iX ila peciillHTiClaB aro— A bapD 
hirndldjf ur HTNTHisaa wlib Anu-ysis^ IXmtoafii CrIUclBniB of commoii «t« 
In tho uen of uiir Lariiniiun] : BOd imuurtaut linuroviimeniit En (lie tinitax oT 8 
tdueeii mid of Phraao*. 

Clark's Key to the Diagrams, 

Clark's Analysis of the English Language,- 

Clark's Grammatical Chart, 

Tbe Uianrj and praciku 
frith a tborowih n— ~'-"— 
olVbr profltioncy to ,,- ,-r- — 

Ih1« ofTbrda from Ebe iuwpUoD „ , , .. 

IdE the oja t^ meuii of llliutratlve lUnru ; IbralahM ugarittion 
:u must poworftd aM, and dlverti tbe pnpil bv tsiiiu[ hi* Ingei — .j. .___„ 
who ars nBlug Olark'a Oramioar unlfnrmV tettll)' (hat (her and Cbeir popDi Ond 
the matt InUreitlns andv uf ibo Bi^hool counts. 

Like all ireat Bod radrcBl laipmrGmcnta, [ho ej-'tcm natiinOljr m 
much anccuonabla oppoaltlon. It baa not ooly onUived the ereai,. r~- — 
inipoiltion, but llndi manjr of t(a warmsat admirure among iboiio who conid 
ainntiolarata lo ndlcal an lannvatloo. All ItiFBntii Is an Impartial trial lo<._ 
ihsptlcal of ite merlt.^ Nojioe wbn baa^blrly aiiil InUlUgml 



tsBtad 11 In Iha ■chool-room has evur been kiiown to fp back In tbo old 
It Ibr dli 
at ImptoremenK 



Ibe STBTTni iBmpyrlghted, 




itivia 

of ltd 

nld^^^^" 
lo< 

___._S 

IreadT eelabllBtisd, and It la easy 7o prophecj that Um da 
I It wilt bs the ontu eyttem ef teacUng SngiUli Orammar. 
righted, DO oUuir iezI-bookB can appniprlalfi tbi* obTloiu 



ih's Analysis of the English Sentence, 



r7»e JVational Series of Standa rd Schonl-TSooktS^ ^^^ 
Clark's Diagram English Grammar. | 

TESTIMONIALS. I 

Fraa. J. A. T. DosBi!', Pri-neipal Dabiunii R. C, Acaifm'j, laaa. j 

Id ray opiTiion, Ih l< iroll (alcuiaicd bj\a ayHtsm of «iial7«l« to fleifllnp tbow ntiDHil 1 



m Camln. Illtnoli. 



[, Principal Mutonis I-ruliniU, GtorgtflnBm, Tamefie. 
luilns myself In iDBtmcCIng (BicluilTely) Gramniir elwn 



From A. a DoDuuaa, Scluiot CammiitCaner, Ddlauor* Cmmiy, Nta Tcrk, 

bid !AflrDUi)ili/ fuvoflllHilod 11; I bnro never known bo ignaranl laaoliEr u siiniii 

Frviit J. A. DuuaiG, Tmehrr UTid LeetartT on Eitglith Qntntmiir. Eentiiekv- 
Conj^H. Both pupQ Bud Leaehcr GBa fara numptuooaLy opoo lU coolen:«, bowen 



«Dlt|«tof £nglkah GfHInQifir, 1 i 



J^^?n) Catalooce or Rohoek's CoHUBaut&L Collkqb, St- Louis, iflaouri. 

EDOirLeiigB of Iha Ea^liah taiiELIa^ can be obtalDed by tbja nytteoi Id bti veeka thu 
ly Uis Did lUDthodB ia u niTiy giooths. 

.PVomA.PioKicn. Pr«i!fcn(i(/iRBSWi« JiooAH-s' ^MivioKon, Viiamttti. 
^□RbihUramiDsrliuconviDDedmeoI theBuperWllrofUlArk. men the por^ bu 

/Vum Obo. p. MoPiEU-Stp, Prfn. MrilHsieraiMs AotdimJ/i Jiinia*! Co., Perm. 
rbanomof oar Bludeiit leacllors oomuiBoced imlyilng s Bentenco lEtoriHug lo <!lnrl^ 
ibil Ibkt munt. Bad GnsLLy, nitli « very knosLns l°°>i- "^d lurh ourii wotilrtii'i; da 
ile>' lo ill who birely nieaUonBilJUrlt Aflarwards, I jireaenled hlni wiih n mpy, 
ipedly comoiondqd Iha syBleni, and appololed three o( ray beat tejicllnir Ui ciplUo it 



y»* .Va/fmmaf Series of Standard School -Sooltt, 

GEOGRAPHY. 



NATIONAL GEOGRAPmOAL SYSTEM. 



THE SERIES. 
I. MontftMi'* rip*t louona In Geography, 
II, MonMllh'i Ndw Manuil of Geography, 
II. McN*tly'* Syntcm of Geography, 

INTRHMKIIUTB Oil ll-TUnSUTT; TOLrTVEB. 

I*. MgiUllh'* Introduction to Geography, 

I*. Monl«ilh( PhyeK-il and Political Geography, 



I 



ACCESSORIES. 
Mofltelth'* Wall Map* S f«>t4> (wo page \S)., 
Montvllh'a Manual of Map-Drawing (Allen's Sj^tem) 
Montvllh'i Map-Drawing and Object'LeMOna, 
Montvlth'a Map-Drawing Scale, 

I, MtAtrriClL ORJEOT TEiCBlHO. Th" Infcal ecliotar l> Bnt IntrodncM 
k* *yiM»rt KitAihv hv may a^vlini notlntis of thi ulupe ot the earth, Uie phenimk- 
IM «( 4a]i 1114 ata^l. IIm illrtrlbBtloa «r hod ud walor, and Ihe great nat 
HvtUOM, wkM law* w«r<l* wa«U Ml MUnlj lo canTef to Ibe nntutorud mi 
OHM* rlfMiM HtUow M Um HWa* plan, axt Dm dilld'i mind i> 'jWeA npoo lognap 
M Mat wIUmM Um aM of a likMdal tnoaballoa. Canind on Id the blghctr 
taata, ttl* «|«Mat iMladaatM la IVkal a«vnpb;. when each mitten *■ 
«IIWMsa, waaa mrwa m tkt vliAv pmlUriUa ol the eanli'p cmet. clonda and 
Nta,aM|Mart*flj«>|iiaa*< a^ rwtdHod apparent hi the moHt obUue. Tlw 
MhuMltaM ia*4 Ibr tkt> vmvm b«tiHW to ibe IdEbeil gnde of art. 

I. OUAI, BRAmrnn., k«0 OOKREOT mats, in tbe lower nomlMr* the 
aaptawiW aiw*c n ia/y JMall. irUla i«tpectlT«lf prograaelTe, ud aSoidlng the 
MU WW nMMf fttr ic^iIiIUdb *mIi iIb* b* *ppniw;bst In Ihe coDFtanllj tn. 
ludat firol* Ui* polal tt colBctdMM wtth pmion* leHOni lo Ihe more ele- 
■Mlair booh*, lu Uw [■«r*l<a' aMl PoUUm Geognphjr Ihe aav embrace numr 
MWMd aMUaii hauuH. 0»ar tba moal ell«ctl>e of these It ibe new plan tbr 
AlplarlnK oa ewlh map tU rehuhe elan oT nantile* nol represented. Ihsa obrt. 
altic maok oanraaliia wUrh has «rt«ii ften the oeccsltj of proentlng map* In 
U* ••■>• allaa dnmra un alHtsrenl boiIbs. Tbe maps of " HcNanj" taaie long o«a 
BilfbtatBd tor Owlr mpsilor brant; ux) ™oipWene»P. This la the onlj tchooU 
book la whioh tbn anenipl id make a nnfri^ atlai aba tUar and diMnel, ha* 
bwn ■SKMafnt. na map eolgriaff ihruu^^nt ihf wrles 1' al»o Doiitmole, 
Mleata an) iBbdnad UnU take llw pbice of itae surtllng elare nr InbirmoDlcni* 
Whir* which loo tnnruaOf la ewh innllsn danlr the pt». dlrtrMt tbe atlea- 
~ town* and tbo natnial Mattire* o( lb* 



IS 



I The National Series of Standard SchoolSooks, — .. 1 

OEOGRAPHV-Oonlinuod. 

3. THE VABIETY OF MAP-EXEEOISE. Starting each limo from a different 
basis, the pupil In many InatanceB Hpptoacties the aanie fiiM no Lsbb than (it ifma, 
thus tuijeiibi/ imprssiitng It npon hia xaemxaj. At the txaa. tlmo. Uiin eyatem is 
not aliowiid lo becoma wearieome— Ihe extent of eiercise on each auhjoct being 
KTSdoiiteil bf its relative impurtauce oi illfllciilt; uf acqalaitiou. 

4. TEE OHABAOTEE AMD AEEAHGEMEHT OP THE DESCEimVE 
TEXT. The crBam of the science baa been carethllj ctilled, miitnpartsnt malter 
rejeelefl, elsboratlon avoided, and a brief and conciee nmnner of preaentallon cnl- 
livated. Tho orderly coDBlderaitun of topics hae contributed i^reHlly to Bioipiiclly, 
Due attention is paid to the tkcta in hletory and aetronuniy wlitch are inaepnrably 
connected witii, and important to the proper underelaadlng of geography— and 
mch only are ndmitteil on any terroB, lu a word, the National Syetem IcadieB 
geography aa a acicnce, pure, eimpie, and exiutnative. 

B. ALWATS DP TO THE TlMBa, The nnthore of theeo booka. editorially 
epcating, never Bleep. No ctiange occnra in the boundaries of countries, or of 
Gormtiea, no new discovery is made, or raihood built, that in not at ooce noted 
and recorded, and the next edUlon of each volame carriea lo every Bchooi-room Iha 
now ordar of tilings. 
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^V 7. FORM OF THE VOLUMES AND MECHANICAL EIECDTIOH. Themapa 
^^BfUd text are coloniier nonatDrally divorced In accordance n-ith tbe tlmeJionored 
^^■llMCtico of making teEt-booka on this ant^ecl as inconvenient and exponitlve ae 
^^B^gi-ible. On the contrary, all map qncptiouB arc Ui be tuimd on the page upposite 
^■.Uie map Itself, and each book la complete in one volume. The mechanical oieca- 
^^HdoB la nnrivalled. Paper and printing ore eicrythliig that could be deelred, and 
^H*Via lilnding ia—A. B. Barnss & Company's. 

S. MAP-DEAWTHQ, In 1B69 the syBtem of Map-Drawing devised by Prnfaasor 
Jerome Allen was secured eaduttnelt/ for this series. It derives lla claim to orit.'i- 
nnlily and luoitilncaB from the Inlrodnctlon of ajtcei uail tjf mumiremerU appllca- 
blo to every Map. Tho principles being so fow. simple and comprelienalve, the 
mbject of Map-Drawing is relleveil of all prucUcal dlBlcultj. (In Nob. S, »•, and 3, 
«ad pnbiisbeid separately.) 

9. ANALOOOUa OOTLINES. At the aamo tune with Map-Drawing was also 
biKidiiced (In No. 2)u new and iuseniuus variety of Object Lessons, consisthig uf a 
eompariaon of the ontlhios of couutrles with fauilllutobjectB pictorially represented. 



The JVallonal Series of Standard School- Hooks. 

MAP DRAWING. ' 

s Map- Drawing Made Easy. 

»1 mptmctioQ^, givim; tho " corners 'if SloliM " in 
beilrawnbycinskillffillilindi ' ... 



Bgnte 

■^•ult&ble Usnkii, HO [hat Maps cau be iirawn by unskilfffll blind8"froL. __, ..._ _ 

infractions foe lyriLten exsnasen or compoBitlonB on geoaraplilcal tubjccta, and 
OumpotntiTB Qwerepby. 

Monteith's Manual of Map-Drawing (Allen'B System). 

The only conflstent plan, by wbicb all MapB are flrawn on ono pcale. By Us nig 
incb time may be paved, and mncb interest and sccnratfl knowledga galZK^d. 

Monleith's Map-Drawing and Object Lessons. 

Tha lasl-nflmcd trealise, botind "Uh Mr. Monleilh'e inqenions iiyBtem (br com- 
mitting onlDnea to memory by mwRH at plclnren of tiring crentnrea and ramltlitr 
ohjeciw. Thna.eonth Amerlco reBemlilea ttUog'B bead-,Cuba,all!anl; Italy, aboot; 
. ; Turkey, u tuiBey, etc., ute. 

Monteith's Map-Drawing Scale. 

■ ■ ■ ond, graduated to the ■'AUenBied unit of mcnfnrBment," 

WALL MAPS. 

iwlng fo 

. "eAib. __ _ . ...... 

or ttie Earlb'B stiraice witb every Damral Teamre dieplaycd, teacbing ati-o pliy<ticn] 
gecHrapby, and eBpeclallyrbommallona of water. Tbenfiea to which niau putH the 
earth and ila Ireasnrcp and forrea, ag Aerlcalniro, Uinlntr. Uilnnllictnrii]<;, Com- 
merce, and Transimnation are also graphltally ponrayed so that the young haruer 
self a rfaliatic idea of " the wotld we lire In," which weeks of bonk-Hiady mtghl 
BiU to conyey. 
Monteith's School Maps, 8 Nambers. 

The "Sclinol Reriea" iuclndea the HemiBpherea (1 Haps), United Btalea, NorUi 
America, Bouth America, Europe, Aula, Africa.— Price. S2,bn eacli. 

Each map is 38 > 34 Incboa.WutiMty colored, hsB Ae names aH laid dowu, and 
Is enbBtantlally mounted on canvas with rollers. 

Monteith's Grand Maps, 8 Numbers. 

The "Grand Series" Indndce the HemiBphcreB (1 Map), United State?. South 
AmerirjL Earope. Asia. Att-lca, The World on Mercalor's trojoction. and Phytlcol 
Map of the World,— Price, $5.1X1 each. Size 42 < E! inches, names laid du«n, col- 

Monteith's Sunday School Maps, 

__ " "''toicther'(ij.<)C " 

MONTEITH'S "GEOGRAPHIES 

\ been adopted, by offlcinl sntboritj. for the tchoole o( the luiioBlns Slatei 
^(CB— In mo^t cases for exdvaite and uniform ni<c. 

NOBTB CillOUNA, 



y City, Hartford, Wnrcc»t«r, Sao FranclMio, Louisville, I 
rbarlefton, Bocheslor, Mobile, SyracnBo. Hompbis. Salt Lc 
Utica. Wihninjilon, Trenton, Nnrfnll!, Norwich, tockport, I 
Portbnd. Savannah, IndiuaapoUfl, Sprincfleld, Wheel' — "" ■'■ 
Pant, Viekcbarg, Ac. 
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Monteith k McNally'a National GeograpMea. 

CKITICAL OPINIOKS. 
From IL A. Adims, Manbcr qf Board qf Edacatioa, New Tark. 
1 have [DODiJ. by vnuulimlion d[ the Book of Sqpplr tit oar Boan), that consl^ 
erably the largest number of bdj HerlcB nov UBod in our publiQ Bcboola In lb< 
Ustional, b; Uoaleitb Bnd MtNaUj. 
lYom Beo. PiTEiCK, e/ii^ PrrwiiKial tif tM Vait Educaiional Societi/ qf tha 

CnBiBTiAH Bbcthkm (b tha Untied Slaiti. 
Baring been convLDced for eome tliue put that the eertos of Ger^raphlea Is 
tiBe In oar echoole were not giving eaUsftictloD, uiil came 6tt Ehort of meetio^ 
mt moat reBeonable eipeclotlonB, I have ftU it mj impetatlre dnir 'o exflmiaa 
hiU> this mailer, and eee If a remed; coald not be toaad. 
Copies of the different OeogrspMoB pnbUsbBd In thip comitrf hare been pllcel 

Dot been able to give as mach Urns to the inveBtJgntlon ofalltbaBe dllliirciit BorlPt 
aa we could ha?e deBlred ; yet ve have fonnd enon^^b to coavince na tbat there arfl 
many others better thantSoaewB are nownslng; bBtwecbflerfnllyEire onrmort 
decided preference, above all Dthera, to the Nattanal Series, by Munteith & HcHally. 

Their easy erfldation, their thorooghly practical and independent charactor, 
their comprehensive completeneBB as a flill and accuiBte Byetem, the wise dls- 
orhninatloD ahown in the Belectlou of the enblect matter, the beantlfDland copioai 
UliiBtiBtlone, the nest cnt Ifpe, the general exscntlDn of the works, and oUiir (a. 
tdiauia, will CDiumead them to the fiienda of edncatlou everywhere. 
FWm ffls "HoBM MoNTHLT," Jojflniai, Tool. 

UoiTTEiTii's AND HcNau.i'9 OsossAi-BmB.— Obography 1b ED ctoeely coc 
nectal wllh ABlronomy, History, Bthnology, and Geology, that It la dlKcnlt to 
deDne itsUmitj in the constmction of a text-book. If tho anthor eonflnes hlmaelf 
Etrtctly to a deacrlpUon of the earth's snrbFe, hla book will bo dry, meager, and 
nnlntenigible to a child. If. on the other hand, he attempts la give inlbnaatlao 
cm the cognate eclencea, he enters a bonndleaB field, and may wander too Ar. IE 
leems to w that the antbors of the eeries boforo na have hit on the happy medimn 
between too mnch and too little. Tha First Leasma, by applying tUc ayalem of 
object-teaching, renders the subject so attractivo that a child, Jnst able la road, 
may become deeply interested In it. Tho second book of tho coarse enlaigea QUI 
vlov, bnt still keeps to the maps and aimple deacrlptlona. Then, in [he third 
book, we have Qeography combined with History and Astronomy. Agenen] 
view of tae solar system Is proscotcd. ao that the papil nmy nndersland the 
earth's position on the map of the heavens. The first part of the fourth hook 
trcata of Physical Geography, and contains a vast amoimt of knowledge com- 
proaaed Into a small space. It is mode bright and attractivo by beaDtiltal ptctofca 
and anggoBtivo illnstnitionB, on the principle of obloct-tcBcblng. The Uupa la 
the second part of this Tolamo are remarkably clear, and tha mop exorclaea are 
copious and Jndicloos. In the fltlh and lost volume of the scries, tho whole anb- 
Jeot Is reviewed and systamatized. This ia strictly a Oeographj. Its maps are 
beantlniliy engraved and clearly printed. The map cxerciaea are hill end cam- 
prehenelve. In aQ these books the maps, questions and 
the same Tolnme. In tnost geogtiiphles there are too laaoj 
deEcriptioaB— more (ban any child out of putgatory ought to be raqalred to leam. 
The power of memory Is overstrained ; there is confaslan— no clearly delUMd Idn 
Ib Ibrmed in the child's mind. But in lbe«e books. In brief, potatsd dwcdptiiia^ 
and conrtaut n«e of bright, accnrale maps, the whole subject is pbotogrsphod oB 
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MATHEMATICS. 



DAVIES' NATIONAL COURSE. 



ARITHMETIC. 

1. Daviea' Primary Arithmstio, 

2. Davies' Intellectual Arlthmelio, 

3. Davies' Elements of Written Arithmetic, . 

4. Davies' Practical Arithmetic, 

Key to Practical Arithmetlo, 

5. DavleB' University Arithmetic, 

Key to University Arithmetic, 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Davles' New Elementary Algebra, 

Key to Elementary Algebra, 

2. Davies' University Algebra, 

Key to University Algebra, 

3. Davies' New Bourdon's Algebra, 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra, 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Davles' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, 

2. Davies' Lagendre's Geometry, 
8. Davles' Analytical Geometry and Calculus, 
•, Davies' Descriptive Geometry, 
S. Davles' New Calculus, 

MENSURATION. 

1. Davies' Practical Mathematics and Mensuration, 

2. Davles' Elements of Surveying, 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective, 



MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic, 

Davlea' Outlines of Mathematical Science, 

Davies' Nature and Utility of Mathematics, 

Davies' Metric System, 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics, 

17 
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DAVIES' NATIONAL OOUESE of MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD. 

In claiming for this eerieB tho firet place amoug American text-booke, of what 
ever clasB, the PubliBhere appeal to the magnificent record which its yolumel 
have earned during the Vdrty-fi'm yean of Dr. CliarleB DavieB* mathematical 
labors. The unremitting exertione of a life-time have placed the modem series oit 
the eame proud eminence among competitors that each of its predecessors hal 
•nccesBivuly ei\Joycd in a course of constantly improved editions, now roonded to 
their perfect fruition— for it seems t Imost that this science is susceptible of no 
fhrther demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many authors and editors in this department have 
started into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. 
Davies, have enjoyed a brief popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of 
the series of to-day, built upon a similar basis, and described as **• modem books,** 
are destined to a similar fote ; while tho most far-seeing eye will find it difficult to 
fix the time, on tho basis of any data afibrded by their past history, when these 
hooks will ccaHo to increase anil prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the afiTection 
of every educated American. 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the Ibct that the enterprise 
of tho author did not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a 
practical teacher, ho lias incorporated in his text-books from time to time the ad- 
vantages of every improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance in 
science. During all the years in which ho has been laboring, he constantly sub- 
mitted his own theories and those of others to the practical test of the class-room 
—approving, rejecting, or modifying them as the experience thus obtained might 
suggest. In this way he has been able to produce an almost perfect series of 
class-books, in which every department of mathematics has received minute and 
exhaustive attention. 

Nor hat> he yet retired from the field. Still in th*) prime of life, and enjoying a 
ripe experience which no other living mathematician or teacher can emulate. Lis 
pen Is ever ready to carry on tho good work, as the progress of science may de* 
mand. Witness his recent exposition of tho " Metric System," which received 
the official endorsement of Congress, by its Committeo on Uniform Weights and 
Measures. • 

DaYIBS* StSTBX is THl ACKNOWLEDOED NATIONAL STUTDABD FOB THB 

Unitbd States, for the foUowing reasons :— 

1st. It is the basis of instruction in the great national scioAolB at West Point 
and Annapolis. 

3d. It lias received the quasi endorsement of the NationU Congress. 

8d. It is exclusively used in the public schools of tho National Capital 

4th. The officials of the Government use it as authority in all cases Involving 
mathematical questions. 

6th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So liave been a majority of eminent scientists in 
ttiis country. All these refer to " Davies " as authority. 

6th. A larger number of American citizens have received their education from 
fhip than from any other series. 

7th. The scries has a larger circulation throughout the whoU cotmtry than an; 
other, being extensively used in every State in the Union. 

18 
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ie opinion tbat, as a wbols. )t la tho mo.it Fompleta 



Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

TESTIMOM'IAI.S. 

JTVmn L. Viir Bokkblen, Btati Superiniendmi J'uUla lastrocUon, Maryland. 

The Berien of ArlUunetlca edited b^ Prof. Darioa, and pnbllehed by your dim 
MiB been need for mflnj yesru In the achools of eaveral coiinLte«, and lllB eJlj ol 
ftaltlmore. andbavebeea npiirovcd bf.leadierB and commieBloaara, 

Under Ihrj law of 1865. t-iiliUHhiug a nnilbnn aystsm of Free Pnbllc Schools, 
tbeae Ariihinetlcfl werr; BuaDimnBuly adopted by iho BIWo Boord of EdncgOon. 
■Ilaracsrenil examination, and oro nowneed In all tbe Pablic ScIidoIb of Marv' 
^d. 

Tbeee (kcta eTideocs the high onlnloa entertained b; ths School AnthoritlBS ol 
*ho value of the aariea theoreucally and practlcallr. 

JVoDi IIoaioB WEBaTEB, JVerftfen* e/f Oil Ci^legeef Neic Tort. 

The nndorelgned has enlmlned, wl'h care ftnd Uioni^lit, se ' ' " ~ 
and hePt ctmrae Ibr Academic andColl^ato InatmctSon, t ._.. _ .. 

A«ni DiTm N. Cakp, State B^perinlsti&entl^ Conrnwit B^eolt, Oonaectlail. 
llLiYo eiBinlJiBd Davlee' Series of Ariibmetlca with Bomocara. Tho langaoga 
Ie dear and preciDC ; each principle la thurunshJy iffisljied, and the nbolB so ac 

and BocceBQ with which tho dltfbrent booke hare bcec need by eminent teachers 
11 gIvBB ma ploasnto to commend them lo othetB. 

I*om J. 0. WiLBOH, crunrman Committee on Text-Beok», WasUngtoa, D. 0. 

IconddarDavleB'ArlthnielkBdeddedlTBnperiDr to any other eerieB, and In 
this opinion I am Bnetalned, I bellore, by the entire BDardorEdacaUon and Corpi 
oT Teacbere in this city, where they have been uaeil fur saventl years past. 
I'rom Jomj L. CmeBmi^ Prqfesaor if JfitffttmirtlM, IPoSosft CWfcsf*, JnMaxa, 

A proper combination of abalract TcaaoTiln? and practical UluBtrallon la tho 
olilBf osoBllence In Prof. Davlea' MathematlcaTworltB. 1 prefer his Arithmetics, 
Al^brae, Geometry and Trlgonoiiictty to all others now In nse, and ccrdlallj ro- 

JhJm Maiob J. n. WmmKaEi', rAwemmeni Ingpeclar pf Milllxnj Sdmois. 

Be aaenied, I regard Ibo works of Prof. Davlos. with which I am acqualnlod, bb 
Uy far the lieet tert-hooka In print on me Babiecta which they treat. 1 Bhall cer- 
tMnly encoatago their adoption wherever a word JK)m me may he of any avail. 



tyom T. HoC. Bau,uitisb. i^vT. MuttianaOca C\cnibiTlimd Cottege, KeniMhi/. 
\ have long tanght Prof. Daviea' t;DurBe of Mathematics, and I eonrlnna to Uk« 
theii worfcli^. 

Frem John McLean Beu., D. A., Prin. of Lower Canada CeOegi. 

rhavB DBod DbtIos' Arithmetical and Mathematical Series aa icit-booka In tho 

iohoola Qoilermy chargefnrtbelaiiteizyosre, Thcealhsve found of ereat effl- 

oe; In oxDltlne, InTlgonthig, luKt concentratiiig tha IntBllBCtnal tbciilireB of the 

Bi^ treatlee Eervee as an Introdnctlon to the next hiaher, by tho nlmllaHty of 
Its reaaonings and method? j and the atndent 1b carried forward, by eaEy and 

ly and heartily recommend Uiem to the »ttontion of my fellow-teachorB in Canada. 
From D. W. Steele, Pria. FliUehoiaa Academy. Cold l^ngs, Tstai, 
hnv? used Davies' ArithmoticB till I know them nearly by heai ' 
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PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 

By the Prof, of Mathemslicii al ColniH)>lB CoriU|,-c, Now York. 

i. Peck's First Lessons in Numbers, 

emhrncliiK nM tbat In anniiDy Inrlnd'Hl In nhnt lire cBUcd Primary and laLet 
teciiul ArlihiautlcK ; iirocetnllni; fnndonlly rrom object iKefoaa to ib»tr*ct nnni- 
ben; deiuloijiDg Adilltlon uid Sublriutiuu almnlUiDrioaiily: wlUi olber Mtnc- 
tlvfl noVDlUea. 

2. Peck's Manual of Practical Arithmetic, 

An dicelloiit " Brlof" CDUras. coCTqiag B enfflclonl loiowledgo ol AritluocUc 
ibr ordinary buxlnaiti pur]ii>«os, 

II b tlioruugbly " pracUcal." becanw tbo aiittaur boUoves tbo Theory cuidoI lie 
■EDdlfld Willi atl>anlBi{o ontll tbs pnpll hae Bcciulrod a corUln ftcUlty In comblu- 
Ing nnmbors, which ciin only be had by practioo. 

3. Peck's Complete Arithmetic, 

The whola tubjKl— theory aud pmcHce— preaeptod wlibln very mojemte 
Umlti. Till* author's mQnt ramarhablc bcolly of mathematical t^atment la 
comprebeDded la Uirco ivoniB ; Syitem, Cuiicl«neiB, Lucidity. The dlrectneea 
*Dd timpllclty of thl> work cauuot be better uipreeaod tbaD in the words of a 
oorrcapondoat who adopted the hook at once, bocsnse. as he said, it la "(tee 
[rom tliat jtigeUng uAOi nvmlKTl" ptscUceil by many autbon. 

From tht •• Oalaxy" Setii Turk. 
Id the "Complete Arltbmsllc" each part of the enbject b logically demloped. 
Elnt are given the neceHeary dellDitluDB ; aecood, the eiplapstlona of anch alffna 
(ir any) aa are u^ed ; third, the principlea on which the operation dependa ; 
fourth, ao exempli flcatlon of the manner Id which theoporatloD laperfbrmcd. 
Which la BO condncted that the reason of the mle which Is hmnedlately thcreaner 
deduced Is made perfectly plain ; after which Ibllow Dnmeroai graded examples 
and cotrOFpondlnf! practical problomB. All tlin parts taken together are arranged 
In logical order. The aubjact Is treated as a whoh), and not as If made np of 
segregated parts. It may seem a simple remark to maVe that (fttr example) addi- 
tion Is In principle one and tbe same everywhere, whethur employed npoo simple 
or coinpoaod nnmhers, rvactlona, etc., the only dlfluronco being in the tniK In- 
volved ; bnt the nnmher of persona who understand this practically, compared to 
the number who have ntuilled arithmetic. Is not very great. The atudeut of the 
'ComploleArlthmolio"cam)ot (till lonndenitand It. All the principles o( the 
solonceore preacnled within moderate limits. Stipertlnlly o( matter— to aupple- 
menl defective deflnltlons, Vi make clear Ihnlty demonstrations and rulea ex- 
pressed either inaccuratelj or obicurely. lotnakeprovlBlon tOr a mullipliclty of 
casea fbr which no provision la reqnislle— has been carelWly atoldod. The 
deflnltlons are plain and concise: the principles are elated clearly and accurately ; 
the demonstrations are full and complete : the mtea are pcrsplcaons and compre- 
10 : the lllnstntlvo esamplee are abundant and well lltted to thmlllarlze tlie 
it with the application of principles to the prnbliima of aidence and of 
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^^^THE UATI CS-Conti F> Lisd. 

W PECK'S HIGHER COURSE. 

Peck's Manual of Algebra, 

Brlngliig Ibe methods of BoiuiIdd wllbln the rangd of Uie Academic Conrss, 

Peck's Manual of Geometry, 

By n metliod pnrel; practical, and nnembansBBed by tbe detaUB wblch rather 
GonFaBC than ahnplll^ science. 

Peck's Practical Calculus, 

Peck's Analytical Geometiy, 

Peck's Elementary Mechanics, ' 

Peck's Mechanics, with Calculus, 



Ktai. 



I 



ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's Enamples in Denominate Numbers, 
Reuck's Examples in Arithmetic, 

TheBe Tolnmee diflter from the ordinary arithmetic In their peculiarly pnKifloof 
character, Tbey are composed mainly or emmpleB, and aSbrd tbe most BEvere and 
thorough dlBcipUue for the mind. While a boob which ahonld coataln a completa 
treatise of theory and proetlce would he too cambcraomo for every-day db«, tba 

icy aipra/iical esamplss has hecn a aonrce of complaint. ^^^ 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. ^| 

Macnie's Algebraical Equations, ^^| 

Serringaa acomplcmcnt tothc more ndcnnced treadecB on Alf^bis, glytng ape- 
dal attCpntlOQ to the analyalB and eolntlon of eqnatlDDa with numerical coefflclenta. 

Church's Elements of Calculus, 
Church's Analytical Geometry, 
Church's Descriptive Geometry, 2 vola., 

These yolumeH conBtitnla the "Waat Point Course " In their several deparlmeDta. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus, 

A aUndard work of the Tory highest grsde. 

Hackley's Trigonometry, 
WlthappIlcationB to navigation asd BDtveylng, miati^ and practical jceanetry 
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fe nmansh ipT 

wrs' System or Progressive Penmaisship. 

I'er dozitti 

ill "roanA bind" mjtXaa of Pfrnnu^lp Is Inha ^^bmt. tm^ 
ilxllwK bflualmiiKHli'niid ItiuruucRhw, TVIMtHraa^H* 
.n brlmurt LKiokiL hoa, b tn T, adruiArd Inr^ f^ bvr«. 3b*^ # i» 1^ 
^nneid Wkt for |1rli. Noi. II (nil 11. <mu«M p<ibhh«%l 
Thiaa iHKiki in prlDtod fr " -'■ - ■——"—■--• — - — - — 



. lArgaquutUiHlI 



sers" Slated Copy Slips, per set _ 

'-■--" ■"- Uia Igrm nT Iha lotlur^ lbs ituUrMiifita kand imttam, 

it wrlUiv-iwuKi, *t • uisini «t. 

IPayson.Dunlon&Scribner'sCopy-B'ksJ'-dta, 

B. Th> Nitlooil Hr*!*!" of J-annunihlp. In lhn» 41niwt ■«*■ fflC^ - 

II. •nrllVi' (H) UrtW Burlap NecI.V.ua 'id. 

FuKon & Eastman's Chirographi c Cha rts, 
Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per baodred 



^ 



BukPu, 4> 



National Steel Pens, Oird witi. aU kind. 

^tBi¥mn»t^ br w-mpttmt Jo-Ibm lb 
■partor la uir ftinliiii •rtlelt, 

KUDO I. KRIEB. 
Mwl Pm. pv pM, . .1 «0 
JU>«M>ta»n. a* , . 03 
lF|MPaM*4Pin.»irirM Ta 

POPDUS IKHUM. Udpirt ivn. « . . •■ 

ClfiM Pa. pw (rw . .In) UoiuuRUPa,rwp«a. f 

da 4a BT. buort doz. lU einraoPiB, 4* U 

B«aiMP(n(finH.aMJpr (r, IS Pilmii !■«■, tt . n 

UdMPM du a i:tuaePHi, «■ . » 

Slimpson's Scientidc Steel Pen, per grow ti so 

hiln-1J--M'r rr-tn— 'V-IBp'nTmnTihniMtfiiMWHa Om 
paa la l«tn kibuim ■ Sdailfic Gold Pen. 

Slimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder, per doe. i so 

Stimpson's Gold Pen, «3 oo; with Ink Retainer 4 50 
Slimpson's Penman's Card, *o ■ia 
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HISTORY. 

Monteith's Youth's History, 

A Hi8lorr of the trnltfld Blatea fur heginnets. It la arranso] upon the catechetical 
plan, with lllaetiaUTe inspB aoA engmTlDf^. rcvlow qneetlone, dslee in pirentheBea 
(that Ihelr atndy nmy ho optional with the younger dosa of learncn). and Ihterestbig 
Biographical Sketches at all persona who have been promlnenU; IdentUcd with the 
hlaUiry of onr cmrntr;. ^ 

Willard's United States, School and Univereitv EditiouB. 

The plan of this standard work Is chronologlially eihlhltal in front of the lltto- 
page: tbe Haps and Skettheaare found neeniTaeslalanta to the metnorj, and dates, 
nanallf ao dimcnit to rcmemhBr, are eo ByetematlotJIj arran^^ as In a great decree 
to ohYiale (he dlfflcnlt?. Candor, impflrHalUj, and accnracj, are the dlsUigulBhing 
{eatDrea of the nu-raUve porUon. 

Willard's Universal Histoty. 

The moat valaahle fltatnreB ot the "United States " are reprodnced In thl;. The 
peonLlBriHea of the work are Us great coualeenees md the prominence giisn to Iho 
ctuvaological order of evenLe. The margin marka each sncceBslvc era with epeai 
dlBtinelneae, so that the pupil relalna not only the event but 11# lime, and thUBlliea 
the order of history flrailj and nsetuUy In his mind, Mra. Willard'a^ooks areomi- 
Btanily Tevieed, and at alt limes written np lo embrace important blstoricnl erenta 
of rec^ent date, 

Lancaster's English History, 

By the Master ofTho Stoueiilon Grammar School, Bosion. The most practical of 
tbe^' brief hooks." ThoB^h short, It ia not a hare and uninteresting outline, but 
oontjiips enoTi^h of eipLmallon and detail t4 make intelllglbiB ihe cavae and ^ect ot 
events. Their relailnns to the hl^turj and development of the American people te 
made epeclally promiuent- 

Willis' Historical Reader, 

Being CoDier's Great Events of History adapted to American schools. This rare 
opUome of eeneral history, rumarkablH for Its charmlna style and Judicious selection 
or events on which (he defltalea of naliona have tnraed, ha* been skillfiilly numipu- 
teledbyProf.WmiB, with as few changes as would brine the United Slalos into its 
proper position la Ihe historical perspective. As reader or text-book U baa lew 
equals and BO snperlara. 

Berard's History of England, 

By an anlhorcss well known for tho euccesB of her Hlstor; of Ihc United Otatea. 
Tho social life of the English people is tellcitonsly interwoven, as in l!ict, with the 
civil and mllilnfy IransacUona of the rtalm, 

Ricord's History of Rome 

Posscsaes the charm of an atlractlvo romance. Tho PahleawliliwhleTi Ibis hlstorr 
aboBDds are Introduced In such a way as not to deceive the InexperleDced, whils 
. Bddliig uuxlerlally to the value of tho work aa a reliable index to the chnraotar and 
IntCltutlons. as well as Ihe lUatory of the Boman people. 

Hanna's Bible History. 

The only compendium or Bible narrative which affords a conuectotl and chrono- 
logical view of the Important events there recorded, divested of all superaaoos detail 

Summary of History; American, French and English. 

A wen-proportioned outlhio of leadlne events, condensing tho snbstince of Ihe 
more eztenalve text-book In common nse Into a series t^f statements so brief, Uiat 
every word may be committed to memory, and yot so comprehensive tliat It preseutB 
■n accitrato though genera! view of the whole conUauons lilb of nnlions. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical History. 

AHbrdlne (he History of tho Church in all ages, with acconnls of Ihe pagan woriA 

durtnKBlMlcal periods, and the character, rise, and prugress of all ReUgl one, bb veil 

BBthe varionB sects of the worshipers of CbrlBt. Tha work Is entirely nan-eectarlau, 

, thongh strictly catholic. A eepttntto vulumo coDlalnB carefully prepaiid Qtncaiioin 

'- %z 
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BARNES' ONE-TERM HISTORY 
A Brief History of the United Stales, 

Tkl*li iiCDtiaU; It 

L Srrrtty. 
dn<iw.ln«fu_ 

2. CsmpreliieiuiTesess.— Thoogh *□ brief, ujb bock m 

dw wearring eouifijli of like terser mmutln, and ■ gita daJ 
orj wmA) nufiu from Uic laUer. 

3f UltnOSt hu hfvn m prime ttnuidentian. SmaJI ltr< 
b»a bore, foil of ill? vutlnin. munncUi e. ThU one ir tbatala^ wrinea, 
teirfiiW viU) ukecdota, and briliianl witb ilinilnttiou. 

1 Froportisn of ETSHtS.— n i> reinarkahle Ibr lbs diBcrimiiiadia with 
Wbleb Uk dUbrenl pontont at onr bietorv are pretetiled accordinE lo Ibelr In- 
portuiea. Tboi Ute older worfco beinE urendyliir^ bnob wben tbocitU w, 
wok pitOB, ijlre It luB space ihaD Ibsl accorded to Uie Beiolntion. 

E. AiranABineBt— In (Ixepochu, entitled reepectlTety.niHaveijaBdeBUlB- 
meot. tbd Cafanlcfi, ibe Bevalatfon, Orowili of SUkles, ibe Civil Wu. and Cumot 

S. Catsh WotZj.— Eocb naragnipb t« nmcB)^ br its leadln;^ thoo^t In 
prominent type, alluding in tlie (todml'e mind for tfae wbole paiagmph. 

7. £e7 Notes.— Analogon. w!Ui tiila Is the (cleB of gronplng tMiiIea, etc 
Rbout sotae central event, wiiicb ccUevex Uie BamenevB hi can^oioD Id racli da. 
•criptlons. andrenderacocbdiBtlnct by somualilkinepecuilaiitjofiU own. 

8, 7MI Notaa.—ThoJie are eronnied will IntitearlnB nialwr Ibat W not 
■triclly a part of blntoiy proper. Tbey ma,j be learned or not, at pleasun. Tbe; 
arc oortain In any event to bo rood. 

0. SiOgrapllieS ofBilthclcadlngebaTaitenarcglveninnininrMil-notei. 
10> Uttps.—Enojrtnt '"d illftljct Mape trim engraving? on copper-ptats, and 
boautlfully colored, precede eacb epoch, and contain all the places named. 

11. Questions are at Uie back of the booh, to compel a more independent ma 
of the text. Both teit and quBBtions are no worded iliat ibe pupl) mnsi give in- 
tHllgant aniweri iii hib oww woana. " Yea " and ■• Ho " will not do, 

12. BistorlStl ReerUticiDS.— Tbeuueaadlliona] qneE<tloni>totei>tlhe(ta- 
dani'a knonlodgn, In revlow.at: " Wbat Irsesare celebrated In our blalotrP 
"WbondldafturaaTDoaramijr" " What p-,-e»ldente died in nfEce T " "Wben 
vru the Ulailanippl our weetsrn hoandury!" "Who sold, 'I would rather ba 
riffhttban FrerildHnt*' " Mi:. 

13. The niuitTatlOM, abont eevonty la number, are tbo woik of onrbert . 
onlali and eueravera, produced at greiit expense. Tbey aie vivlil and iDUimt- 
iajl, and moitly upon Habjoct^ never beforu IJIiietrated in a Bchool^book. ' 

11. Latea.— Ouly the leadlnr datfle are given In Ibe teit, and tbwe are H 
atnoclatad ai to asBf-l the memoY, bnt at tbo heiid of eacb page In Ihe ^"^^^ . 

HBly nibiblied— the canaea and 
Ir Intcrronnectlon sbovm. 

16, topartialitT, ~ Ml wictional, panlMn, or denomlnatlona! vlewa are 
Molilod. TVilt are elated alter a careftj eomparlBon of all autborillen wllhoat 
the tmat prvjudlco or fkvoc. 

17, Indss.— A yerbal fndei at the close of tbo bonk perfects It as a work of 
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■AHNES' ONE-TERM HISrORY— Continiiad. 

t\vm pBor, Wv. F. Aixek. ^aU Vnln. oT mwonsf n. 
I tMnk tbe inthor nf tb •■ "-■— '"- --■- "-'-^ " •■ 

mio. Two_te»tureB tWitl like ewy mKcfl aro the omcdodw at the foot of lliepagB 



camber of anmw and dstw i 
r-, ._-_., ^ -_, - ,.-:e tfrymuch ara the onATf/o^ 
" ilisfoHca/ BeenaSimi " in the Appendix. The li 
tWM feature, uid the other 1« wrt well eiecolfld. 

Fwm B. O. Whiuht, Asflsl.-Supt. Pub. li, 

Ttl< wtthBitromojJleaBUtfl weeabniUor '— 

DfiheUBiUdaiatsp.'^ It msele the needg 



1 
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iinineDdBlian of the " Brief Hlstorr 
, nne and older chlidren, eorablDlng 
,.„,^,n.v,n with persptcolty, md If "brevity le the booI o( wit," thle ''Brief Hln- 
(or;'' contains not only tliBI weD-chOBeii ingredient, bnt wifdom Bufflctent lo en. 
llahlfo Ihoee etudents who are wesrlly longlnejbr a •' new depjuture " from cortaln 
all! and uninteresting pnseuultoDn of fovsUlud wrilsre. Wo congratulate i pro- 
gTHMlve public npuD a progreaeice book. 

From Hon. Nkwtoh" __^.. _ . 

Baraee' One-Term Hlalurj' of the United Btatee le i 
spirited Utile hook, Itn ctaim to eoToral new md vaiuauie leatBres neeniB well 
founded. Under the form of six wcll-deflned Epochs, the Hittorr of the United 
BtaUjs iB traced teraely. yet pithily, from the earliest times lo the present day. A 
good map precednn each epoch, whereby the hiBlorrand ceograpby of the period 
may be stDOied together, at tAry ai'i^ayi K^ottlti be. The ByUahnB of each paragraph 
[b made to Bland in Bnch bold rclloKby the hbb of large, heavy type, ae lo be of 
much irmemonie Tahie to the Blndont The book b written In a Bprightly and 
ptanant etjle. the Interest never flagglna (torn beginning to end— a rare and dlfficnlt 
icfiievement in works of Ihia kind. 

Jf^om Me "caifago Se/ioolnuutn"" (JSHi/rlaD. 

A thorough erarainaHoD of Bames' Brief HliitorT ot the United Btates bringB the 

book ia neat In ftrm, and of good matarfil. The type is clear, !nrgo, and diBttnct. 
The ftctg and dslen are correct. The arrangement of topics Isjnit the thing needed 
InahlelotT toit-baok. By this arrangement Ilie pupil can see at once nbnt he ia 
eipected to do. The topic- are well solerteti. embracing the lending ideas or prin- 
cipal events of American history- . . . The book aa a whole Ib much superior 
to any I have examined. So mnch do I (Mnk thle, that I have ordered It t&r my 
dua, and ahall ose It In my school (Sl^«d) B. W. Bakzb. 

A Brief H istory o( France, 

By the anthor ot the ■■ Brief United Stales," with all the attractive featursB of IhU 
pqpBlar work (which Bee), and new ones of its owo. 

It Ib believed that the hlBtory of France has never before been presented in Bnch 
brief eompaaa, and this Is effected withont Bacriflclng one particle of inlereat Tho 
book reads like a romance, aud, wliile drawing Uie etudont by an irreslatible baoi- 
DBtion lo bis task, Impreesea the great oaUiaea indelibly upon tbe metoory, 

Gilman's First Steps in General History, 

A " an^estlve ontliiie " of rare compactneBB. Each conntry Is treated by itself, 
and the United States receive Bpeclaf ntiantion. Frequent slapB, contemporary 



itivo ApparatQs 
IB woria's hlstoi 



Works for toller den 



Giln 



in's "Seven Historic A 

book Is written In the style n 



ir talking with hie children on thi 



IhB young reader tie prominent i 

remembored. The object Is to sti ,„, 

study bletory. to think of It ae a lively ph:tnro of the dolnga i 
dead list of an interesting dalea. 

a Brief History of Texas. 

I ^U of "Barnes' Brief Histories," wKb Consl 

as 



etoba 

1, aod not as a. 
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HISTORV-Conllnued. 

BARNES' ONE-TERM HISTORY 
A Brief History of Ihe United States, 

Tliis l« probublj llie most OBiGmAiftcnuoL-Bous pnbllshpcl for numv year 
In anj dui)flninent. A few W ltd tlulmi ore the luUowing; 

I. Brevity The text in cgmplete nir Orsmnur Bcbonl or IntertDnllsl 

otasMB, In S90 lima pises, lai^e type. It mny rcndilj lie cumpltltil. If deBlred, 1 
CUV term of eCady. 

3, CDaprehensiyenees.— Thaaeb ■□ Drier, iiiin iwok cddisIdb the iiiiii of ■ 

SiB wearrlng couleutB oftlie larger in«nniils, Budaareatiieal luui-e than Ihe mm 
at] obumU)' rewlns Irom Ihu latter. 

3, Interest ha» beon a prime conal.leratloo. Email books ImTO hereloloi 
been bare, fDH ot dry etatiBttcs, aDnttractive. This one is charmingly wiitui 
roplclo with anecdote, and brilliant with illuBtralion. 

i. Proportion of ETentS.—Il U remarliable tat the diacrimlnatlon vllh 
which the different portione of nnr hlBturj are nreBanied according to ibPirir- 

Eirlaoce. TUqb tho older worka being already Isrfre bnokewhea Iho civil w 
ok place, give lEleafl apace tJian tliat accorded to the Eevolution. 
5. Airsagement.— In fIi epochx, entitled reapectlvelr, macovery and Settia- 
ment, the Colonlea, the Recolntlon, Growth of Btatua, Ibe Cllil War. uid Canent 

G. Catch Woris Bach naragraph la preceded by ilB leading Oionght la 

prominent type, sMndiog In tte Btudent'a mind for the whole patagraph, 

7. Key ^otea.—Analogons v'.'Ca (his la the Idea of grooping bsitlea, etc 
about Borae central eveni, which rsllesca the aameneae hi common In ancfa de- 
KTlptionB, and lendora each diatiuct byaome atrikini; pecnllarltj otlts o«'D. 

S. Foot NotOB Theee are crowded with IntereBttng mailer Hat [i 

Btrlctly « part of hi alory proper. Thej may bo learned or not, at pleaBoia. ThtJ 
are certain in any event to be read. 

9. BloSTftptlieS ofoll the leading cbanictere are given In rnlllnfoat-nf 

10. Macs.— Eleuant »nd dlittijct Mafjs f^om eogroTlnga on copper-pla 
beantltolly colored, precede each epocli, and coutain all the placea named. 

II. QuSBtioSS are at the back of the book, to compel a more Indopendi 

ofihe tei- '■- ■- " ' j-j.v.. .... .„„.. . . 

teUlgent 



irordedthBl the nnnll n 
- "win not d( 



IS. Historical Becreationa.— These are addltioaal ODeallDne to teat the eto- 
aent'g knowledge. In review, a» ;" What Ireea are oelebrBIed In onrhlBtoiyf" 



vonid rstlier be 
« lire BorX of our 1« 



11, Dates.— Only the leading dates are given in the text, and lime Kre >o , 
aflsociated aa to SEBlet the memory, bnt at the head ol each page 1b the date of ih« 
event first maDllonod, and at the cfoae ofeach epoch a aninmary o/evBEta and dr— 

15. ThB PhiloeOphT of HiBtory la studlonsly eihlhllsd-Uie canaee 
oireclB of events being distincUy traced sod their Inlorconnettlon abown. 

16. Imwrtiality. — All Bectloufll, partlean, or denominational viewp are 
avoidod. '^acW are alatcd aller a earcftil eompariaon of oil anlhoritieB wilhoul 
the leaat prejndloo or ftvor. 

17. Indez.— A verbal todci at Iho cloee of the book perfecta 11 afl a woik ot 
reference. 

It win be obaened that the above are aU partknlara In which School Hlslortee 
have bean BlgnallydetBctlve, or altoeetber wanting. Many other claims to fr- 
it aharea In cammun with lia predecoeeara. 
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■ARNES' ONE-TERM HISTORY— Conbnuid. 



From Psor. Wx, F, Aixbk, Stofi (Mi. q^ mwntuin. 
link the itnlbor of fte new " Briaf HlBlory of the United Slows " h»e been ver» 
■■ ----■--• --'' -■ '-- -. fiartlevlarls. 



I fnfflclenl raUtieSE e 



acd the " Biatorical Secreallims " i 



le Appendix. The lulter, I think, i 



iewgD 
qnltoa 



1 



of the United Sutep.^ 
conciBlon with pBKplraltT, nnd if "btevHy la the eonl of wit," this ''Brief HIb- 
toni '' contolna ont oulf that weli-choHD Sngrediant, but wisdom Enfflcisnt to en 
Uohtea Ihofle BtudentH who are vrearlly lon^Ajor a '' new depulure " from eerUln 
' ' 'eating preeenU'iona of fotellued wiileTB, We cMingntiiJiie a pro- 



grcselve public apon n 

Prom Hon, Nbwton ViTBUs. SupL Pub. Inst., Illinois. 
BaroeB' One-Tarm Hiswry of the United Btatee U an eiceedlnglj attractive and 
spirited litUe hook. Its cltliu to BfrBntl Dew nnd VBJuable feotDrea eDema well 
fonnded. Under the form of nii nell-deflned Epochs, the Hlalory of the Unlwd 
Slates ie traced tereelj. jcl pilhUy, from the e»riie»t times to lie pre«ont day. A 
good map preeedea each epoch, whereby the hlstorrand geogrtpby of the period 
may be aindied logetber, an O^ alii-nyi shoald be. The Byllabaa of each parogiaph 
1b made to Btaml in ench bold relief; by the nse of large, heavy type, as to be of 



mDch maemoti.ic vslne to the stndent. The book if written In a epriKhtly Dod 
pignant Blyls. the Inlerett. never flngglua from berfnnlng to end— a rare aiid dlffictilt 
achievoiDent In works of thia kind. 



A ihorotigh eisiDlontii 

examiner to the godcIdbIou Iliat it la a enuerior bi 
book la neat In arm. and of good imilcriiil. The 

TliB (Bets and d»toB Bre ooi "' 

In a hietoiy text-book. K 
eipectod to flo. The lopli 

(^l^ad) B. W. Elezi 

A Brief History of France, 

By the author of the '- Brief United States," with all the 

fils iirileveil that the hlBtory of France baa never befiire been presi 
brief compiaa. and tfaia is eSecled wltliout BscrlHcIng one particle of Imeresi. ine 
book reailB like a comanco, and, while diawins the student by an Irresisllble Ikaci- 
sation to hlB task, Impreaaea tike great ontllnea Indelibly upon the memory, 

Gilman's First Steps in General History, 

* "«nffgeatlveontllne"of rare compaotnoss. Each conntrvla treated byltsdf, 
Onilod 9»tcs receive epecial attention. Freqneni Mana. contemporMy 

„ fTT-Ki — n-.* .„ a* — j„_j *Tr.^,.i,« c.^,. ^ii«,. dQlailH, and a tnlnate 

_ her work that we know 

aai? llmilsUon of apace, the btyie la anrpri&ingiy vii 
Id all reapecte a charming, thongfa not the Ices pracU 

Gilman's "Seven H istoric Ages," 

This book la written in the atjle used by a IHtbar talking with hie ehlldi 

SOffreaaofhlBtory. As one Age after another la taken np. 
e yonna reader the prominent men and characteriallc evi 
Tomemburod. The object la to etlmolate the papil in sehool 

BtBdv history, lo ihiEk of it as a Hvely plctate of the doln^. .. , 

dead li.1t of unlntereallng dalea. 

Baker's Brief History of Texas, 

On the plan of "Baraes' Brief HistorleB," witli ConBtllntlon of the State, for 



..-.. JtateB bringa lbs 
t every respect. The 
The type i& clear. largo, and distinct 
nent of loplrs la ja»t Oie thine needed 



feathrea of that 
lied In anoh 



>r lUlcr dBt« 

. Conalderi 
d at times 



ir briop' tn 
IIS uy ivhlcbltla t 
3r the child at hon 
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l%e National Series of Standard SchoolSoott. 

DRAWING. 



Chapman's American Drawing Book, 

Ths Btaadanl American text-bonk and authority m<Hll branchai of k..,. ^ww 
pilstloD of art prlnciplBs. A msnQiil for t]ie amaitac, and buia ajtlxttljlot tbepra* 
feBSlonal ottlHi. Ailupiflrt for athoola and private Inslrncllcia, 
COBTHHTB.— "Any ons who can Laarn to WrilB can LeBm to Draw."— Prtmsi? 

>_.._....,__ ._ r, , — EudlniBnla of DniiviuK Uia Hiunan Huad.— Bndlmenta in 

ra.— BadlmentBotlJrawlnR.— TboElemenlBofOeomeliy.- 
.-Of StndjrinK and Stetcliinc IVom Naiure.— Uf Pnluiing.— KtihlnE and 

, n „. compoBlHon — Advii;e to tbo American Art-BttSlBnt 

mnetrEted nrllli nil tbe original dsal^a. 



^ 



Drawing tbe I 

Bnerav'Jog^-lor Modefing7— Of Cc 
The work I« ^-- 



Chapman's Elementary Drawing Book, 

A ProeieBsire Cootbo of f ntcticul EierclBBB. or a toit-book for the training of Ills 
eye and lianil. It fiontaina iha elementa from tba larger work, aud a copy Eboold 
In 'h the bande of every papll; while a copy of the^'Amerlciui Drawinji Book." 

The Little Artist's Portfolio, 

as Dniwlhg CardB (pragreealve patturue), SS Blanks, and a One Ardiri Pencil, 
all In one neat onTelopo, 

Clark's Elements of Drawing, 

Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing, 

For the cuhivatioo of the eje and band, with copiona lUnalrationB and diroo- 
tiona foe the guidance of the nnekilled teiu±er, 

Baonk's Drawing Books— Six Numbers, per set, 



Allen's Map-Drawing, 



tmotiononinea.-fri 
len no prevloDB practi 
n^pbr can team by tbi 

ystein le nr*" -■■" 

baan tbop 

>ldlyd?Srl 

Ripley's Map-Drawing, 

Baaed on the Ci ■ 
knowladG;e ot Oeoj 
reaaon that the b 



irallve BiKe are flxad 1 
La be taught hy anj 
in Map-Draime-- 



. hnl comea directly rrom 
lly teatad [heie, trtlh aU 
napping plates. ItgiTM 



ountry, and doilod the Important pIbcct, is 1I10» 



Iravtillet wbo hi« be 



The JVational Sertet of Standard Sehool Sookt. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 



Folsom's Logical Book-keeping, 
Folsom's Blanks (o Book-keeping, 






ested in comineivlal ■ 



Uiat value illiidea U 









Ai sucotinta biTH been nnlversally laoght hltbertn. witlinni tWOag 
aax. from a nwllcal aualysti or deflniilon of valuea. rh« et(ei,M bat 
been kept In great obscarit)', Rod beon made 6.9 d1ffl<;nll to iTtijiBrt as 
to aeq^nlre. On the new theory, howBTer, tliose obr'inclfi are thlefly 
ramoyed. In reading oyer the flrpt part of ii, to whloli tlii> uuverolng 
kwe and prlnclplea are diaciuKed. a nereOJi with ordhiurj inicUlgEnce 
■will obtain a flilr conception ot the tfouftfc eatra procose of acconnti. 
Bnt whan be couuB to etndy tborongbly these laws and priuclpLeis ga 
there enunciated, and worki ont the eiamnlM ani1 memoranda vrblch 
elucidate the tMrUm rttaiii at boslne^. i^b etadent will neither IhU 
in readily acqnirlag Mas science aa it ia. nor In becoming able Intelll- 
fontiy to apply it In the interpretatinn of baelntE^Ei, 

Smith & Martin's Book-keeping, 
Smith & Martin's Blanks, 



la wbo is 



mstliDdical Ibnn. 






a*y,cc 



Thf Single Entry portion Is well adapted (o snpply a want felt In 
noarty all other troallBcs, whicii Heem to be prepared mainly for tha 
nae of wholesale merchants, leaving rnlailsrB. mechanics, &rmen, 
etc., who truassct the Rreafer portion of the bnaino?» of tlie coimtry, 
wtthontagnido. The wort is also commended, on this accotmt. for 
Mueial use Kit Yonne Ladles' Seminaries, where B limronRh ground- 
Ing In the Bimnier lonn uf scconnls will be Inyalnable to the Kithra 
homekeeparB of the nation. 



Tantages of th<.- mo^t recent methods, wlih the ntmosl slmpUcln' of 
application, tbns affordlDE; the pDiiil all Uie advantai;Ee ur acisalei- 
perience in the conntini;-UoaBo, iind sivlng a clear comproboBBlon ol 
iba entire subject through a jodicioua cooreo of meicanlile tron^ 



TliQ shape of the booh U such that 
aented as In aotnal practice ; and the 
threa In nninbcr— ndila greatly to the ea 



o^ian^ 
u acqnidng 
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TTle National Series of Standarit ScHool-'BooJbs. 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 



FAMILIAR SCIEHrCE. 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, 

By emlnonl Prolensora of Tale Oi^llEgo. Containa lie princlplea o 
PhUoaophy, ABtronomj, Cbomii'lrj, Pliyniolugy. and (ieologj. jSrnmtj 
CalechotiusI plan for prlioarj' olaases and bi-glaDorB. 

Chambers' Treasury of Knowledge, 

ProgreaalTB leesonB npou— jlfsf, conunon Ihings whicli lla moat im 
iroiiii(lnB,«ndBrer.Bttr!icttlie aileniiunof tliejoniigBilnri; frond, tasaau.. ... _ 

nilscellaneoiiB BobBisoeea ; third, a syateinatic view of Nscnro ondEr Vas vartom 
■clencsa. Uay be ueed aa a Reader orTeit-bouk. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy, 

By Prof. Norton, of Vale College. DeaigDedfurbeEinnera. Protuaelyllluatralfld 
uid acranged on the CjiCechetit^al plan. 

Peck's Ganot's Course of Nat. Philosophy, 

Tha (tandard toit-book of France, Ameritunizedund pnpuLirizedbj Prof. Peok, 
Df Colombia CollBge. Thu mosl magnlflcenl aiatem of lUnatralion ever IdoplBd In 
■n AQuricaii acbool-book la bere Iband. For iDLermedlatu daseea. 

Peck's Elements of fflechanics, 

A anlUble IntrodDctlon lo Bartlett's higher treatlaea oa MechonlCftl Fhaoaoph;, 
and adequate In tljclf for a complete araidenilcal ceurue, 

Barllelt's sothetic, and asalvw, Mechanics, 
Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics, 

A ayatem of CoUeglalB PhUoaophy, by Prof. BiBTiETT, of West Point MUltarj 
Academy. 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Philos. (sec p 34) 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus, 

AdBqnataloperronningihecspcTunpnlB in the ordinary tsit-bookg. The srllolei 

G E O L O G- Y. 
Page's Elements of Geology, 

A volums ot Cliaiubera' Educatloiml Coarao. Pmctlca], elmple. and omlneDlJf 
calculated to make the atady intcteatlni^. 

Emmons' Manual of Geology, 

ThB Bret tieologiac of the conciry tiae hero prodDCOd a work worlby of Ua npn- 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course (seep. 84) 
Steele's Geological Cabinet, 

inUlning 135 cnrcltUy aelected apectmone. In (bar puta. Sold aepvatelj, H 
i>i1. dfe clrcnlar fur ilalAllji ^ 



The JVationai Henes o/ Semiaard SehoolSookt. 

Feck's Ganot's Popular Physics. 

TEJaTIMOJMrAX.8. 

.JVoOtPBOF. 

I am pleased wlUi It. I hi 

From H. F. Joimsos, PrfaSoit MaiHsm CoOege, Maroa, ML* 
I UQ pleBBcd wltk Peck's Oaaol. ana Oilnk It u magalflcoat book. 



mojimry phjslca la tblu lusUtutiOQp 

Fnm H. H. Lockwood, Prqfeiaor Natural Phihiophy U. 8. Kimal Academy. 
the mldstiipmim of tlilB echcwl on pbjKlLa. ^ 

.FVtnnGBO. B. Maosib, Pivfestor Natfird Eiiilxry UnttersUi qf lHaskvUle., Tom. 

I havB decided mi tho iatrodnc-.lail of FdtU'h bsnofH Puilueopby, as I am aatls 
bMns BlmpUclty of eiplanaUoa nitb clEgonce of iUustrntian. 

From W. B. MdKab. Supfrinleiuient YsTiiqi PubHc Schooli, Indiana. 

HUTiog tararuUy ctsmlnod a nnmbor of teit-bonka on naturai plifloEophj, I da 
notheelUilij tJexpresaniyducldod o|ilniou In ftvor of Pock'a Ganol. ThcmatlBT, 
■U'ls, and llluBtrntlou ein!ueutly adapt tlu) woik to ths popalac wanle. 

Fnm RiT. SiMUKL McKinskt, D.D., Prea't AiisHn CdOege, HuntsiAUe, Texai. 

II gives mn pleasDre 1i> CJtnmeml It to tBOchcrs, I have taught some claaeeg nltl) 
It »« onr text, and lanst say. fra- Bimplicity of etylc and rleamese of lllBstration, i 
liavii foDiul noUilug ag yet published of equal value to tba tcacbei and papU. 

From C. Y. Spcar, Princii>al Mapleaooil laclUute, FiO^eld, Mau. 

Igm mncli pleaaea wiUi it* ample llluptraiinna bjplBtea, and ItBrleaniBes and 

■Imirilcit; of stotsDicnt. It cnvura Ihn k^'Q""'' heubIIv goat over bj oor biclier 

eluui.uid CDOtaioB manTfreeb illostrotlDus ftam life or daily occnircnca. uid 

unvr appUcaUoiu of aciuotmc prioclplea to ^udL 

J^tm J. A Bahfibid, BupeHnUadait Marshall PfbOe Bcluxie, HkJiigit . 
I bate u?H(l Peck's Ganut elnce ISie, and with Incrcsi-ing pleaaBreand BUl.tifti* 
tlonuocb Iflrm. I consider It eup«rlor to any other worknn nhv»lc« in tin ■ lai na- 
tion <o our high Bchoobi and scodemlee. Its _. 
tbaa thico tlmea their number of pagas of fine piiuL 

Fmm A. Soitotler, Pn^, qf Jfof/iemfliiia In Baldicla UMrtrsity, Serftt, 
After B csrollil eiaminat Ion of Perk'n Ganot's NBtnrflJ FhllOBOpbJ, and at 

MBt of lEa merltfl aa a tent-book, I can hoartil " ' ^-i— -■- ■ 

■o meet the wants of tbs enidB of ntndenlB ft 

and UblBtnilloBB are vnrivalid. We ueu It in Ilic Baldwin tinlvi 

Prom D, C. Vis Noiui*k, Prhuipal Van Sorman iuHtuie, tfaa Yort. 
Tho Katonil Pbiloeophy nf M. Gannt. edited by Prof. Peck. la. in mj- opinlot 
flM best work of Ita k^d, for the use intended, ever pnbllitbed In tLiB cvtinlT; 
Whether regarded In relallon to the natural order of the lopirs, the prcclBlomin 
lleamess oflla definUions. or the niUiiosa and beamy of Its illngjatfons, 11 is co 
hinl;, I tbink, an advlnce. 

^P" For manv similar Ifiattmonials, see cnrrent numben of du IS:Bsaatfid Ei 
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NATURAL SCIENCE-Contlnuod. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry, 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry, 

The sbore aro widely known tut tbe productlona of one of Oic moet emlncDt ecli 
HOC men of AmoiicsB. Tho eilremo eimpllclty In the moChod of preecutiiiE I 
Bcience, while eiliaaetivt!!)' trealed, tue oiclled uniiereal cooimeiidacioii. 

Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, 

Purely a CheailBl.ry, diverting the enbject ol mnttera compBnitlveJy foreign lo 
(eucL a» beat. Ughl, dcctricltr, eUi.). hnl oBiuilly allowed lo laigroen loo mach atti 
tlon Id ordliuity itduwl-baokB. 

Gregory's Chemistry, (Oi^aaic and Inorganic, each) 

The Kleocfl exhaiiBtlToly troat«d. For colleger aud medical etudente. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks Course, 

ABnFi]SBand effort to rednce the umily to tbellmtteoraalnfitfinn. (Bee page St.) 

Steele's Chemical Apparatus. 

Adeqoatfi to tlie pecComunce of all tbe lmi>otiaat cxperlmen 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, 

For children. The technical lermBare largely diepojBCd within ttvor of an easy 
and hmiliaT style adapted to thu enwllcet learner. 

Wood's Object- Lessons in Botany, 
Wood's American Botanist and Florist, 
Wood's New Class-Book of Botany. 

The BtaQElard text -hooke of Iha United Slates in tiJa deparnDent. tn btylelhcj 
are simple, popular, and lively; io arrangement, easy and OBliiral; in description, 
graphic and strictly exact. Tne Tahlcs for Analysis are rednced lo a perfocl sretem. 
Mote are annually sold than ol all utJiors combined. 

Wood's Plant Record, 

A simple Ibnn of Blanks Ibr recording obaervntlona In the field. 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus, 

A portable Trunk, containing Drying Presa, Knlte. Trowel, Microacope, and 
Tweezers, and a copy of Wood's Pkut Record— cDmpounK a complete outSt farths 
eolleclor. 

Willls'iFlomof NevvJereey, 

" Caiaiogui etoRlnrum In Sana Oiemrta tmerlaitim," Thie 
Is of great lotereHt to all hotanlats. and the Jersey Pines have I 
Mecca to which every jonna botanbi hopea some day la make a n 

workle IndlspoDsablo to those bolaulzmg on the gronod, and u 

book of reJ^rence ever published for collectors in oil parts of the country. It cc 
t^a also a Botanical Directory, with addreasasot living Amerioan boianlsts. 

Young's Familiar Lessons 

knowledge to 

Darby's Southern Botany, 

Bmbracinj:: general Stmclural and Physiological Botany, with TCjrotnblc prodnctCt 
and descriptions oC Soulheni plants, and a complete Flora of the Sonthem Slates. 



TSe ^ati.onae Series of Standard ScAool-SooArs. 

NATURAL SCIENCE— Ciwtinu.d. 

WOO D'S BOTAN I ES. 

TES'riMION'IA.lljS. 
FnxnVvaT. RicHABDOmn, Utitcfn^ of ladUma. 
I un well pleHBed with tbe CTldence of pbllOBOphlCHl meMiod eihiblt«d In Om 
ganeral srningemont, at well an wHt Uie dearneBii of tho eiplanatlonH, tho reii<Ji 
fiitelliirihnily uf tlie anslytlul lablei, and Iha Ulautrailve aid rumiBhed by thu 
DtuuiraDR und cicBlleDl wond-CDla. I dsaign ubIiir Uie work UB a teii-book uritb 
Dqr next clues. 

From PioH, B. B, Ahsibbok, Oolamlmt tMon SiAeoC. WUamil'ii- 



• ■ - ■- --'- " --■ --"-■■ ■- indFlorSt!" 1 

iDsting aod >tti 
bol bir Cram anlmpuruiit, I tike the tnptCBl rnmi at the qaeslton' in cacb cluptcr. 



on Botany, bat t to)' them nil wide (Or "Wood's BoMoist and Fl_. 

ami^mniit of the book Le In myoplaloa CTcellent, Its style Auwloatmg ___ — ,__ 
tl»e, n*i treatment of the yarions depBrtmonta of Ibe selanoa is thorough, and tost, 
■ >■- ■ — t~i r — "' the question' to ear'- ->■ — •— 

nBldarllBiomplfle, 

Pi-am H. A. Uarbhaij.. New Baten UlgA School. Ckmn. 
It has oQ the eicellencleB of the weU-koowD ClasB-Book of Butany by the ume 
utbor In a smaUer boDit, By ■ Judicious Byalom of eondensatlan, the slie at tbe 
TIorB le redoced oue-kiilf, while no spocles are omitted, and many new onea are 
added. The descrlptlans of species are rery brief, yet talDclenl to Identity Ihe 
ptont, and, when tikeD In cnnuectloD with the generic deHrlptJon, form a cuaipleM 
dncrlptloo of the plant The book ae a whole will enlt the wants of clBSseB bsUei 



anything I have yet seen. Tbe adoption of the Botanist and Florist wi 

jqturo ihe Btglnslon of tho Ctoat-Bc-"- -' "-■ " — — •* 

both might be used by the same clftse. 



It require the exclnslon of the Ctoat-Book of Botany, as they ue ao airaoged thai 



Jhun PBor. G. H. Pbrions. UhlmrMji of Vftmontana Slate ArtrleuOnratColhge. 
I can imly my that tbe more I examine Wood's Ctoes-Baok, the better pleased [ 
am with IL In Its UluatrBlions.eBpselaHyof parilcntorB not aaally observed by tha 
■tndeni, and the eloamess and compactness or Its stalemenU. as well si In tbe tei- 
litory Its Bora embmces, li appears to me to * nrpasa any oUter work 1 know oL 
The whole science, so Ike as It can be taogbt tn a college coorse. Is wall prMsntad, 
and rendered nnnsnBlly easy arcomprebenslem. The mode of analy^ la ezodleit, 
anttdingaa it does to a great extent those microscopic characters whioh pnacle tliB 
beginner, and nslng those ttaut ate obrions u fiir as poulble. I t^gaii lbs WWk «f 
a most SidndiablB oae, and shall adopt It as a text-book another year; 

AGRICULTURE. 

Pendleton's Scientific Agricuilure, 

A textbook for collBceB and fchooli": treaU of tho tollowljig topleer Anatomy 
■Dd Phy8lolo_By of Plants : Agrlcolltirsl Motcot^lofly ; Soil i as relsted to Pbrelcs; 
Chemleiry of^tbe AtmoBphere; of Planis; ..f Soifi: Fenillzere and Natnral Ma- 
nnres; Animal No tridun, etc. ByE. M, Pehulktdh, U. D.,Pror. of Agriculture In 
the Unlveraliy of Georgia. 

JVom Preeidsat A. D. Wnrni, Oonelt UtdvenVj). 

DiOT Sir: 1 have examined vonr"Tait.hoolt of ABrlcnltnral Sdmce," and It 
ewroelo me excellent In view of^lhn pnrpofe It Is Intended to wrve. Many ofyonr 
ehaoters hitereelod Die especlaUy, and all parts of llie work seem lo conibtiia ecion- 
tlflc hiBlmction with practical tounoadon lo proportions dictated byeonndcom- 

BOH, 1^ Bratm fWtJBTiKji. 



I 

I la 
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NATURAL SCIENCE— CO'ilinued. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jarvis' Elements l,. Physiology, 

Jarvis' Physi'ilogy and Laws of Health, 
~ - - - .... ^j^j_ jjiij ^ . 

ihoulB, viz., 

ire nf [bair nwQ heallli. In bold 

cblldre 



^ 



BDbjert with a proper tIow of (ba 

II— --hulan may (mow ho~ •- 

Llietract Aiialoiniiii. » 



t Be 1b neceasuy fOr tj 

nllton's Vegetable 



iR ihe KJ^ic; as 



nay know how lo 
Aiialoiniiii, wbtch 
), to di*^ne Ou 



18 lavni^ 



DBiden 






Animal Physio _ 

<r th? sdoore combined In one volamo load the eladcnt lo s 
pet comprettenHion of ihe Analoglos of Natore. 

tele's Fourteen Weeks Course, 

In tbe popniir etyle, nvoidlne technical snd pTirelt i^clcntlflc IbmiDlag. It con- 

IB beaiitlftll and vWid UlHJtrBtiona, aomo of tham colored, and a blEcklKWrf 

■nsljBlii of ibBBkBlettin. The BecllDna on dlfieaaeaand sccldentB, ajid Itielt prompt 



1 trenCmant, give the book great practlrsl value (sec p. S4). 

ASTRONOMY. 

School Astronomy, 



IBOfcIl 



Wi 

■ilopllon of 111 ' ' 

Mclntyre's 



- and at 






nildrefslng the eye In njanj 

piTilcnla^attenHSi tS'?nair™P?iiSa'ae 
Jdre. WUlard bai nuulB [be be«t and m 



adoption of Ihe almplexl mctbod) 
. — .._. jftsnentaTV ABtrononiy oiIsjil. 

Astronomy and the Globes, 
licaiiBe for Intstmedlate cluissa. Hlgtily qiproved. 
Bartlett's Spherical Astronomy, 

Tbo Wnet Point conrss, for advanced claaaea, wllh applications to 
wants of Mavlgallnn, Qeograpliy, ami Clironolo£y. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks Course, 

Bednced lo a alngle tfrm, and bolter adapted to BChool nee Ihan an] 
toJbro publlUed. Sot written (br Iha tuBirmation of sdantiflc men, 
bupinuon ofyoDtb, the aafx* are not bordened wlib u maltiiude orfii 
DO memoir conld poBalbl; retain. The wbolo enbject la preaealed It 
concise fOrm. (See p, 34} 



NATURAL HISTORY. 
Carll's Child's Book of Natural History, 

niuHtraTlne tho AnimnI, Vegolnbla, and Mlneml Klngdomi-, wlUi 
the Arts. ForVglunara. Boaulirixlly amlcoploll^^ly lUnElrated. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Chambers' Elements of Zoology, 

A completaand onraprebeDBlve Bvntein of Znoloay, adapted lor aca _, 

lion, preBenUue a eyEtemailc vlovr of the Animal Kingdom aa a portion of external 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks Course, 



r academic In^tno- 
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Jarvis' 


Physiology and Laws of Health. • j 




TESTIMONIALS. | 


From HAHim. B. McL.s^ Sapwrntead^it Pu6H. S^AooIs. Emk^k. loiia. i 


1 in. gild lo « 


■a a KaUy Bood Mit-boofc on ttil. moch noglMled branch. Tbiail 






F. Wtbu, PrinSpal Bf Arailm% Weri ClmHr, i>»i7ii;.I<«niii. 


A U»l»aeh BiA 




lUuillon of UbcH 


er SUA laugbL lihaUinlroduceltatoncB. 


Pinrn H. R. 8 


KFOWJ. Prindpal 0} Eiu! ffnuuM Cwiftrmca Semivary, S. T. 


•dopled IL 


a^" ia rcceiied, and Cully met one eipevlaUooi. W« ImnudliUlT 


™V*aa"Scft,.,( tow," 


•'Jsrvis- PhT! 




ssrs::; 




health, are wonh Ihe price of Itie boot 






[ h.TB ei^ll, 


■i Jarria- " Pbysralogy and Uwa af Health," -Uieh yen had the 




ID me ■ short lime age. In uijjLiasinBtiift la fur tbo best wort of 


Ibo tiad -ithin 


m; knenledge. 11 bas hesn adopUd » a teit-hoolt In cut publk 


rVomH 


DIET a Dbott, Chairman Book Omwittet. ftxCm, Slma. 




ent "Pbyalology-of D,. J«ma I had inlraduced Inlo QUI High 


Bohool. .kcre Ui 






HonDflh»«iid7WJiBdel«T««forMiniiiimHn.l)e(»niM Dr. JbttIi' l»ok eonid doI ba 




iiunUltiig to like any elher. 




Piojr, A. P. PxiaoDT, n.D.. LI.D,.Ha™r<i Fn'wr-afi,. 














methad. rimpLMt] 


of atatement, and eonstant nfurence lo topics of practical inlenat 


ud uuiitr- 




rVtm Jun» 




Erery human b 


«lue llappeinted to take chares ct btaownbodyi aid of aU book! 




" Jiir^l"lV»lolo 




pnre.-1-npbla.r. 




«looOBo.im*lT. 






ner and Blyle really channing. Il ll unnuelttonably the bell tait- 


book on phyriuk 


thlioll^wh'ereU 


has been adopted u tbe aUndud. 


jv™ I. J. B 


iBTOEd, M.D., Ptb/. Anatomy mi nfntoloj!) in i'liU OMigi 




a pbTBiolDKy, dealnied for the use of Khoola, are more esneralty ■ 


Ulure perhaps tluui araKliiH.l.baukl Dli udU olhur lulileDU. II 


Th« grwl wan! 


1 tbls department la m«t. we think, in the setl-TlHtten treatlla Dt 




■■ FhyeiohiEy and I^wa of Uealtb." • • The work ia nol Mo 








ferebeel. AnatDmlcal atatemeiiU are uads Id tbe eitenl of qualT- 


muT moiosioal r 


fying Ihe rtuileiil 






«>dm«.T.i.ese.U 




I tutlmooy of dmlUr ohatHter, uo eomiit Dumbui of (be iUiii J 




BQUetln. J 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 
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"FOUETEEN WEEKS" IN EACH BRAHCH. 

By J. DORMAN STEELE, A. M. 



n Chemistry (New Ed.) 

n Astronomy 

n Philosophy 

n Geology 

n Physiology 

n Zoology 



Steele's 14 Weeks Course 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course 

Our Tezt-Bookii In these Btodiee are, as a genenl tiling, dull Mid 
Tli(>7 contain fh>in 400 to 000 |)agefl of dry fltctt and nncoimecied detaOa. Tbey 
aboniKl in that which tho ntudunt cannot kam, moch lesa remember. The pcpQ 
comniuiiccH tho study, is couAiHod by the fine print and coarse print, and neitlwr 
knowing; exactly wlmt to It^m nor what to hasten orer, is crowded tluoogh the 
i>iii;^M() term ^riiorally oi^Hi^ied to each branch, and frequently comee to tlie dout 
without a «I<^nnit(9 uud exact idea of a single scientific principle. 

Hleele*n Fourteen WeelcH Courses contain only that which erery weD-inftmned 
poriM)n nlioulil know, while all that which concerns only the proCwmional tdentlBt 
is onilittMl. Ttiu lunf^nio^ ^^ clear, simple, and interesting, and the IDnstiatlons 
bHii;r the HubJiM't within tho raiij^ of home life and daily experience. They gire 
pui-h of the pMieml i)rincli)IeM and the prominent flu^ts as a pnpil can make fiunO> 
iar at* hou!*ehoiii wonlti witliin a single term. Tho type is large and open; there 
in no Alio print to annoy; the cntii aro copies of gonoino experiments or natnial 
phiMiomoiin, and are of fine execution. 

In fine, by a Hyntem of comlennation peculiarly his own, the aathor redoces each 
brniieh to the limit!* of a ningle term of Ptndy, while sacrificing nothing that is es- 
sential, and nothin;; that Ik uHuaily retained fK>m the study of tho larger m annals 
In common n^e. Tiin^ the ptudont has rare opportunity to €0(momit4 ld$ timA, or 
rather to employ tliat which he has to the bent ad\'antage. 

A notable featun^ in the author's charming *' btyle,'^ fortified by an enthnalasm 
OTor his (>ubject in which the student will not Ikfl to partake. Believing that 
Natural Science \n (\ill of fhiicination, he has moulded it into a form that attracta 
»he attention and kindles the cnthnf>ia«m of the pupil. 

The nnvnt tMiiions* contain the author's "Practical Questions^ <m a plan never 
b(>r(>n* attompt<M in scientific text-books. These are questions as to the nature 
and t\'\n!*e of o>mmon phenomena, an^l are not directly answered in the text, the 
dc>:i<m bein*; to to^t and promote an intelligent use of the stsdenra knowledge of 
the tV^lV4roil\g principles, 

Steele's General Key to his Works- 

Vh\* \\ i>vV \* n Airily c^>mpi>pe,l of Answer* to the Practical Questions and Sola 
•*■*•** *^ »«w rt\>Mem* in the antbor^s celebrated **Foaneen Weeks Ooareea ** hi 
^ f^'ientvs. >A ith many bints to teachers, minor Tables, Ac Sboold hf 
ItflMrVdesk. 

u 



[ 
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Steele's 14 Weeks in each Science, 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From L. A. Bikle, iVsrfibBt JT. C. CWi^. 
1 hftVQ Dot been disappointed. EShoIL ;ake pleasure in introdndag tUa M 

JVoin J. F. Cox, iVsji. ajwaeTvi Fenviie COlieffi, Oa. 
1 un mncb pleased with thaae books, and expect to introduce tbem. 

^Ymn J, K. BaiBiiAii, J^in. Bromuville Femeit Colhga, Teiai. 
nie; are capital little books, imd are now In use in onr institatlon. 
From W. H. Goodalb, Pn^emor SeaanlHe Semlaari/, La. 
We ue DBing joor U Weeks Cuurec, aod are macb pleased with Uimu 

.ftont W. A. B01.E8, Sigrf. BhelbfDiHe Gradea Sc/uMl. Ind. 
■nieyaie as entcrLainins as a bUh7 book, and mocbmorelmprovIngtaUiBmtnA 

^■omS.KSsow,P7iKiipalqfmgkSchool, UXbridge, Matt. 
Bleele'B 14 Wcekfl Conraoa in the BciencBa are a perfect succeaa. 

Fnm JoHH W. Donaimr, TfeaTnirg Free Academy. N. Y. 
I wae prcpsred t<j find Prof. Bleele'B ConrEO botb altrutlvo and lustmctirc. Uj 
Uj^at fixpoctatlouB bave been fully realizoiL 

From J. 8. Buceweix, Preil. Blieal CoSegt, Ey. 
Prar. Bteele'B tueiarapled fnecese In proTldiiis Ibr the wants of academic claaees, 
baa led me to look [orwenl wlUi bigb ButlcipalSinB to bla rorlbcomlng iaane. 

From J. P. Cook, Prtst. La Grange CoHege. llo. 
I am pleased with ILe neatness of thflse books and lie dollglitml dlctton. I Dbto 
bwo teacbiug Tor years, sudliave uevsr seea a livelier little volame than tbe As- 



From 3. D, Babti.bt, Pri«,. iff Eigh Schtiol, Ccnvxr^ N. B. 

Th^ are Just snch books as I hate Inokod for. i^lz., thoueof tnlerestlng a^lo. 

Dot combereomo and dlled np with things to be omitied b; the pnpil, and yet eaf- 

flcisotl)' full offiicta for the parpoBO of most scholars hi these sciences in our hlMi 

schools ; there is nothing hot irhat a papU of average ablUly can thorongbiy 

JVom Alonzo NoBTOK Lewis, PrineijxU of Parher AeaSemy, Conn. 

Iconsider Steele's Fonrtoen Weeks Courses ill Philosophy, ChemlBtrj, itc.,lha 
ictt school-books that have been leaned in this cnuDtiT. 

As an iDtrodnctlnn to Iho varione branches of which they treat, and enpeclaJlT 
for that muneroBS class of popils who have not the tlmo for a more ostBoded 
course, I confiidor them invalutiiiie. 

nnm Edward SBOOKS.iMn. BlaU Xormal Schodt. UlUfrmille, A. 
At ths meeting of Nonnal School Principals, I presented the followlne reeohi- 
Hon, which was onanitnanslj adopted: "Semkrd, That Steele's if Weeks 
" '-"itoral Philosophy and Aetr. • — i—i— ... -i— 
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LITERATURE. 

lan's First Steps in English Literature, 



rf mifl erquii 



IHTBIIIIUCTID! 



lltUe leii-boolt may be beat nndarstooa 
lUon of TeFTDB; m, Loiigaiige* 



Chapter I, lllMorlcal ; II,D( 

oi Barope. with Chan. 

FittiQH or iHKiTCBB Ensubh, with Chart, Chapter IV, Original EngliBh [ V, 
Brokea EuKUeH ; VI, ^taA EdkIIbH ; VII, Reviling English. 

Pbbiod or HiTHBH Shblisb, witb Chart. Chapter VlII, The ItalimlDflDenEa: 
IX, PoricsnInllaenoB; X, Freuch Inflneoca; XI, Ajte of Pope ; Xn, Ago of John- 
■on: Xm, AgB of Poatioal Eomance ; XIV, Age otttoee Bomanco. 

The vulunu: coaclndea with a Chart of Bible TrauelatioDB. a, Bibliognph; of 
Gnida la Oeaenil Reading, sod alher aids to tAe Btudant. 

Cleveland's Compendiums, 

ENGLIBB LtTERATCRB, AUERICAS LlTERATirEB. 

Enqlibh L!tkkat0rk of the XIXth Cbuctury. 

In these volnmeB arc gathered the cream of the literature of the EngllBb-tpeakliig ' 
people for the Bchuol-room Bud the gonerBl roadei. Tbsir repdtation is natiooal. 
More than 1^,000 cnpiea have been sold. 

Boyd's English Classics, 

Milton's Pahadese Lost. Thohbon'b Seasons, 

Yotraa's Niear TnouGHTa. Polmjk'b Couehe op Time. 

CowpEn'a Task. Table Talk, &c. Lord Bacons EaaAYSi 

Tills setlBB of annolated editloiiB of grout EogHeh writeni. in prose and poetiT, 

Is desigoed Ibr critical reading bdi) parsing In schools. Prof, J. R, Boyd p 

himseifan editor of hlah capactlj, and the works themselvea need no oncot 
Ab aaiiliary to Itie etndy of Belles Lettrea, etc., thsBs wDilm haie no egnal. 

Pope's Essay on Man, 
Pope's Homer's Iliad, 

The metrical tranalBtion of the great poet of antiquit;, and Ibe nuitohleBS "! 
on the NatDre and State of Mhn." % ALizumiB npE, aObrd saperloi eierc 
literatora and paralng. 



^ESTHETICS. 



Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts, 

A view of the rise and progreae of Art hi different conntriea, B brief Mcoant of 
the oiOBt eminent maatera of Art, and an anaijais of the prinoipleB of Ai' "" '"■ 
complelo in Itself, or may precede to advanta^ the critical work of Lord K 

Boyd's Karnes' Elements of Criticism, 

The beet editluo of this etundard work ; wlthont the etady of which non< 
" ■ ' -ercepllons, "" ' 



anod with ^ 



arked an 4liect a| 



3a 



lit of the pnpU. 
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CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM^ 



TESTrRa:om,AJL.S- 

JViwi Uie New En-gtatder. 
la 1b the very beat book of the kind we havis ever eiamlned. 

From GsoRei B. EntBaoN, Gag.. Bostoa. 
1 Bitwrai'liicsl SkelchoB arajuat and diacrimlDiilliig; Ue Balaetii 
uid I bavo sdopled the work aa a teil-buolc Tm mj Bral claaa. 

Fmm Pbof. MO8B8 CorrTitKB. qfthelR^Mgan WtiinertUy. 
^_Rtlia»o rivBu yonr bonk a Iborongh eiamliiatlon, and am grentlv dcligbtod with 

SBnd aGsU ham sreat pleaaan) In dlrectiog Uie atlenliaQ ormy cJasai^fl to a wora 
Icbaffoida ao aiSnlnible a blrd'frflyo view ofretent "Kngliah LltBratorB." 
From (fis S^-urday Bedew. 
Itacqaalnta (he nader w!tb tba characteriatlc mstbod, ione. and quality ornll iha 
chief DDtabllltleB of Iba period, and will give the carefu! Btodent a belter idea of the 
recent hiator; ofEoglUli Lit^ratnto tban nlneedacnled Eatflialmien in tea poaaeaa. 
f^wn As MelfyJdlgt Quarteriy J2eplftPj Jfew Twk, 
TMb work Ib a transcript of the boat American mina: avehirlB of Uie nobloat 

elplea, need fear to put thig mnnnni In the jouibfnl hand. 

From Ekv, C. PEmc*. Prindpal. W6st Xemlon. Jfasi, 

I Ho not believe the work la to be foand Trom wblQh. within the aame llmlU. BO 

much Intereallng and iralgabla Infarmatiou In regard to EoKliah wrttern and Enellsb 

lileratnro of eier; age, can be obtained; and itdsi<ervea (o find a place in all our 

hlgb Bchoola and ocodemloa, aa wall aa In every private library. 

From lilt Indspendenl. 

The work of selectioH and compllalion—rnqnirlnKapcrfiiCl fiminaritj »lth the 
whole ran^ of BngLleh lileratnre. u jndgiueat clear and ImpaFtial, a laetc at once 
aellcate and severe, and a moat eenaltive regard to purity of Ibooxht or feeling— haa 
twen better accomplished in thla tban lu any kiiulred volnme with which we ore 
acquainted. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



Champlin's Lessons on Political Economy, 

An improvement on prevloas treallBBB, belae ahorter, yet containing everything 
(taaeslial. with a view of recent qaealloua In ""-""•. etc, which iB hot elaewhete 

From 3. !„ BOTHWEti, Prln. PuiOt Sclioei Nb. M. AOiany, fr. T. 
I have ejismlned ChainpIio'H Political Economy with mnch pleasure, and (ball b« 
ploased to pat 11 Into ihc handa uf my papUe. Id iioautlty and qtmlity 1 think It 
■nperlor to anything that 1 have examined. 

From Pfaa, N. E, Oobliioh. Bail Temaiee Wsiiaan milrfrnUy. 

An examination of Champlin's Political Economy hns safisfied me that It Is the 

book I want. For brevity and compactness, dlvlelon of the gnbjec!, and clear staUi- 

. .^j I opriatonees of tteatment, I consider It a belter text-book tlian 



nent. and fOr appropristoi 
my other in the oiarkeL 

Frmi the Eneniixq Mail, New York. 
A new intereat baa been Imparted to tne sciencff of political ecooomy since wo 
h*TB been neceaailateJ to ralae aneh vast snma of money for the soppon. of the gov- 
ernment. The time, therefore, la fliTorable ftir the hitrodncUon of worka like Ibo 
This little volume of two himdred pages la Intended for heglnners, (br lb< 

elabonii 



above the comprehen 
--avebeBnd 



academy. It Is intended as a 



a by Preeideut Champlin in ah eaay and graceful m 
3t 
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ELOCUTION. 

Thwing's Vocal Culture. 

A Drill- Book for voice and gesture, by Bev. Prof. Thwing/of Brooklyn TabemBcle 
Lay College. Price 50 cte. 

Taverner Graham's Reasonable Elocution, 

Rasod upon the belief thai tme Elocution is the right interpretation of Thouobt, 
and iniidinu the Htndcnt to an intelligent appreciation, instead of a merely laechan- 
ical knowledge, of its rules. 

Zachos Analytic Elocution. 

All (lopartments of elocution— such as the analysis of the voice and the sentence, 
phonoloL^y, rhythm, expren^ion, gesture, etc.— are here arranged for instruction in 
classes, lUustratod by copious examples. 

Sherwood's Self Culture. 

8olf>culturo in n>ading. speaking, and conyersatlon— a very valuable treatise to 
those who would perfect themselves in tiiese accomplishments. 



SPEAKERS. 

Northend's Little Orator — Child's Speaker. 

Two littlo works of the same grade but different selections, containing simple and 
attractive pieces for children under twelve years of age. 

Northend's Young Declaimer. 
Northend's National Orator. 

Two volumes of Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, adapted to intermediate and gram- 
mar classes respectively. 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues. 

Extracts eminently adapted to cultivate the dramatic fhcnltleB, ai> well as entertain 
an audience. 

Swett's Common School Speaker. 

Selections fi-om recent literature. 

Raymond's Patriotic Speaker, 

A pupcrb compilation of modem eloquence and poetry, with original dramatic ez- 
erciHus. Nearly every eminent living orator is represented, without distinction of 
place or party. 



COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Brookfield's First Book in Composition, 

Making the cultivation of this important art feasible for the smallest child. B|y a 
new method, to induce and stimulate thought. 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric. 

This work famlphcfl all the aid that Ip needfhl or can be desired in the varions de- 
partments and Htyles of composition, both in prose and verso. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric, 

Noted for exactness of definition, clear limitation, and philosophical development 
of Miibjoct ; the large share of attention given to Invention, as a branch of Rhetoric, 
and the unequalled analysis of style. 

38 
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MIND AND MORALS. 



Mahan's Science or Logic 

Aproriiundanaty^la of tbe Iswit of tlioughl. ThcBj!t(nn poEioBBeB Uio merit "f 
heing iiilellltiWG Bad Belt consistent. Ir. aildltlon to tha aathor'B cateftjilj oloho- 
ratud vlistvp. It embnicaa reeulls aitaloed by tbe ablaet mlcda of Qreat Brituln, Qai- 
nmny, Bnd E'mnce, in this dapnrtment. 

Boyd's Elements of Logic 

A jyfiiematic and plillosopbic condenBsiIon ol the aabject. fortiflod witb additions 
^yoin Watis, AhercrorablB. Wbalelj, &c. 

Watts on the Mind 

The Improvoment of tha Mind, by Isaac Watt?, is desi^Bil aa a gnida for Iho 
pQne it affords cannot be loo blgidj esieemed bj the educator. 



Peabody's Moral Philosophy 

A short counia ; by the Proltaeor ol' CbrlBlSn Morala, Harvard nnlvBrBity— for 
the Freshman ClaaB aoa tor High SchoolB, 

Fletcher's Practical Ethics 

A topical analyalBof each of the VIriiiee nnci Rranee, flirnlahing ontlinsa for the 
pnpil to lllnatrate from hiB own experience or reading. 

Alden's Text-Book of Ethics 

For Yonne pnpils. To old In KjBtematLjing the ethical tesctdiga of the Bible, 
and point onl the colncidencca between the inBtractiona of tho BacredTolnme ana 
the lovnd conclnaionB of reaaon. 

Willard's Morals for the Young 

LeBBODB In convBrsntionnl stjle to indlcslo tho elements of moral philoaoidij. 
Tho Btady is mado attraetiTB bj narraayea and engrnvinga, 

GOVERNMENT. 

Howe's Young Citizen's Catechism 

Eipialnln" the dotlea ot District, Town, Oily, Donnty, Slate, and United St«tca 
Offli^era, with mice for pariiumcntary and commercial baalnaea. 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government 

A comproheneiie view of Gorernment. and abatrocC of tbe laws abonlng tbe 
rlgbta, daliaB, aad reeponaibllltlee of citlzeoe. 

Mansfield's Political Manual 

Thia ia a complelo view of the theory and practice of the General and State Oor- 
emmenta, dealgned aa a leil-hook. The aoilior la an eataemea and able proTeaBoc 
of conelitntlonal law, widely known for his aagacinna ntteiSDcee la the pamlcpreaa. 

Martin's Civil Government 

Emanating [hmi Uaseachnaetta stale Normal Bchool. Hlatorical and atatistlral. 
Bach ctiapter summiiriEed by a aacclncl ataloment of nudisrlylng ptindplea oa whlcli 
BOOd Kovemmant ia baaed. 
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The J^ananal Series of Standard School- SooA:*. 

MODERN LANGUAGE. 



. Illustrated Language Primers, 



D Englibb. 



I 

^^^H Prstncii aio) English, qeekak 

^^^H Spanish ahs Enolish. 

^^^^P Tlia DsmeB of rommoD objBcCB properly lUuBtnted sod turuiged in caaj losHnu. 

^^^^ Ledru's French Fables, 

I Ledru's French Grammar, 

I Ledru's French Reader, 

Tha anlhor's loog oiperience Mi enabled him to pragent tha rnont IhorouALj 
pndicBl taxt-boaks eitant. in Ibis branch. Tha Bjateoi of prooaoidiitlSD (by ph<»- 
netic lUustraUan) 1h orleinal with lliie author, and will commeiul iueif lo ta Ainerl- 
can teachere, aa It sDSb&e their pnpUa lo eecore an ahBOlutelj coiTeot prommdalhui 
vlthoiit U>e oaelitaace of a natfrs mauler. Thle batore U pecnUarl; Tsliubla alu 
to "eeir-UDght" etudenta. The direcUona Tor ascertaining the geodw or Trenck 
noiUB— also a great Etombllne-bloclc— are peculiar to thia work, and will be fiNUd 
remarkably competent to the end ptopoeed. The crltlclam of teachere and the teat 
at the Bduwl-ioom is Invited to this e^n^eilont aetien, with confldenea. 

Worman's French Echo, 

To teach conversational French by actual practice, on an entirely new plan, which 

le Importance of tbe e Indent learning U/Viini In tlie laaguage which he 

amlehoB an extensive VDCabnlary ofwords and expreseloDa tn common 

i <o tree the learner from the embarraeam ante KUlch the pecoliaritlol 

ne are Uke1y to t>e to Uni, and to make him tharopghly mmlUar wlUi 

Worman's German Echo, 

On the Eame plan. See Wonuan'a Oennsn Berlea. page 41. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book, 

OCFeie, la one volume, methodically arranged, a completo FYench oonne-^nansIlT 
embraced in aeriea of fWim five to twelve books, inclnding the bulky and expanafva 
Lexicon. Bare are Qrammar, CoDTerBaUoD. and oholcs Literature— selectsd from 
tha best French dnOion), Each brant:h is thoroughly handled ; and the stndeiil, 
havine diligently completed the conreo ae preacrlbed. may con aider hlmaeli; withonl 
/nrlher appllcallon, au/iij{ in the moat polite and elegant language of modern times. 

Pujol's French Grammar, Exercises, Reader, 

Theaevolnmes contain Part I, Parts Hand III, ana Pari IV of the OomplBte Claia- 
Book reepectlvBly, for the convenience of scholars and teachere. The LoilDon l> 
bonnd with each part 

Maurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Francaise, 

t supplied within American edition of thU Saan 



] 



recognize , 

Hpeaka, It fomlah 

oT biB own to 



y of 01 



encytP 



Joynes' French Pronunciation, 
Willard's Historia de los Estados 



le iound a valuable. 



•^^H 
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The JiTatlantu nertet of Standard School- 

Pujol's Complete French Olass-BooL 



I inks grml pleiaarB In reeonimenillne Pnjol and Van Norman's French C1bb»- 
Soak, u tbere la -iO Frencli trraiumar ur riaBX-baok which dm be compared HllA 
It In complalQUCBa, ayetem, ilmirDcea, uul general utility. 

Frma BnwiED NoBiii, PretlOtni ijf HantSien CoOege. 
I have csfpfnlly emmined PujolandVanNormnn'a French Clasn-BoDk, and am 
vtlfideii Df Vr PDpcriorEt;, for c^llBge pnrpoppe, over any oilier boreUflbrc u^i^ 
W^e BluiU r'jE ildl lo a/a It with ooi next clssB In Fcencli. 

I^tlrA. CuuTia, Pr.s'tqf 

laaiconfliionl IIiBtltmnybo ,..-a — .. 

•n frnn all mooUiB lo a. j-oar, the art oC speaking and writing Hib French with 
tfanoBt DiUra Uacncy tmd propriety. 

Vrom HmAB Omnrrr, A. M.. Hia. Olenicood ai 

I hare need Pujol's Froncb Grammar i 

ifProf F. He 'Uinn -.....' 



fHan Fnor. Theo. l!', Ua Fdiut, HeiireiO EducaHimal InMtuU, Jfemp/ds, Tarn. 

U. FdIoI'h Frencli Orammur la ons of tbc beat btkI moat practical works. The 

.Jrench laopiaBe U tbotcn and elegant in bItIb— modem and eaey. It la ftr su- 

tJeriorh) the ofher French clasa-booha in thia conotry. The Fclccllon of the coit- 

imme, it is cspeciaLy desinibls lo have it introduced in our ecboola. 

i FeaT. JiKEa H. Wobka^. BorOenlmcit Femaia CBOege, If. J. 
The work ia npon the ^me plan aa the leit-books ibr the elndy of French and 
Kngllsh publUhud In Berlin, for the etndy of Ihoaa who bavB not the aid of a 
tncber, and tlieae hooks are conaldered. by the flrat anlhoritles, the best books. 
Id most of onr inatilntloiia, Americana teach tbe modem lanGnaees, and herelo- 
Ibre (hB Itonhle has been lo )rfve Ihem a teil-book that wooH dlapOFB of (he 
difflcnlllDS of the French pronunciation. This (Umealty is successf^y remoTed 
by P. aod Van N., and I hare every reason to beileva it will soon make Ita way 
fnlti Most of our best schools. 

fivm Phot. Ceikles 8. Son, A 



P 



Front A. A. Fqbbtkb, Prin. Finetatrat ScAmI. Tbroaio, C. W- 

■ " " "cm of 

d comprehoD- 



7e great sallBftcUon In oesrtllR teetlmony lo M. Puiors System of French 
... , — .„i.i ._., _i.., ijpu^j^ Forcleai ' "■ — 



slvoDBBS, adapted for all classes of pupils, I have fhUDd It snperior to any oilier 
work of Iho kind, and have now used it for some years in my estaldishment with 
Kteat anccess. 

JVom Faor. Orra Feodeb, lli^ilewood Ihgllltite, FtO^eld, Mom. 
The conTsrEiatlonal rsnrclscs will prove an Immease Eaving of Ibe herdeat kind 
■t labor to teachers. There la scarcely any thing more tiring In liie way ot 
leaching lapguage. than to rack your brain for short and easily Iniclll^le blla 

of donveraaUon, and to repeat them time and again with no fiett " '■ 

eilorHng at long intervals a donhtlns"oiil," or a hesitating ' non, 
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GERMAN. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE QEEMA2J. 

By JAMI^S H. W08MAN, A.M. 

Worman's Elementary German Grammar 
Worman's Complete German Grammar 

Thpje viilunii>» «ri! dojlunml tiir IntennBllsW and BdvaDcod clac^ci r««p«llrc)r. 

Thonith (OilDwInii tbe umo geuenl method wiUi "Otto" (lb»l of ' Q««p«r'), 
oat aatlior dlObni (;Biicitiii::y Is IIb sppllcstloQ, Ho is mora pracllcal. man tjr 
tomiLle, rnoTD nccunitc, uid biuldee IntroUueca u number of iDralaablt lealoKi 
irblcb IiavB Devor boRiro bmiti camblned Ins Qcrmui gnrnmar. 

Amniig albai Uilngs. It nur bo diimul for Frof: Worman that bp uu ben 
Sl4 JlrtI Id lntradDco In tn Amsrlcan teil'book Tor lenmlog Oernuc. a ijiUo 
OT uu1()j[7 and compaiison wllh other lungiitEea. Odf boat teochnnt »n ■!») 
mlhni'lniitlc about hla melhodiof luealotlDRtbBirCoriipiiildDe.of onilersUindliif 
Die ipiiliua luigusigv, of conect ptDDuncUtlUD ; lbs aanalbla and canrculeut orli;!' 
ttil clamilleatlon of nonne (In (bur dcclcnBlnniil. ui<I of Irrcgulsr YSrbi. iImi dif 
wrvw much pnlio. WualKonoiu Ihs aeocf huavr tyjie In IndicBte tlfmolnglial 
«b»ii{« In thQ pantdlKTDS md. Id Uio cxorcl«i«i thv porta whlcb Biiucluljr lUimtrata 
pnxdUIuu rnloa. 

Worman's Elementary German Reader 
Worman's Collegiate German Reader 

Ttio Bnubl ftUd munt judlEluus compilntloii of clafaival and BUndnrd Rermui 
UlontturB. Those wcirkii cmbmeo, progteaBlYolj »rran((cd, Belectlon* Ii-om Ita 
ouutetplscoB of Ooctbe, Schiller, Koraer, Seonui, tJhluid, Praillgnth, Belne, 
BcLlagd, UoU), LonBQ. WIeland, Ilonlor. LoBebig, Eint, Flchte, ScheUlng, WId- 
kclnuim, llDmbohlt, Ranke. Ranruer, UanicI, Oerrlnos, Ac., and couUlna com- 
ploloUoetho'«"lpLiBonk,"Scbinor'» "Jnnjftan;" also, JOr loetnictlon In mod- 
ittonal Oerman. Bonedli'n " BIgDnainn." 

I bexldim, Biographical 8ketclii» or each aolhor contrtbntlDK, Noise, 
and phUologloal (afler the toil), Gnunm&Uuil Rel^roncee la all lesd- 
log {p'unmBni, as well na the edltor'e onu, lud an MleqnBta Vocabulary. 

Worman's German Echo 

Coaelets of exerdaea In colloquial atrlo antlrelrln the Qcrmaa. with an ade- 
qnalo vocabalarj, not only of wordabiit of idlonia. The object of the ijatem de- 
TBloped In this wotlt (and lie compsnlon volume In tho French) 1b to break np the 
laborloDB and tdllona hsbit of Iraitilating thi thmghu, -which le the itndcnt'e 
moat offoclual bar to flnont ccnvereatlon, and to lead him to Mint in Itg latiffvagt 
In foAIcA JU tptatK Aa the cxcrcleeB illuBlrato eccnea In octaa] lite, a cDnelden- 
ble knowledge of the minnom aad castDms of Ike Goiman peopla la alio acqnirod 
flom the all of thli maoTial. 

Worman's German Copy-Books, I ^umbf^s, 

Ibi: most upprovisl "jpti'mn for EnEllBh pcnraauBliip, wllV 

4a 
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Tlie JVaiionat Series of Standard School- 'Books. 

Worman's German Grammars. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From Prof. ?,. W. Jobes, Petersburg Ffiaule College, Vn. 
From vhnt I havB seen of tbe saili It ta ■Imost cectala / ilmll intnuluea it inl 
tbis IPBatutiDD. 

Fram Prij/: G. Cimpbbij.. Snivertity ofMinneKila. 
A tlalualilt addiUon ta oar sdHnl-boDka, ud will tind man)' frienilB, uul da g»u 
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fVom Pr^ 0. U P. Com 


rt.^^, Hary Mililarv 2t 


«(, Jlfi 




limb. 




lylhava, 


jTortenghL l; 


liaiH UnaAj . 


Dnlond 


lUranglki 














F.-«m Pro/, n. S. K.kh 


.*Li, r*", 




(Jinn. 








ir Into thii 


1 hinds of a elua af bceinni 


i»,uid 


hlTSUUi 


d it iiiltii ureal sali'/aMoti. 












From ftV- »■ E- 111 




till ^cadeniii. 


int. 






in-B Gqrnmn wurk. .» Kliwrto 










elusee. 














*>om Pr^/-. Mi,Q»™ Bu 




mr™ tMsff, 


% Oftfo. 






mamlnsd Um Completo Qnun 


inar,iindfiiidlt«Mn(«i 






UMdhen. 












/>o.» PHn. Thob. W. ToBt 


r, fl.<i«( 


ih Female Sem 


ilnars. *y. 





ntJraUy irdtajiUif to Uie DlKstraain. I shall DM It 

Pram Pre/. Albj. EnBRseptra, Bnutbm Acadur.]/, Teaat- 
Bearer "ai take and pay for S dozen copioa, Mr. WormiD iaerrm liio spprobatloB 

Pram Pro/. G. Maluiki, A-aofula Seminars, Koine. 
The (lompleld OnmiuAr canriot fail to ffive ffreai aati^fiuHon by the Bbnplidtf 
itltaarraugonient, acd hj Its compleMoeBS. 

From Prin. Ovu. ruutRi, CJirSsMan Phioerji^y. Wo. 
«7tf0t «uf A It series aa fa po^tively ri«eBBary. I Co liopa tha author vUl anoosed ■■ 

Pram Pre/. S. D. HiLimn, DicHnsnt CoBegl, rt. 

lug ttaat I Mgarl 11 as the best gtamuiar (or Inatr nodon In tha Oennan. 

From Prin. Bilu Liyeehoile, Bloomfltld Semlnai-y, ilo. 
1 hsTa fonnd a danlcall]' and adenUScally educated pTusaian fenUenun vhrnn I 
WopoBB bD make Oemuii InBlruotcr. 1 hava abown him iJOth yoor German grammsra. 
Ua baa axpreaaed KU apprvbiiUun of theia ^nerally. 

From Prof. Z. TasT, nowland Bahoal fm Yoxmg Ladles, S. T. 

rn Pro/. Levis Kibtlbb, SarihiBeittm UHtnriity, III. 



grsranur promotes tha faelllly of learninB ths German Ungnap 
From Fra. 3. P. Eora, Slecka^ Callet/lale Ta^. 

^ ^GnauurMoallrMtrMtlT*, ^y 


a, and of beoonUne 

coraplrffl iiatijlie- 
Id lo lUuilrale Ih* 
I OilDkttaeCoD 
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J^ational Seriei of •ifitndara SehoolSotilbt. 

THE Classics! 



LATIN. 
Silber's Latin Course, 

■ lib Dipldinb^ry Notci nuj mplDun lufurencat id Itao lnuliiig LaLlTi Grjuniiurm, ■nd 
■l*i u inaKpluuna 'Iilcti prccedu ths wnrk. Thnn fDllinr > I^Un-KngllHli Vintbu- 

td^ BuLtalrifl work tupullD UhIikiuUi ufuiui About to Btudj tJiu laiigujif^ ' 

Searing's Virgil's ^neid, 

It rontdm onlT ttasflnitiljibosUof lks,^FiMlil. 1 X Tan eanfuUr umitnuUd 
DLeiluiiuy. S. HulBeliinlly eofluua Nottn 4. tiriramulaj nfanno** Is fonrlMd- 
l.ijc Oranniiin. B. Nameranii IlliulrWIaniDr Ihc tilitheit ordar, 0. A niperb Mu 
or^iHa Hcdlumniiui Hid uVu«nt MUDlrlH. T. Dr. H. IL T»^'» "QueiUou on 
Ilia jCbbIiI." 8. a Mnrlnl Indai. and m Bbsv dd ths Pnttal BtTla. 9. A pbal^ 
gnptako foe darili of ■ i aarlr MUnU.B. M. Tiia lait asairiUni to Jkha. but pu^ 
Itrapbid aMoriUnii u L»lintlK. 11. Hupvrlur Duohuilisiil eiocutlDn. 

of V1n:ll Willi wWoli I nm iuiqn»l>il«l."- 

"Am Krvmncli planeod. 
iniialnllnn>, pulDl«l aul *bii 
Tucabnhnr that tgiit* Ibe ifn 



I apedmen of art, and edited 
AAHo SehooU. Katuat. 



•• or 8e»HnB'» Vlrtfl I ciddo' 
It floDUIni it many oiceltaacBB n 
nod Ibo beaa'y of tfpographysuf 
Bontro-Uble."— Phd>. B. c. HriL 

^'~ tttr fttrthei- latlmonlali. 




Blair's Latin Pronunciation, 

An inanify Inln I 
By Prof. Bidlr. of Ui 



GREEK. 
Crosby's Greek Grammar, 
Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis, 

MYTHOLOO-Y. 
Dwight's Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

School edition, TJniversity edition, 

ieMl:rtpWofJJn8SuiL™tTra«"iI!hlniwho\oJS"paru«"jiil.lE 
lnuUion. llic mythoLngiua alluilona no froqucdl la Htantais ■•• 



L ffnClr tha olAatlcal 



F 
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"It winta Lo element of completooess. Itip hy i 
with which I am aeqaalDled. The ootes are Jnpt 
when he most needs nelp."— Prih. C. A. Bdhkih, O 



_.. ....... J — .p ihB BlndeDt 

H, Caledonia Grammar School, 7t. 

imlned Senrlng's Virgil with Intereat, aoil find that it more neiulj' 

mrxvs we nsoM of etcdenta than Vaa\ of any other edition with which I un BC- 

Smi Qmeue Oonferenae Seminary. 

" I havB hoEQ wishing lo get a Hlghl of It. and it eiceeda my eipectatlonii. It la 
kbeantlfnl hook in evory reepact, and beare evidence of caretul and critical Mndy. 
TliG engravla^ add inatrnctlan bb well aa Interest to the work. I ahaU recommaDd 
It to my claBBOB."— Pbin. Cms. H. Cbaium.™, ptonawod Zotf*«s' Seminary. 

■' A. B. Bamea & Co, hare publlehed an edition of the first Fix honks of Vlnrira 
Shield, which I* sqpeiior to Ite predeceaeore In i^erer^ respecra. The pnhUetaers 
liave lione o eood aorvice lo the cauBe of claBBlHil trtocaHon, and the hook desorrea 
a lume tirfuStlon."— PRor. Gsohqh W Colijibd, Bnoklyn frlt/terliTilr:, y. T. 

"Myotlcnilon was called In Bearioir'B Vlrsllliy the fSctof Us cuuminiiiB avooa- 
t>idnrv which wonld ohvlalo Ibo necesBlt? of procuring a lexicon. But use In Ihfi 
TO has iinpreBBed me moat ravorably with the accnracyandjnstproporOon 
itcs, and the ireneral ciccllDncp of Ub irrainmatlcal BUEireBtlnnA. The gen. 
^riBi ' "" '■ — '- ■- ' '-- • ■— — ' '■- ' '- '-■--'-'- 

Vfnril. It amis t . 

^ Crincdoa Big/i au/tM^., .'a. 
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SEARING'S VIRGIL. 

SPECIMEM" FRAGMENTS OP LETTEBB. 

•-ladoptUgludlj."— Pkih. V. Daehbt, Zoiuloun Scliool, Va. 

"Illke Searing's Virgil. "—Pbof. Bbibtol, Elpon, CoSege, Wii. 

"Meeta iny desireB very thoronghly."— Pbot. CtiBB, Berea OaSt0, Ohio. 

^BupirlurloanrothBredlHonofVlrgll."— Pmb-Hju, J(aaiB aaige,Mo. J 

" Bhall adopt It at Qnce."~PRiN. B. P. Baxbr, Seatvy Female IniOlvle. Ark. 

"Your Virgil is a ieauts."—Psar. W. H. Db Mottk, lUiwU Female VoUege. " 

"After use, I regard it the heat."— Pbih. G. H. Babtos, Borne Academy, X.T. 

"We like it better eveiy day."— Pbi». K. K. Bdshbui, AUeatoam Academy, Pa. 

" I am delighted with yont Vlrgtl."— Fbih. W. T. LBOHiKu, Pieree Academy, Mwa. 

"Stands well the test of clasB-room."— Pbih. P. A. ChjlBK, Lyani CoL Inst., Iowa. 

"Idonotaeehnwltcan be improved."— Pedj.N.F.D.Browhk, Cliarl. Hall,Md. 

"TbemoBtcomplelfl thallhavoseon."— Prin-A-Bbown, Columbua Sigh ScJimi, 

■' Our Proftdsor of LnngoagB very highly approTefl."-«uPT. J. G. laaa, Itooi 

inautm i^fimu. 

"It reBponilfl to a want long felt hy teacher*. It Is lieamKhl and complete."— 
Paor. BBOoica. Vninerstli/ qf Sttnneeota. 

" The ideal edition. We want afew moreclaBPlcaDf the same Bort-"— PKm.C.F. 
P. Bahcboft, hookoul Xounlabt ImHtTOe, Tean. 

"I certainly have never aeon an edition eo complete with important reaulBites for 
B stndenl, nor with anch fine teit and general meclanlcal eiecntion."— ram. J. B. 
Fabk, nnicereilv i^ Deseret. Utah. 

•'II 1b charmhig hoth In Its design and eieentlon. And, on the whole, I (hint it 
,s the beet thing at the kind that I have seen."— Poor. J. Ds F. Richabds. Fret, 
pro tem. if Urtl-eereify of Alabama. 

"Bi beauty of eiecntiOD. in jndldODB nolaa, and in nn adaqnato vocahulary. It 
neiitE alt nralas. I Bhall recommend Its Introdnctlon."— Pbeb. 3. K. pArTEnsoH, 
JOnCuatv AyriviUui-al and Meclmntcal OOOege. 

"Contalningagoodvocabnlary and Judicious notee^ It will enable the IndnBdiona 
etndeui to acquire an accurate knowledge of the moet Interesting part uf VltgO'a 
works.*'- FBur. J. T. Ddhkldi, Eiul Atabama OBtlege. 

lO element of completouess. ItlphyftrU .. . 
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2'he JVational Series of Standard SchoolSooki. 

RECORDS. 



Cole's Self-Reporting Class-Book, 

For eavlDe the Teacher's labor in uTflraflng. At cnth onenlDc : 
Tablcx rhoi^ng ao; ecbalar'a ntaudlng 01 & JauDe and entirely obi 
■ilyofcomputatiou. 

Tracy's School- Record, 

For koopirg b simple bnt fsact waiii of Attendance, Dapotlment. and SchoJsc. 
ship. The larger edition con Win a also a Calendar, an iilensive listof Topir- '- 
€(impe«itiDim and CoUijunle? Tbor-"" ''^" fii.-.-* t, ,*«..— a*.,..^^^*!^..- t^ v 
TeubecB, elc 



Pocket editiou, 

ince, Depaclment. and 

Short ^jectnres. SngjceeUone to Tanng 



Brooks' Teacher's Registerj 

PrcBontB at one view a record of Attendance. Bii^ilatioi 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book, 



TbiB Is ihe most complce and convent 
rcoordlng BcciUtiunf. 

National School Diary, 

A llllie book of blank forme for weekl 
from teacher to parent. A great convonlo 



It Reeord offered to tbe pnbHc. BesldeH 



REWARDS. 



National School Currency, 



nottMtlifnlitreilhcT 



TACTICS. 

The Boy Soldier, 



3'ke JVational Seriei o f Stttitdard ^■■ •h 

CHARTS. 



CDDtslnlng ft nnm- 



McKenzie's Elocutionary Chart; 
Baade's Reading Case, 

Thia retusrkablfl plcco nf achool-ronm fornllure Is t 

.lerui primary caida. By on arranniinient of elliJun ci 

ilui: \i xboHn U) tlie clu? a. Tweiitj-eigbl IbuutotHi CrsueparillaDH may b 
ftflordlDs a larlot; or progreeiWe eierci«cB ubich do otber piece of a; 
DfRre. One nr iU beat tcatnrea Is, that it la eo exceedingly jtlmple sa not lo 
of order, wlula It mo; be operated wllJi one finger. 

Marcy's Eureka Tablel, 

A new ajatem roc Ibe Alpbubi;!. by which It ou* ba taught wllhDnt Ul 

Scofield's School Tablets, 

■i Five CsrdB.eil " ..... 

ihig. Object-Lcaai 

Watson's Phonetic Tablets, 

Four Card?, and Eight Sartbcee ; teaching Prooluiclaliau aid Elucntlon phonetlc- 

Page's Normal Chart, 

The whole Bclence of Kleineniaiy Sounds tabolalod. By the ouLbor of Page's 
riieory and Piaflico of ToBcbing. 

Clarit's Grammatical Chart, 

Elhlbila the vpliulo Science of Languago in oi 

Davies' Mathematical Chart, 
Monteith's Rererence Maps, ' 

Eizh> Nambers. Monnlwl on RollerB. N 
that to I'le pupil it a short dlalanc« they a 
Mrfc men tm/ lo the teacher. 

Willard's Chronographers, 

MlslorlcBl. Fonr Nnmbers. Ancient rhn 
American Chmnngnipber ; Temple of Tlmo 



APPARATUS 



1 



Harrington's Goontetrical BEwAx 

Tlieao patented blocks are Id'mtd, so that each - - m MO je i^BcWed. 

Harrington's Fractional Blocks, 
Steele's Chemical Apparatus, 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus, (sMp.2S) 
Steele's Geological Cabinat, (seep.2S) 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus, fsea p.30) 
Bock's Physiological Apparatus, 

47 




^^f 2yte J^atio nat Series of Standard Sehoot-Sooks, ■ 

r MUSIC. 

The National School Singer, 

Bright, nen moalc fnr the d*; ecbool, embracing Sans LoBnoaB, EisrclBo Souga, 
BoDgE or Hiudf , Unlcr, PrompuicBB bdi! Ubodlente, d( liultielr; and Nalnre, Pittrl- 
otic lUid TclnpuriiutB Songs, Olieuing and CloBlna Monge ; In (act, everylliing useded 
la the achool-raum. Sy an eminent Musician and Conipaeer. 

Jepson's Music Readers. 3 vols. 

ThflBB lire not bootn from whicli children simply learn looei, purmt-IUtB, hut 
teacb Ilie Hnbjecl progreSF>lvelj— the teholar loarnlug to read maeic b; melhodn slui' 
liar to tbOAe trmplofed In teacblng blm to read piinli^ langoage, Anj tiacber, 
taonever limorant 01 mn^lc, provldM he con. upon trial, tilmply souid the ecaIe,iiiB7 
teacb I1 witbuot UB^Ieiance, and will end by beSnga eood dinger blmBelr The "Ble- 
mentatj Unelc Header," or ttret Tolumfl, iWlj dcyelopB tbe ajrstem The two com- 
panlon volumee can; the same meihud Into the higher ^^ea, bat tbeir u»e la not 

The Flret Reader iB alvo pnbliahed in three parts, at 30 cent! oach, Ibr thou who 
pcufer them in ibal [urm. 

Bartley's School Hjimn and Tune Book. 

A neloctlon otappropriaie Hymns, of on unBectarton ebaracter, carefBllT ctaislBed 
and Bettopipular nod "Blneable" Tnne?. ror opening and closing eiendaei. The 
National, AnnlverBary, and PaitlDg Hjmn« form a valnnljle teatnre. 

Nash & Bristow's Cantara, 

The nrptTOlnme Is a complete mnalcal tort-book forstihools of every grade. No, S 
Is a choice aeloctlon of SoloB and PartSonm. The anlhon' are Dirnftors of Mnoic 
in lite public schools of New York City, in which these hooka are the Btandaid of 

The Polytechnic 

CollBcaon of port Bonm for High and Normal Schools and Clabo. This work con- 
tains n ouanlily of eicoiainBiv vfflnable malnrial. hereietoro accessible only In sheet 
form or BCflttered in nnmcroua aud GusUy works. The CDllecllun of *> College Bongi " 
is u very attractive Itutorc. 

Curtis' Little Singer,— School Vocalist, 

Kingsley's School-Room Choif,— Young Ladies' Harp, 

Hager's Echo {A Cantata). 

■ DEVOTION. 



■Brooks' School Manual of Devotion, 



,._. , JK of a hymn, selectlona 

id pupils, and a prayer. Its TBine tac 






Brooks' School Harmonist, 



\ 



ti^, S. Barnes & Co;8 Cat^^logul 
DEPiEIMEKT OF GEDERAl IITESIIOBE, ■ 
PBICBS INCLUDING POSTAGE. ^^^ 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 
Object Lessons — Welch, $100 

Thla Ib b completE eiposltioo of [lie popnlar modern sjstem 0/ " olijecl-loscli- 
Ing," for ttsochcrB orprlmurf clai:'BeH. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching — Page, - - 1 50 

Thl» loLume hSF. wlthaiit doubt, bemi rend by Ivo hundred thoneaDd leacbere, 
»nd il» popiilurtlj remolDB undtmiDisbcd— lureu cdlttonn beini; sibBintdl yentlj. 
It iTBBthe ploaesr, saUU now Dbe pslrlarcb, nf prDtexelonal workB Ibrtearben. 

The Graded School— Wells, I 35 

TliBptoper»oyloor(ranizegrBdod BChoolB la here illnstnitBd. Theontborhaa 
BTiUed bimnplf nfihiibepiplemenuof theBoveral pypiome prevalent in BoMoiLMew 
York, PhllsUeJpbiB, Cincbmad, SL toniB. and other ciUcs. 

The Normal — Holbrook, - - - - - 1 50 

Oarrlea b working ttboa} on Ita rlslt to teacberB. Bbowlnj: the miHit approved 
mstbodB of IBDchli!!' all the common braoeliep. Including the imbnicalllies, eiplan- 
BtloDp, donienrtration», and defiPltloiiB Intrndactory and peculiar [o each branch. 

School Management— Holbrook, - - . . 1 50 

Treatlog of the Teacbar'a QDaliacattona ; How to overcome DlfllcolHe!' In Self 
nod OTbtire ; Ori-itnl?jil)oa ; DiKrliiltne ; HelbodB of Indttig Diligence and Order ; 
Slralczyln Monsgcmont; Object Teachtci;. 

The Teachers' Institute — Fowle, - - - - 1 25 

Thia in > volomeof aneireslionB Imph'ed by Hieaurhor's eipeHonEoal InstltiitSB, 
In the iD'trucriim ofynane tencherB, A IboUBBcd pDlatB of iDtcreBtto lliis daaa are 
BJOBl BatiHliiclorllj doali with. 

Schools and Schoolmasters — Dickens. - - - i 25 

Appropriate BBlecllone tima tbe writings of Urn ip'eat povelift. 

The Metric System — Davies, .... i 50 

ConniderHd ttllb refferanee to Its eoneral Introdnellon, and ambrflclnc tta viewB 
of John Quincy Adams and Sir John Herecbrl. 

The Student; The Educator — Phelps, - - each, 1 50 
The Discipline of Life — Phelps, - - - - 1 75 

The nillboreBS of thCTO workB is one oflbe rooBtdlsttniniLsheil writers on eiln- 
cnilim; and tbeycannnt Iliilio provHavulnaliln udditinn 10 tbei^cbool flnd Tcaihoni" 
Librarlem heln,; in a high doeree bolh Jntcrestlug and ineti ncllvB. 

A Scientific Basis of Education — Hecker, - - 2 50 
AdaptalloD of alady and elttsBlflcattun by tempenunenU. 



L 



f Tea 

I IhBo' 



ySe JVationat Teachers' Z,ibraty, 



Teachers' Hand-Book — Phelps - - - • $i 50 

Br Wu. F. Phelfs. Prinoipat of Mluneiota State NdodiiI School Embiadne 
lbs objects, tiljtDry, otgimliiiiion mnd manuemeat of Teactiers' Inslimies. followed 

by MctboJs of Teaihiit,!!! detail, for all tSetiiDdsnientalt '- ""- - 

teacher, every pramcalteachet, eveiy eipciliDiced teacher i 






\ 



n, needs Uiia book. 
Frsm Iki Nrm York Triiuni. 

The discipline of the school should prepare the child for the disdnllne of life. 

Muatry schoolmaster, aecordmgly, holds ■ portion of yilal interest to the de«- 
— , jf the republic, BOd should neglej;! no means for the wise and efficient di«chUKe 
of his significant functions. This is the key-QOte □( the present excellent toIudw. 
In rtew of the supremo Importance of the teacher's calling, Mr. Phclpa has presented 
an eWiorale malein of Instmcliop in the elcmems of leamiog, with a complete ds- 
taB □! methods and procesBes, dlustratcd with an abundance of practical examples 
and enforced by Judliihnis counsels, which may serve as an aid to the teacher in the 
peHbroiMce of his atduous duUes and in the sttainment o( the highest eicellenee 
in bla profession. The authors directions may not always be accented without 

themaelvos; but they are always sugieBtiTe, and cannot fail to be of slenal value 
Jo ^Me who are iualeulering upon their prafMsion and beginning to comprehend 

American Education — Mansfield - - - - 150 

A treatise on the principles and elements of educaflon^ as pnctised la thii 
country, with ideas towards distinrlive republican and CbiiBtian educaBoQ. 

American Institutions — De Tocqueville - - - 1 50 

A valuable indeito the genius of our Govemiaent. 

Uniyei^al Education — ■ May hew ■ - - - 1 75 

The subject is approached with the dcai, keen petcepUon of one who has ob- 
HCTlei Its nisessity, and realiied its fea^biiity and eipediency alike. The redeem- 
ii^ and elevalUie power of improved common bchools constitutes the Inspiration tX 
the volumn. 

Higher Christian Education — ■ Dwight - - - 150 

A treatise on the principles and spMt. the modes, directions and results of all 
true teaching; showing ih-U right education should appeal to every BlemeDt of eo- 
Ihuidasm in^ teacher's nature. 

Oral Training Lessons — Barnard - - - 1 00 

The object of this very useful work is lo furnish material for inatructois ta 
impart orally to tliBir clasaea, in biKBehea not usually taught in common schools, 
etabracing all deputments of Natural Science and much general knowledge. 

Lectures on Natural History — Chadbourne - - 75 

Affbrdioe many themes for oral instruction in this interesting science— especially 

Outlines of Mathematical Science ^ Davies - - 1 00 

A lainual suggntlni; ihe best methods of presentiag mithematlcBl Instruction 
on the part of the teacher, wilh that 'jimprebenBlvc view o( the whole which Is neo- 

Nature and Utility of Mathematics — Davies - - 1 50 

of pure mathematics, with a bigxdy ingenious appliira^on oj' their results lo the d^ 
velDpment of the essential idea of the diffetent branchea of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary — Davies and Peck - - 5 00 

This cyclopaedia of malhematicaJ science defines, with cornpfeteness. predsioti, 

I aecumey. every tw^hnlcal term; thus codstiluting a popular a-eallse on each 

biaucb. and a genoiil view of the whole subject. 
"0 



The JVaiional Teachers' Library. 



Liberal Education of Women— Orton ■ ■ **i 50 

TreBtB of " the demaDd md tbo method ;" twin); t, GOmpUstloa of the beat uid 
moBt Bdvauced thought on thl» eubioct, by the Leiidiiig writcre and ednoton Is 
BDgUnd Dad America, Edited by a Profassor In Vasaat College. 

Education Abroad -Northrop *i 60 

'vnntageB or aendttie amerioB 
Lo)jsl I'rDVCDtloD of HUlerwj, 
itinQted subJeciB. By the Son. 



BKTetiiry at EdBcatlon 

The Teacher and the Parent— Norlhend ■ . *i so 

wUlDg lo lu iras lislii, and lu Hilmnlate thi;jn toldclily. 

The Teachers' Assistant- Northend ■ ■ . *i so 



re direct)! ca 

School Government- Jewell *i so 

Full of 
gBoeral at 

Grammatical Diagrams— Jewell *\m 

Tbe dingrnm Byslam of leaGhing grammar eiplaloed, deftDded. and trnprared. 
The cnrion.-' In llteruCure. tbe eearcHer fur trutli. Ibuee tulereitied io new iavenlloiiB. 
■s whLI ub (be di^clplw of Prof. Clark, who wooid Pe.> Ihclr Bivuiite theory ^rly 
trenied. all wsot ihit^ book, Thero are many wliu vunld liko to be made (Euiillar 
iritb tblB tyium betore rIeklDg It« nee In a cIohe. The opportunity In bem adbrdeO. 

The Complete Examiner— Stone *\%h 

CondMle of a eerlos of qucttlone im every Eng]it<li bisnch of school and aodemlo 
Inflructfon. will) ral^rence In a giveo paue nr article of leading teit-bookH where 
tbe answer mny ho fonnd in ftiU, Pieuarw lo alil LearbT' in EGcnrinr^ cortlflcatBa, 
puplbi ill preiMrtug for praraotlon, and toaehers in ueleclbig review iiucBtioDB. 

School Amusements— Root *i so 

To BBBlHt teacbere In mRhlni- the Bcbool interesting, with binte apnn Ihe manage- 
ment of tbe Bcbool-room. Biilea for mllilnij and syninaBllc eiBrcieaa are inclnded. 
lUmtmifid by diagtauiB. 

Institute Lectures- Bates *i 50 

Tlieaa laolare*. origlually delivered before tnBiltutet, are liasod npon Tarloni 
■uplcB in the dcpnrtmonts of mcnUl and moral cultnre. The volnmis »> calculated 
lo proparo tho will, awaken the inquiry, anil etimulatu tbe Ihonght of liia z^alom 

Method of Teachers' Institutes— Bales ■ ■ *75 

SeI» rorth tliebe^t nietliui urcnndocling Inxtliniee, with a detailed acconntof tbe 
objeci, oixaniiatinn. plan of InBtmcCiun, and tme theory of cdncnUDii OD wtdch 
sneb InBlrneOon ebould be baaed. 

History and Progress of Education • • ■ - *i so 



National School Z,ibrary. 



THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

blued llun in ilii«FolJv('tlnnur>uiJiilu(Jbuoln, ChiU I rt'ii noil ocliiUa alike * ill bi 
Ouil ■mplB rood fui Ibi.- mlixl, uf lb« •art Uttl is euUv digitatai. wblle nut dgaoi 
■Huh to tho leval of modern comaDce. 



LIBRARY OF LITERATURE. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. UoytK*^ liiueirutcd Ed.. %\ m 
Young's Night Thoughts - . . - tlu. . . l cu 
Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. . do. . . i eo 

Thomson's Seasons do. , . i co 

Pollok's Course of Time .... do. . . i co 

Thnnc worki>. miHldn or ibi^ ht^L anil yana llieralBce, an beauUfulIf UlniDaUid, 
lud iiolea oiplBin bU diiolitrdl uii:uul»|c<t. 

Lord Bacon's Essays {B".yd'8 Edition) . . . i co 

Aiintlior ti™i"t EngllKii i:1ifb1c, ufTunlliitt Iba hlgbest exMiuijle of purily Is Un- 
fiiai^u stid style. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Popr. . . 80 

ThoKu H-li.) nru uiinhle lo ri'«l Ih!" it""!""! of uiiiliint wrUers In the orlglaal, 
BboDld not nill \i> HVQll thumxcti'm uribVa tuelrlciJ vunlou. 

Compendium of Eng. Literature— Cleveland, 2 26 
English Literature ofXIXlh Century do. % %h 
Compendium of American Literature do. % 35 

Kenrly ona bandred and Sny tbonMbd vulaues of Prof. CLevEMRD'a Iniinltahb 
eoropandlunn have bcpn mid. Taken loralliBr tboj pirioni a compleio view ol 
lltsralors. To tba mHD tvhn run aUnrd bat a ruw baoli> tbu>c will supply Uu ptaca 
of on eiUualTe library. Prom command all onii of Ilia vcrf blKlieat *utborltlea Uie 
fUllowlDS citiwtta wtll glis aome Idus of lbs enlbnalavm with wbl<ii the wotla ire 
neardad by ecbolan : 

With tba Bible and yonr volun)"" one migbl Imvo llbnrloa withont niry palnfti] 
r^ret.— Tbe work ouinot be fODul (ram whlcli In the tiuno llmlla an mncb luteivrl- 
Inft and valnahlo InlDnnallon may bo obulnod. — IIimkI tule, flue •cbaUrSblTi 
■kmlllar acqaalnlance wllh llMrelare, nswearlBd Induitry.UctaajnlrBd bypraalee 
■n interoM la Ibe euKnre of tbe young, and regard for truth, parity. pblluthHipy 
and rctlglcni an united In Hi. Clevetand.— A Jndjrinent dear and IiDpariliL • MMe 
■t once delicAtA and acvere.— The bloirnpblea are Joat and dlurimlnMliio- An 
Bdmlnbla blrd'a^eya vl«w.— ArqnalntE Ibe readn with the cbineterlitle mMhad, 
tone, and qnallty of each wrtlor. - Snctlnct, careftiUy wrilten, and wondBTlUly oom- 
prahenalve la duUll. etu,, etc. 

Mirion's Poelical Works—CLETHAHD . . . 8 S5 



^ 
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National School J,lbraty. 

library'of history. 

Seven Historic Ages — Gilman, • - - - %\ 

- - - - - - - - ,rtan». Thepe d 

1^ reader, and gi 



Or, Talfca flboDl Kiiige, Qneens, nod Bnrhartans. Thepe dcHehlHil pketchps of 
llluBtroted. 



Outlines of General History — Gilman, - - - i 25 

Tlie number of fiicts whicb tbe BDlhor has compraeeal into tbeee ontUne akeldiep 
1b renlly »iirprl*lu? ; tbe chaplera on the Middle k^f anfl FeoUnllBin aflotd Blriklng 
eiamplca of hla pawer uF Bucciuct but comptehensii'e Ptaiemimt. In hie choice of 
repr??<;jiljtllve period? and overte In tbe h^ludcd of NatioDS he ahowa ver7 poDod 
JndgiDeai, and bis ctiamclerlzalioa at conaplcuoae bletorlcal flgurea ia accarate ana 

Great Events of History — Collier, - - - - i 50 

Tbis celebrated wort edited for American readers by Prof. O, H. ■Wlllta. givef. In 
a feni* orplctnrea, a [ileasanilj reiulahle and eaeilj remembered vleiv of Iho Chris- 
Man ITS, K^h chapler ia headoci by Up ccnlral point of inCerepl to oAbrd apsocistloTi 

A neO'^nfh'K'A npptndix of Rreat value 1b udrjetl. 

History of England — Lancaster, - - - - i 50 

Ad smingemenl of The eatentlal (acta of HngUsb History in the briefCal mnnner 
coDBleteDt niib cleameas. With a fiuf Hap. 

History of Liberty— Aiken, i 00 

Eiplalnlns; the grnwih of the " feir conenmmste Bower" of freedom In America 
la the reeult of ceDturiex of tii&l and experience in Ibe Old Worid. 

Critical History of the Civil War — Mahan, - - 3 00 

A logical analyst* of campalgnp and batliea, and the cawe* of victory and dtftsL 
HyDr. Awl Mahan, flraipresiileiir of Oljeriln Colleee. Dr. Msban never fnivaui that 
hiBlory \% " philosophy teaching by eiamplep,'^ and iiitt work eboald l>fc a te^t-buok 
toi Americou youth. 

History of Europe — Alison, 2 50 

A reliable and Flandanl work, which coverB with clear, connected, and completa 
Dirrsllie tbe eventPnl occnrrencee of the TesCB A.S. 11S9 to IB15, being mainly a 

History of Rome^RicoriJ, 1 75 

An entertaining nsrRitJve for the yonn);. Illuatrati3<l. Embracjug aucccEslvcly, 
The Kings ; The RcpubUc ; The Empire. 

Ecclesiastical History — Marsh, 2 00 

A hlBlorj of the Church In all agca, wilh a comprehenBive review of all rnnn* of 
religion rrom the creation of the world. No otiicr BonnM: alRirdB, in tho Hima com- 
paw, the InformaUon here conveyed. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews — Mills, - - - 1 75 

The record of "Ood^'B people" from tie rail of Ahroliam to the dcalniotlon of 
JenmUem; gathered Ulisa nonrcop tacrcd and profiine. 

The Mexican War— Mansfield, . . - - 1 50 

A hialorv of Ita oririn, and a detailed acrannt of lu vldorlse ; »lth offltial dc- 
Bpalibea, the treaty of peace, and valuable lalilea, Illnatrated. 

Early History of Michigan — Sheldoti, - - ■ 2 50 

A work of value and deep Iniereat to the people of the Weet. Complied nnder 
the BuporvisloD nf Hon. LewlB Casa. Porlralta. 

History of Texas— Baker, i 25 

A pllhy and IntereBting repnme. Coplnnsly lllaettated. The State conBtituClim 
and eitncta from the ap^echea and wrillnga nf eminent Teiana are apponded. 
53 
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National Miitorical I^ibrary. 
NEW LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 



Barnes' Centena^ History, *f6 oo 

" One Hundred Tears (jf Ameriean Ind/paidena." Thla Bnperbly llliutrBted 



nark, by the HnChor cifBamcB' Btler Ulsioiies " (for eehaolel, U approprbilely 

* — ed la me "cantBmital year" (ISTtf)- An aiteDded ■-—J-—-- C-.-.- ^ 

"■ ■ idlnetdea ii 

lUl Uie vOD 

imponimt e< 



hlalory from tL , ..,., 

Hilar for (hb mSBees, and cepeclallr wlUi Uie joimg. Tbe stylo le tberslbre 



B^tular for (hb mSBees, and cepeclallr wlUi Uie 
fiteJlke andviyid, carrying tho reader aloni; by Un 
■o tbBt wheu be begins so account of an unporu 
down Ibe bcuk untS be ttnipheB. 
^r- Sold oniy by tabtori^tiim. 

Lamb's History of New York City. 

One of tbe mo»t imporlant works erer lesned. It M}enB w^tb abrief onUlae of tbe 
condition of tlie uld Hurld prior (o the Bettlement ot^tbe new, and pnxssede to Elte 
B careiul anaJv^Is of tho tno greBt Dntcb Commercial Cortiontlons to wblcb New 
York owes lie oridn. It ekelchsB tbe rise and growlh of the UlUe colpni on U«n- 
bartan Island ; descrlbaR the Indian Wars ffttb tvblFli It waa afflicted ;Blyee color 
■nd life 10 iu Dntch mlere ; paints Its sobtngsIlDU b; tbe Bngllah, lis dter vlciad- 
tndea, tbe Revolatiou of 1089; In shorl. It TeaOB the reader throDghane oontlnuoae 
chain of eventi down to tbe American Bevotatton. Then, gatbermg Dp the thread s, 
IbB autbor girea an snistlc and comprBbeniiTe aixonnt of the progresa of tbe Olty, 
In extent, edncation. CDltnre. lltenture, Art, and political and commercliil impor- 
tonce, darln^r tbe last centnry. Prominent persona are introduced In all the diffOT- 
eal periods, with choice bits of (bmily hlaiory, and {{Umpses ot aocial life. The 
work contsins maps of the City m the different decades, and reveni rare pwlralta 
ftom arisinal paintings, which have novor before been engraved. The Uloetallona, 
aboDtaaOin nnmber, are all of an Intereattnc and hishlf artiatic character. 

The work is now bebig published, bf entecripthm onl;, in aboat SO parti, at 90 

Carringtoti's Battles of the Revolution, - - - $6 oo 

A careful description and annlysls of every engaBament of the War Ibr Indepon- 
danee, with topographical charts prepared f^ooi personal enrvey? by tlie autbor, a 
velerau omaer of tbe U. S. Army, and Profeseor of Miiilary Science lu Wabash 

Baker's Texas Scrap-Book, - - - - - $5 oo 

Comprietng lh« Hletoiy. Biography. Liter) 

1_ Y valuable collection 0' — .— i-i . 

id In ajiy otliei' form. ' 

LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Literature and Fine Arts. - ?3 00 

A complete indei to all terms employed In bellee lettree, philosophy, theoloBV, 
law, mythology, painting, mnelc. sculptnre, architecture, and all kindred aru. 

The Rhyming Dictionary— Walker, - - - i 25 

A serricc^le manual 10 composers, being a complete Index of allowable rbymel. 

The Topical Lexicon — Williams, - - - - i 75 



TbB ueefal terms of the Engliph lanEDage daialfitil bg tv^wtt nnd arranmd ai 

— ■'— — "-ir ftfflnitloB of meaning. wFth Btyinc'--'-- =—-'-' ' "■-- 

entertaining and instroctive work. 



eording to their afflnitles of meaning, with etymologies, dednltlDns, Uld nhiatm- 



Mathematical Dictionary — Davies and Peck, - - 5 00 

A tboroui,'h comiHiudium of thu aclence. with iliustmtiouu and ilcUuitlaas. 
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J^ationnl Siographical Zibraty, 



LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Autobiography of President Finney, - - - $2 oo 

Thfl '■Memolra nf Bav. Casrlee G. Finoey, wrlttaii br hlmselT," wltH Portmil on 
leaL ThH work prapente the eiperlencK, laborB, and UioiiirhtB of Ilie eminent 
Vanjrelisl, Preacher, aiid Teachsr. Jt Riyaa the hletory of ffle great revlvala In 
■hlehhelaborail.anduieohlB work in connetOou withOberllii CoUeea. 

The hook Ib ftiil of jipraonal inddentB IJIaHiratlng the power of the Qospal npon 
le BoartB and ilvea ormen, aud of practical enggeBtioiiB for the uromulion of revl- 
ilB. It is nl»o riuh in its eihibition of peraonal reUglouii eipMtencB, uid of the 
stnro and the efflcacj of prayer. -n r 1 

of P, P. Bliss- 

--amomorialaot thela „ „ 

ered by ihn handf nf Invinc frltnde will commend ihemaelves to n great muititnao 
of interested roadere. Ten thonsand oonien of the book were eolcf within Ihirty 
days after publication. Il conlaiua steel-plate ensravingB of the BUhb family, and ■ 
namber of^new eongs wiib mnnlc not before publlibed. 

Life of Dr. Sam Johnson — Bosweil, - - - 2 25 

This work ban heen liefore tbe public for neventy vears, with IncreaBloc approba- 
tion. BoaweUiB known ae " the prince of blograpbere." 

Henry Clay's Life and Speeches — Mailory. 2 vols., 4 50 

ThlB great A.merlcaQ Btateeman commandB the admiration, and his dtancter and 
deeds Bollolt tiie atndy of every patriot, 

I Life and Services of General Scott — Mansfield, - i 75 

il The hero of the Meiican w»r, 
' tn American military circles, A 

events than UioBs by whlcb he Blgnaiized bii 



Hilary circles, etioDld not bo forgotten In the wblrfof m 
.._ .,_ _vi.i, 1.. .1 — 11., J i-iniEelf lUnatrated. 



5 Autobiography, ---..15 

11 lUb, tntusl&led and edited by bis IHend ai 
nanlic career. With portrait. 

' Lives of the Signers — Dwight, ... i ^ 

\ The memory of tliB noble men who declared 01 
r own '* live?, fortuQOB, and sacred honor," uhotdc 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds — Cunningham, - - 15° 

A candid, tm tbtbLand appreclatlTS memoir of the great painter, with a compilation 
ofbiadlKoarBeB. ThBIolnmo Ib a teit-book fDroxflstB.aa wellas tboeewbo would 
BCqnirelbe rudimoDtaotarl. With a portrait. 



I 



uciluu and cuitival 



7S 

laiid marl JCB, deBli,Tiud OBpediUly 



J 



r LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Life in Ihe Sandwich Islands— Cheever ■ -Ji so 



J^ational School Ztbraty, 



ho-'heart DflhoPaclllc, sbU wHeiindl8."»howanioatTlylfll»l!iB 
iraBtbelwem the depth riruwnHlalinn and Iwrbnri-m.iinaibcliKht 
■nn Uheity of dyUiiatlun, so oiprrtly realiiaid la Ihoe t^tands under ibe 
homuiizlne iuflnence of the CluliitlBn reli^on. lllustrstod. 

The Republic of Liberia— Stockwell ■ . . i 25 

ale. i^Dil, and prodncUoni 
4IMc». v\ai B Bislorj at 



ts of Iha geogrjplij. cilmafe. i^Dil, and prcrfncUoni 
coimtrj ■ n iTie cobsi of 4IMc». n\th a Bislorr at 






Itarly appropriate aa aa imtrunmnt of 
iria 1b Ultely to beai an imporlaut put 

Ancient Iflonasleries of the East— Curzon ■ i 50 

Discoveries in Babylon & Nineveh— Layard i 76 

A Run Through Europe— Benedict, . . . . 2 oo 
St. Petersburgh— Jermann i W 

The Polar Regions— Osborn i 25 



Thirteen Months in the Confederate Army 

>nd rlilnii tnm (be ruiki tiy loTdli^rly cu.iilucl to paBlUoDi of reepansi- 
blllty. h»H rtin.rluWa opponqiilllrs for Hie •oqiiiriUon of Biott respw*- 



<Dlo.i]Me«u 
eodi of blstoi 



r 



JVationat School l.lbrary. 



RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 
Abbott's Commentaries— Matthew and Mark, $2 50 

with Notef, Comments. Maps, snd Dlintratlnni ; bIhd, an Intrudaclion tu the 
Btadvoribi! Mew TepUmenl, s condcaHed Lifeof Cbriei. andHTubaUr HarmonrDr 
ttaaOoepels. Tradu edition, £^.60; enbecrlpdon eOiUOD, rOfSlBva, I3.5D. 

Acts of the Apostles, $1 75 

With Nolee, etc., «s above; aleo, on Introdnction to tts tladj, a Gantttur, 
Chronological Table, etc. 

Ray Palmer's Poetical Works, * oo 

An eiiinlsltP BdUton of Ihe complelo hyrane and other poeticil wrltlnp* of tho 

Dale on the Atonemenl, 3 oo 

The theor; aid rael orCbriat'satonemanl prorDDndl; UEildered. 

The Service of Song— Stacy i 50 

A ireatlee on Sinpine, In pnhlic and privatfl dayotlon. Its hSelory, office, and 

True Success in Life— Palmer i so 

Bimest worde for the yoaiig wlio are ]u6t about tu meet the reapunBlbtllUeB and 
IsmiJlatlonn of malare UIc. 

"Remember Me "—Palmer i so 

Preparation far the Holy Commnnlon. 

Chrysostom, or the Mouth of Gold— Johnson i oo 

An entertaining dramatic nketcb, b; Rev. Edwin Johnson, UluHtratlng the 11K> 
and tiulea of St Chrysostom. 

The Memorial Pulpit— Robinson. 3 vole., each \ 50 

A serine of wlile-BwakE eemionB b; the popoUr pastor of the Memorial Pnalt]r- 

Responsive Worship— Budinglon go 

Lady Willoughby i oo 

The diary of a wife and mother. An historical romance of the ecienteent:i cen. 
tnry. At oqcd heautiftii and pathetic, entertaining and instructive. 

Favorite Hymns Restored— Gage i 25 

Horti of Iho standard hymns have underironc modlflcation or abrldgtuent by cotn- 
piltTJ, hnl this volume mutalnx thtm exactly u» written by the aulhore. 

Poels' Gift of Consolation ........ l 50 

A beautiful xelecllou of ptnma refonlng to Ihe death of children. 

The Mosaic Account of Creation i so 

The Miracle of T(>day ; or New Wllnepca- c.f the OoaneBS of Gcneals and BclBnca. 
WllhEflBByB on the Cause and Epoch of the preeent Inollmitlon of the Earth's Aria, 
Md on Copmology. By Charlce B. Worrloc. 
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A'aiional School Z,ibrary, 




VALUABLE LIBRARY BOOKS. 
Principles and Acts of (he Revolution, ■ . 300 J 

Com[>lled rrDm"Mlei'i Iteglelor," Being "b Foncctlim of SpeeclM*, OnUoni, I 

ODrl Proceeding*, wltb BkeicbvB and ttemiirki ou Uen nod Thlnas. Tbbivdkbll I 

lonK been cUadiird, IbDnKli fnr Duinr yran onE nt |>rliit, md t&e eager demsDd Ibr 1 

ItM TopabllcatJoD ladnccB uo pabUaben to ofibr Cliifi netv odlrion. ■ 

American Institutions— De Tocquevilie . - i 50 
Democracy in America— De Tocqueville . . 3 50 



Tbo views or Ihiii rtlfllngolBhed forclKUcr on llie Kcniu* 
tioDa are of unilltuitioi^ublo value, ud procflodln^ rrom a hU 
dam bav0 aq opportiuili; iu buir. 

Constitutions or Itie United Slates 

Oonlalni' llio CooKlUntton of ttlQ (l( 



ir political InMJln- 



liti>ry. IndlipoDiiable la h 



Bud oUier Important 



^ 



Public Economy of Ihe United Stales . . 2 25 

A Rill dlnenarlon of Ihs ralnlloni of Iho ITnlusd Sl.itc9 witli oUicr lutlODB. oipo- 
dally the rBuslbUlty or a, rree-lmda poUcj. 

Grecian and Roman Mythology— Dwigiit ■ 3 oo 

The i>refeiitiiili;n, In n KyMetnUk riirm, of Ihe Kablea ofAnHqnity, aObrdn mmt 
enlertnlnlaiirQiidlng, nnd \i vulusblo to oil as an lodiM lu tbo myllioluglral oIliuioDi 
Ko frequent In Utonituro. m well a» to eiuileotB of tho elnielbn nbo wimlil ponue lu- 
telllgeatlj the clualcal autbare. niuBtrated, 

General View of the Fine Arts— Huntington i 75 

The prepamtion of ihla work wa> euEgmted by the Inlcreaieit [nqulriea of ■ 
fTonp of youHK people contemlnH the proiTocIloiiK ariL) Hyloa of Ihe gwat nuwKjn 
■it art, whose oamea only wrru tbmlllar. Tbla aUlcmeDt 1« eufficlaiiE indBi of Ita 

The Poets of Connecticut— Everest ... i 73 

with Ihe hlDBtnphirjil pkBtcboB, tbia volnma tornu a complelo hlatory of Iho 
poetical UlsratDre of the Btuli), | 

The Son of a Genius-Hofland '^^ 



Sunny Hours of Childhood 

InteroBUng and moral storiea )br children. 

Morals for the Young— Willard 

Im^provement of the Mind— Isaac Walls ■ • 

> cla«alcal gtandard. No yoDn~ pcrean abaold gniw np without havlog v 



75 

75 I 



Church Music, etc. 



FTJBLI O WO PiSHIIF. 
Songs for the Sanctuary, $3 25 

By iSt. S. C. Robinbon, 13*4 Hymn?, with Tones. The moBl encceBerol moflem 
hymn snd taac book, for congrsgatlcmH and choirs. More than SOOJIOD copies hara 
been sold. Separate edJllons for Preshylcrlan, Congreratlonii and BaptlBt 
Charchee. Editions Tithonl Taae». t1.7B \ In laTve trne, ttal). Ahrldged edittou 
("HongB forOliriidanWQrBhlp"),B6a Hjnme, wfih Tunee, 11.60. Ch»pel edlllon, 
W7 Hjmna. with Tunos, 11.40. 

Psaims and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, ■ ^ 25 

Also hr Dr. Robinson. Dlffera from " Soiibb tor Ihe Sanrlaary "in having off Ul 
totNM eel to music, for pnrn coneregational Bbglng. laM Psalma and Hjnms, with 
'nmea. Cheap edicloa, $1.75 ; e£UoQ without TimeE, 75 cents. 

Baptist Praise Book, 3 50 

" ■ -V. Dna FuiXER, Lett, Poblp*, Fibh, Abmitsqe, Winkibk, HviBTs, LoB- 

■ ■ " " - loK. E.»q. 1311 HranH, with Tuubb. Edition 

u, SSO Hytna^, with Tnneif, tl.^ 



rl J. P. TIOL 



Plymouth Collection, 2 oo 

iCoagrBgatioaal.) By Rev. Hknrt ^Vard Bbechkh. IBJl lljaiim, with Tnnsa 
Separate edliloa Ibr Baptist Uhnrchea. Editions without Tunea, (1.25 and tl.TS. 

Hymns Of the Church. ^25 

{Dndenominatlgnal.) Bj Kkv. Diii. TuoarsoN, Vkkhilti, and Eddv. lOOT 



Refurrak Church in America. Eilklon wlthont Timer. «1.76. Ciiapel edition 
("HyinnBof Projet and Pralsu"), 330 Hjijiua, with Ttmee.lBctB. 

Episcopal Common Praise, 2 26 

TliG Service set to appropriate Hnelc. with Ttutea for all the Hynmi In tho Book 
of Cmnmoa Prayer. 

Hymnal, with Tunes, 1 ^5 

(Bpi?copal.) Bj Hall & Whiteikt, The new nymnal. net to Music. Edition 
with Chants, (leg. BdiUon of Hytiinii onl; <" Companion" Ujmnal),6Qcts. 

Metrical Tune Book. BypBnjrPmujpB i 00 

Quartet and Chorus Choir, b? j. p. holbbook. . 2 50 

CoDlflininc Mnsic for theUnadapted Qymns In Songs tor the Sanctuary. 

Pilgrim Iflelodies. By j. e. swbktbhi. l 26 

Chrislian Melodies. BjQbq B.CnEE™R. HjmDaanaTnnes. 1 00 

Mount Zion Collection, bj t. k frbk™s. FonhBChoir. 1 35 

Selah. ByTBas.UABTtHoa. For tliK Choir. 1 25 

Public Worship (Partly Responsive) .... 1 00 

Conlfllnlni com jilete services (not EplBOona!) tor Bve SabbathB : fbr use In schods, 
public Ini-tltntlons, aammer resorl*. chnrchoe wllhonl a settled pastor; hi short, 
wherever Chrifitlans desire ti worship— do clergyman bBinB present. 

The Union Prayer Book, 2 so 

A Mannal for Public and Private Worship. With those features which are ol>- 
Jectionnble lo oiber rienomiaailonB of Christiana Ihan Episi-ounl eilminatod D( 
modifled. Conlsiua a Setvite tor SoBday Schools and Family Prayers. 

The Psalter, ismo, 60 cts.; Svo, 90 

BelectlouB frDin the Psalms, for reepaaslvo reading. 
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National School Library. 



IMPORTANT LIBRARY BOOKS. 

Student's Common- Place Book — Fox, - - - $4 50 

The renult of over thirty years effective reading by a clerj^yman and teacher, form- 
Ing a Cyclopedia of Illutitration and Fact. Interleaved for Additions by the owner; 
thas combining? a printed Manual of Literature with the Blanks of an Index Rcrum. 
Its doable value will make it the ibvorite book of the library. 

Biographical and Critical Essays — Atlas Series, - - i 50 

Choice articles f^om the International Review on Macaulay, Ticknor, Ernst Cur- 
tiuB, Hame):ton, Longfellow, Bryant, Poe, Chas. Tennyson, Freeman, Snmner, John 
Stuart MiU. By Edward A. Freeman, and other eminent writers. 

Formation of Religious Opinions — Palmer, - - i 25 

Hints for the benefit of voung people who have found thei 
ward questionings or doubts concerning the Christian fhith. 

Outlines of English Literature — Gilman, - - - i 00 

Gives, within the compass of two hundred pages, a suggestive outline sketch of 
the historv of English Literature, grouping authors in accordance with the develop- 
ment of the language and literature. 



PERIODICALS. 
The International Review, $S 00 

As its title indicates, presents "the ripest and best thought of the age^^ in all 
countries. Its contributors are the leadint; thinkers and writers of both Continents. 
Published bi-monthly, $6.00 per year. Bound volumes for 1874 and succeeding years, 
each, $6.00. 

Magazine of American History, - - - - 500 

For the collection and preservation of all material relating to our country. Edited 
by John Austin Stevens, Librarian of the New York Historical Society. MontUy. 
$B.00 per year. 
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School Jfuniiliire, 

FURNITURE. 

(SUPPLIED BY THE NATIONAL KCHOOL FUHNXTUKE CO.) 

PEARD'S PATENT FOLDING DESK AND SETTEE. 

TblH great ImDFOvement for Ibo nchool-ronm haa come ulrFady inta pnch aaUininh. 
Ing demand m kj Uuc tlie utmost reaonrcfla of the company's ™u raeiorlL's to eaji- 
plf it. Bf & simple ma?eaieDt Uie datk-llil la (bUed away uvlt lbs back uC Iho 
aeltee nICached In liont, making a Knsa baolt, and at once oouvortlnB Ibo echou^ 
room into a lectnre or SBeembiy-nHim, Wtien the ea&t alto lit fokled, Iho wluilc 
occnpiSB rrr^ ^ incAdtf itf^ittce^ Jfluvlng room Jbr gymnaatlc excrc^e^ marching 
eto., or for the Janitor to daan tbe room oHfeetlyaly. 

NATIONAL STUDY DESK AND SETTEE. 

When not in ubc for wrlHiig. the dcBk-iid slides back vertically into a cbamber, 
Icavliig in front an '^oaspl/' wktb clamps^ upon which Ebe eindent placed his book 
and atndiea In an erect posture. As a foldlng-deek thle offera mauy of the aama 
advactageB aa tho " Feard." 

THE GEM DESK AND SETTEE. 

Fixed Ion, and foldlne seat. This is tbe neatest pattern of the Standard Schom 
Desk, aoii the itrongeet ti nso. 

THE ECONOMIC DESK AND SETTEE. 

Thia la the cfteapest good fieak, with atationary lid and folding seat. 
All dcscriptiODS of 

HIGH SCHOOL DESKS, SCHOOL SETTEES, 

TEACHERS' DESKS, CHURCH SETTEES, 

BLACKBOARDS, PEW ENDS, 

CHAIRS, LECTERNS, Elc. 

AIM. 

CLASS AND LECTURE CHAIR. 



r-.. -- - P^an by which chaira of a somewhat 

peculiar shape are connected with a ooaplloff. Tbo ruws of chaira ibns adjoated 
may at iileusnre and with case bo spread out straight in one lino, fonnhig pewa or 
boDches ; or they may he bent la an tuatant into a aemi-clreular form to accomo- 
date claxMS of any size lo receive iostrncHon fromteacbere seated In UielioiidBt 

For fbrther particulars, consult caUloguea of the National Bchool FnrDltun tJo, 
UdlheTaykir Patent Chair Co.. which may bsobuined of A. E. Barnes ^Oo. 



The Peabody Correspondence. 

Nbw Yobk, April 29, 1M7. 

To THV BoABS OT Tbubtees or THE Peabodt Educational Fund : 

GBNTLVXBN^'IIaving been for many vears intimately connected with the educa- 
tional interests of the 8outh,woaredc8irou8of exprcHHingrour appreciation of the 
noble charity which you reprcpent. The Peabo<ly Fund, to encourage and aid 
common schools in these war-denolatcd States, cannot fail ofacconiplinhing a great 
and good work, the beneficent renults of which, as they will be exhibited in the 
fiitnre. not only of the stricken population of the South, bat of the nation at large, 
seem almost incalculable. 

It is probable that the use of meritorious text-books will prove a most effective 
agency toward the thorough accomplishment of Mr. Pcabody's benevolent design. 
As we publish many whicn are considered such, we have selected fi-om our list 
some of the most valuable, and ask the privilege of placing them in your bands for 
gratuitous distribution in connection with the flind of which yon have charge, 
among the teachers and in the schools of the destitute Sonth. 

Observing that the training of teachers (through the agcncv of Normal Schools 
and othorwlae) is to be a prominent feature of your undertaking, we offer yon for 
this purpose 5,000 volumes of the •' Teacher's Library " — a series of professional 
works designed for the efficient self-education of those who are in tneir turn to 
teach others— as follows :— 

600 Page's Theory and Practice of Teach- 250 Bates' Method of Teachers' Institutee 
ing. 260 De Tocqucville's American Instit'ns. 

600 Welch^} Manual of Object-Lessons. 250 Dwight's Higher Christian Educat'n. 

600 Da vies' Outlines of Mathematical 250 nistory of Buucation. 

Science. 250 Mansfield on American Education. 

960 nolbrook's Normal Methods of 260 Mayhow on Universal Education. 
Teaching. 260 Northcnd's Teacher's Assistant. 

860 Wells on Graded Schools. 260 Northend's Teacher and Parent. 

860 Jewell on School Qovemment. 250 Hoot on School Amusement. 

860 Fowle's Teachers' Institute. 250 Stone's Teachers' Examiner. 

In addition to these we also ask that you will accept 26,000 volumes of school 
books for Intermediate classes, embracing— 

6,000 The National Second Reader. 6,000 Beers' Penmanship. 

6,000 Davies' Written Arithmatlc. 500 First Book of Science. 

6,000 Monteith's Second Book in Geog- 600 Jarvis' Physiology and Health. 

raphy. 600 Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy. 

8,000 Monteith's United States History. 600 Smith &, Martin's Book-keeping. 

Should your Board consent to undertake the distribution of these volumes, we 
shall hold ourselves in readiness to pack and ship the same in such quantities and 
to such points as you may designate. 

Wo further propose that, should you find it advisable to use a greater quantity of 
our publications in the prosecution of your ])lanH, we will donate, for tne benefit 
of this cause, twenty-Jlve per cent, of the usual wholesale price of the books needed. 

Hoping that our request will meet with your approval, and that we may have 
the pleasure of contributing in this wav to wants with which we deeply sympa- 
thize, we are, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, A. S. BARNES & CO. 

Boston, May 7, 1867. 
Mbssrs. a. S. Barnes & Co., Publishebs, New Tobk: 

Gentlemen— Your communication of the 29th ult., addressed to the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund, lias been handed to me by our general agent, the 
Rev. Dr. Sears. I shall take the creutcst pleasure in laying it before the Doard at 
their earliest meeting. I am unwilling, however, to postpone its acknowledgment 
so long, and hasten to assure you of the high value which I place upon your gift. 
Five thousand volumes of your " Teachers'^ Library." and twenty-five thousand 
volumes of '" School-books for intermediate classes," make up a most munificent 
contribution to the cause of Southern education in which we are engaged. Dr. 
Sears is well acquainted with the books you have so generously offered us, and 
unites with me in the highest appreciation of the gift You will be glad to know, 
too, that your letter reacned us in season to be communicated to Mr. Peabody, be- 
fore he (;mbarkcd for England on the 1st inst., and that he expressed the greatest 
gratification and gratitude on hearing what you had offered. 

Believe nio, gentlemen, with the highest respect and regard, your obliged and 
obedient servant, ROBT. C. WINTHROP, Chamnan. 
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